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... kind to everything 
it touches 


Up, at the end of the day, to the gleaming white 
tub, filled full, and the bobbing welcome of Ivory! © 


This is content... to slip into soft warmth that 
comes like a blanket up to the chin, while tired 
muscles let go, while tingling nerves go still! How 
easy to be a bath-tub dreamer, spinning golden 
moments of silence ... with Ivory drifting near 
your lazy hand! Gently you splash; slowly you 
cover yourself with Ivory foam. Ivory, so quick to 
cleanse, rinses just as quickly away—leaving you 
lulled and ready for deep and comforting sleep. 


Have you ever wondered why an Ivory bath soothes 
..» never gives your body a parched, taut feeling? 
Then remember that Ivory meets the severest test of 
soap: it is so pure and bland that it keeps the skin 
of millions of babies smooth and unfretted. 


And so from an Ivory bath, you slip drowsily be- 
tween warm, friendly sheets. Already you are ebb- 
ing away on the sweet tide of sleep. To you, a very 
good night! 
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MR. COOLIDGE’S FAREWELL WARNING 


ASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS warned us 

against entanglements. Coolidge’s farewell message 

to Congress warns us against extravagance. And the 
warning comes at the very time when our burst of national 
prosperity tempts to lavish expenditure. ‘‘No Congress of the 
United States ever assembled, on surveying the State of the 
Union, has met with a more 
pleasing prospect than that 
which appears at the present 
time.”’ At home ‘‘the great 
wealth created by our enter- 
prise and industry, and saved 
by our economy, has had the 
idest distribution among 
ur own people, and has gone 
ut in a steady stream to 
erve the charity and the 
usiness of the world.’’ In 
ur foreign relations ‘‘there 
is peace, the good-will which 
comes from mutual under- 
standing, and the knowledge 
hat the problems which a 
short time ago appeared so 
ominous are yielding to the 
touch of manifest friend- 
ship.” But an _ essential 
factor in this happy condi- 
ion of affairs, he reminds us, 
is ‘‘eonstructive economy,” 
as a result of which taxes 
have been reduced, ‘‘one- 
third of the national debt has 
een paid,’ and the national 
income has grown ‘“‘until it 
is estimated to stand well 
aver $90,000,000,000.”’ Be- 


ee 


message’s ‘‘most vigorous note.’”’ ‘‘Heonomy is as usual the 
keynote,’ agrees the New Orleans Times-Picayune (Dem.), 
which observes that ‘‘this ruling passion-of President Coolidge’s 
is as strong near the close of his term as it. was at the beginning.” 
“There is no question of his right to say that tax-reduction, 
accompanied by discharge of one-third of the national debt left 
by the war, has been the 
greatest single factor in bring- 
ing about the rapid increase 


Lacie sag in the national income which 
ee Sere : means prosperity,” declares 
See you } The Wall Street Journal 
Ree. Meee, (Ind.). ‘‘He is proud of his 

< economy record, and will 


not let Congress mar it if 
he can help it,’’ says the 
Kansas City Journal-Post 
(Rep.). ‘‘He stands firmly 
by his guns”’ in his insistence 
upon economy, remarks the 
Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.); 
and the Newark Evening 
News (Ind.) finds implied in 
this insistence ‘‘his purpose 
to make his economic policy 
SS a definite legacy to the Hoo- 
Sn ver Administration.”” In this 

message, notes the Boston 
Globe (Dem.), ‘‘the President 
remains much more exactly 
himself than he seemed to be 


in his somewhat startling 
Armistice Day lecture to 
Kurope.” 


Prosperity and peace “‘are 
the two bases of President 
Coolidge’s political philos- 


zause it is ‘‘the corner-stone 
of prosperity, constructive 
sconomy “‘should not fail to 
be continued.’’ And to drive 
this point home he warns 
Congress that he shall feel compelled to veto any “new appro- 
priations for immediate outlay,” unless they are absolutely 
necessary and carry with them provision for new revenue. 
Otherwise, he said, ‘we shall reach the end of the year with the 
lanthinkable result of an unbalanced budget,’ and “I am certain 
shat the Congress would not pass and I should not feel warranted 
in approving legislation which would involve us in that financial 
Jisgrace.” Other points of the message are summarized at the 
ond of this article. 

Economy, thinks the Buffalo Cowrier-Express (Dem.), is the 


” 
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ophy,’’ declares the New 
York Herald Tribune (Rep.), 
which finds the note of his 
message one of ‘‘justifiable 
optimism.”’ “Those who 
have pictured the future of Calvin Coolidge as a great corpora- 
tion executive have not been dreaming,” thinks the Helena 
Independent (Dem.), for “‘his message to Congress reveals more 
graphically than ever his cool, fact-finding, businesslike, and 
orderly mind.” Altho the President ‘fairly purrs with plea- 
sure over the condition of the United States,’’ remarks the 
New York Evening Post (Rep.), ‘the picture he draws is, we 
suppose, literally true.’”’ Nevertheless, notes the Chicago Daily 
News (Ind.), he supplements his glowing picture of this golden 
era with ‘‘a grave warning.” To quote the Chicago paper: 
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‘‘ America, he says, is being ‘tested’ by conditions which carry 
the peril of selfish indifference and moral decay. If the country 
is to emerge victorious from this crucial test, it must continue 
to practise economy, and see to it that the Federal and State 
governments live within their incomes.” 


The Indianapolis News (Ind.) also netes with approval the 
fact that ‘‘the President does not regard prosperity as the be-all 
and end-all of national existence.”” And in the New York Eve- 
ning Post we read: 


‘*At home we are prosperous beyond our wildest dreams; we 
are entering ‘a new era in industrial thought.’ 
‘Abroad we are at peace. We have negotiated a covenant 


VENUS DE MILO 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


that ‘promises more for the peace of the world than any other 
agreement ever negotiated among the nations.’ 

‘‘We have carried through our Nicaraguan stunt with safety 
and success. Morrow has given us hopeful relations with Mexico. 

‘““We have reduced our national debt and established govern- 
mental thrift. We are taking good care of our war veterans. 
The purchasing power of farm products and the volume of pro- 
duction have advanced. Our international trade has reached 
$9,000,000,000 annually. Aviation is booming. We have 
established the American flag on great steamship lines. Our 
waterway improvements are ‘proceeding with vigor.’ We are 
starting after Mississippi flood control. We are going to handle 
the Boulder Dam and the Muscle Shoals problems. The Indian 
and the negro are forging ahead. Even on Prohibition ‘the 
Federal Enforcement Bureau is making every effort to prevent 
violations.’ 

“Under these circumstances, perhaps Mr. Coolidge is entitled 
to a special degree of satisfaction. Yet we are glad that his 
message did not end upon the note of complacency with which it 
started. We are glad that he said that ‘peace and prosperity are 
not finalities’ and told us that we must work hard for their 
continuance. ”’ 


There are other papers that do not join unreservedly in Mr. 
Coolidge’s exultation over our material prosperity, and some that 
seem to think the picture he draws would be more realistic with 
a few shadows added. Only a certain ‘‘insensitiveness to human 
values,” thinks the New York Telegram (Ind.), ‘‘enables him to 
think that our phenomenal prosperity has had the widest distri- 
bution among our own people.” The message, according to this 
Scripps-Howard daily, ‘‘reveals an aloof executive whose virtue 
is a passion for economy at home and sympathy with peace 
abroad, and whose fault is an insensitiveness to. acute problems 
of predatory wealth, violated civil liberties, and pharisaical 


imperialism.” The Birmingham Age-Herald (Dem.) detects in 
the President’s attitude ‘‘a note of smugness,” and the Sacra- 
mento Bee (Ind.), which finds in his word ‘‘a smug self-satisfac- 
tion on the one hand and a determination to serve the public 
utility and other great corporations on the other,’’ professes to 
have looked in vain for any revelation of ‘‘sympathy with or 
understanding of the hopes and dreams of the ordinary Amer- 


ican.’ Says Mr. Daniels’s Raleigh News and Observer (Dem.): 

‘““The President’s message is sweet and friendly and optimistic. 
If there is anybody bad, he does not knowit. If there is poverty 
anywhere, he has not heard about it. If injustice or wrong ex- 
ists, he is unaware of it. He only sees the plentiful store and the 
prosperous people. He sees no reforms needed, no wrongs to be 
righted. , : 

“The thread that runs through the message, but so small that 
it will not be seen by the average man, and so sugar-coated that 
it will be swallowed by many, is the attitude toward monopoly. 
He wishes all shipping to go into their hands, and approves the 
sale of ships. He opposes completion and operation of Muscle 
Shoals by the Government, and wishes it turned over to private 
interest.” 


Furthermore, says the New York World, “the outlook at the 
conclusion of Mr. Coolidge’s term is not so untroubled as he seems 
to think.”’ Says this Democratic New York daily: 


‘‘The foreign affairs of the United States are in worse condition 
than when Mr. Coolidge became President. We are on the 
very edge of arace in naval armaments with the British Empire. 
There are to-day greater suspicion, greater confusion, and more 
dangerous potentialities in the relations between the two leading 
maritime Powers of the world than it is pleasant to contemplate. 
The Coolidge Administration and the Baldwin Government, ten 
years after the Armistice, are engaged in the unholy and disastrous 
business of measuring their relative cruiser tonnages and gun 


calibers, and of trying to decide whether either has more power — 


than the other. The two English-speaking peoples are drifting 
away from a policy of cooperation in the interest of peace and 
toward competition in the engines of war. 
not stopt and reversed by the civilized will of the two nations, 


the verdict of posterity upon this era will be a good deal less — 


flattering than that which Mr. Coolidge has pronounced.” 


President Coolidge urges the enactment of a farm-relief mea- 
sure to deal with the problem of crop surpluses, but warns the 
legislators against ‘‘putting the Government directly into busi- 
ness,”’ and “‘subsidies and price-fixing.”” He also urges the 
creation of a Federal Farm Board, but makes no mention of tariff 
revision to help the farmer. His recommendations, according to 
Representative Haugen, joint author of the famous MeNary- 
Haugen, bill, which Mr. Coolidge vetoed, are ‘‘very good, so far as 
they go.” But, adds Mr. Haugen, “‘in the opinion of many, and 
as exprest by a vote of 53 to 23 in the Senate, and by a vote of 


If this tendeney is | 


| 
| 


204 to 121 in the House, the tariff should be made effective to the _ 
farmer, and this, so far as is known, can only be done by the | 


equalization-fee method.” Senator McNary, on the other hand, 
has responded to the President’s message with a revised version 
of his bill, minus the equalization fee. 


And Senator Capper, 


| 
| 


another authority on farm problems, is quoted in a Washington | 


dispatch to the New York Herald Tribune as saying: 


“As always, the President’s views on agriculture, while basi- | 
cally sound, are disappointing to those of us who believe that | 
the agricultural problem is a national, and neither a sectional 


nor a purely agricultural problem.” 
And in the Kansas City Star (Ind.) we read: 


‘““The biggest question before the final Congress of the Coolidge 
Administration is the question of farm-relief. The President 
recognizes this fact in the emphasis which he lays on farm-relief 
legislation. The program he outlines is substantially that 
advocated by Mr. Hoover in the campaign. He calls for a farm 


board, stabilization corporations and a government-loan fund to. 
With such an invitation to ac- 


finance temporary surpluses. 
tion there is no good reason why Congress should postpone the 
subject of farm-relief to the next Administration.” ; 


the troubled waters of the English Channel.’ 


_ the Senate. 
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The President asks for the ratification of the Kelloge treaty 
renouncing war, which, he says, ‘“‘promises more for the peace of 
the world than any other agreement ever negotiated among 
nations”; and he couples this with the statement that the naval 
bill now before the Senate, providing for the building of fifteen 
new cruisers, should be passed, but ‘‘ with the elimination of the 
time clause.’”? And, the Birmingham, Age-Herald (Dem.), says: 


“That is a suggestion which Congress should be guided by. 
Whatever may be the opinion in some quarters touching the 
desirability of launching the program of naval expansion, public 
opinion in this country seems to be in favor of the project. Yet 
there is no need for making the building of the ships mandatory 
within a limited period. It may very well be that limitation 
of armaments will become a fact as the consequence of the 
conference set for 1931. If for purposes of negotiation it may 
seem a good idea to use the lever of fifteen prospective cruisers, 
there is no reason why arbitrary requirements should be imposed 
on the enterprise.” 


The attitude toward the cruiser program revealed in his mes- 
sage, remarks the Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), ‘‘should calm 
And London 
dispatches tell us that the British press is delighted with what 
they call the change from the temper of the President’s Armistice 
Day speech. Not all of our own papers, however, share the 
President’s opinion that it is desirable to eliminate the time 
clause. Says the New York Evening Post: 


““This means that the present proviso for building three ships 
a year, beginning in 1929, would be abandoned and the time of 
construction left to the discretion of the Executive. 

“The President’s motive for this change is not clear. We 
can not believe that it is the result of his reaction to the criticism 
of his strongly pro-American speech on November 11. It is 
conceivable that economy may be behind the recommendation. 
Or we may be seeing a revival of the President’s old desire to 
have the naval-building plan as an instrument of diplomatic 
barter on the whole question of armament. Whatever the 
motive, we believe the President to be wrong in suggesting any post- 
ponement of the minimum ship-construction plan which now faces 
The fifteen cruisers and airplane carrier are neces- 
sary, and promptly necessary, to restore our parity of defense.” 


‘Advocates of government production of fertilizers and dis- 
tribution of water-power are given scant comfort in the message,”’ 
remarks the Kansas City Journal-Post (Rep.), noting the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations in regard to Muscle Shoals and the 
Colorado River dam project. In the case of Muscle Shoals, he 
advocates the leasing of both the power and the nitrate rights to 
private interests; in the case of the proposed dam on the Colorado 
River, either at Boulder or the Black Canyon, he approves it as a 
government enterprise for purposes of flood control, irrigation, 
and domestic water supply, but he ‘‘would leave the electrical 
field to private enterprise.”’ His recommendations, remarks the 
Charleston News and Courier (Dem.), ‘‘reflect the common sense 
of the American people”; but the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot (Dem.) 
declares that— 


“The President plainly alines himself with the private power 
interests that are opposing the hydro-electric features of this bill, 
and sets up the threat of another veto.” 


There will be sharp disagreement with the President’s policy 
toward the Colorado River project, and violent opposition to his 
plan to lease the power and nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals, 
predicts the Portland Oregonian (Rep.), but the San Francisco 
Chronicle (Rep.) endorses his position in the following editorial: 


‘Keep the Government out of the power business and Boulder 
Dam will be carried through. This is the gist of what President 
Coolidge tells Congress in his final message. It is a position the 
President has stated before. In restating it, he points the way 
to get the problem of Colorado River fiood eontrol out of the 
land of dreams and into azcomplished fact. Boulder Dam is a 
legitimate project for the Government as a Colorado River flood- 
control measure. As such it should go through without a jar. 


The by-product of water-power created at the crest of the dam 
is the snag that has set the States to wrangling and has held up 
the whole proposal. The States have selfish interests at stake, 
and thousands upon thousands of people are aroused by fear 
that government competition will sweep away the savings they 
have invested in power projects in good faith. The practical 
course for the Government is to go ahead with the Boulder Dam 
within the legitimate limits of government interest, and to sell 
the water-power at the crest of the dam to private enterprise. 
In that way the Government will keep out of the business of 


/ NOW SAY! 
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PRESENTING HIM WITH TWINS 
—Darling in the New York Herald Tribune. 


manufacturing electricity, which is not a proper business for the 
Government. The Government is not in thc power business, 
and should not be. The ghastly fiasco of Muscle Shoals is 
proof of that. President Coolidge is really a better friend to 
Colorado River flood control than the enthusiasts who load this 
primary purpose with an attempt to put the Government into 
commercial business. They entangle this purpose in opposi- 
tion. The President would clear the way.” 


The chief topics treated in the message are prosperity, economy, 
the Navy, the Kellogg peace treaty, farm-relief, the Colorado 
River dam, Muscle Shoals, and Prohibition. Our Navy, he 
declares, ‘‘is deficient in cruisers.’’ He then adds: 


“We have ten comparatively new vessels, twenty-two that 
are old, and eight to be built. Renewals and replacements must 
be provided. The bill before the Senate with the elimination, of 
the time clause should be passed. We have no intention of com- 
peting with any othcr country. This building program is for 
necessary replacements and to meet our needs for defense. 

“‘T wish to repeat agoin for the benefit of the timid and the 
suspicious that this country is neither militaristic nor imperial- 
istic.” 

To aid the farmers he would create a Federal farm board and 
provide a revolving fund to finance the marketing of surplus 


crops. With something like a slap at ‘‘subsidies,”’ he states: 


‘‘Nemporary expedients, tho sometimes capable of appeasing 
the demands of the moment, can not permanently solve the 
surplus problem, and might seriously aggravate it. Hence 
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putting the Government directly into business, subsidies, and 
price-fixing, and the alluring promises of political action as a sub- 
stitute for private initiative, should be avoided. 

‘““The Government should aid in promoting orderly marketing 
and in handling surpluses clearly due to weather and seasonal 
conditions. As a beginning there should be created a Federal 
farm board, consisting of able and experienced men empowered 
to advise producers’ associations in establishing central agencies 
or stabilization corporations to handle surpluses, to seek more 
economical means of merehandising, 
and to aid the producer in securing re- 
turns according to the quality of his 
product. A revolving loan fund should 
be provided for the necessary financing 
until these agencies shall have devel- 
oped means of financing their operations 
through regularly constituted credit in- 
stitutions. Such a bill should carry 
authority for raising the money, by loans 
or.otherwise, necessary to meet the ex- 
pense, as the Treasury has no surplus.” 


In the matter of the dam on the 
Colorado River for flood-control, ir- 
rigation, and electrical power, the 
President feels ‘‘ warranted in recom- 
mending a measure which will protect 
the rights of the States, discharge the 
necessary government functions, and 
leave the electrical field to private 
enterprise.’”” At Muscle Shoals the 
President recommends ‘‘dividing the 
property into its two component parts 
of power and nitrate plants,’’ would 
dispose of the power plant to ‘“‘return 
in rental about $2,000,000 per year,”’ 
and would ‘‘lease the nitrate plant on 
such terms as would insure the largest 
production of nitrates’—tho he is 
aware this division ‘‘has never seemed 
to appeal to the Congress.’”’ He does not think this property 
“should be made a vehicle for putting the United States Gov- 
ernment indiscriminately into the private and retail field of 
power distribution and nitrate sales.’ 

As for Prohibition, the Federal enforcement bureau ‘‘is making 
every effort to prevent violations,’”’ and “‘is bound to continue 
this policy.’”’ He calls upon the States to aid, as the Consti- 
tution places the obligation equally upon them. 
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THE MAN BEHIND THE CONFERENCE 


President Thomas S. Baker, of the Carnegie Insti- 

tute of Technology, Pittsburgh, who called together 

some two thousand scientists from twenty countries 

to read papers on a hundred subjects covering the 
past, present, and future of coal. 


A MIRACULOUS FUTURE FOR COAL 


T THIS TIME OF THE YEAR, when the average family 

‘is wrestling with the coal budget, it is encouraging to 

learn that chemistry and increased fuel efficiency will 

soon enable one lump of ‘‘egg” to furnish the same number of 
“thermal units” that two now give out. This news comes from 
Pittsburgh, where the Carnegie Institute of Technology recently 
sponsored what the Pittsburgh Post- _ 
Gazette calls ‘‘one of the most impor- 
tant industrial meetings of the year’”’— 
the Second International Conference 
on Bituminous Coal. Albert Parsons 
Sachs, of the New York World, goes 
even further when he says it was 
“‘one of the most remarkable confer- 
ences in the world’s history.’’ Coal, 
the speakers said, will supply our 


gasoline, fertilizer, lubricating oils, 
electric power, gas, alcohol, dyes, 
rubber, sugar, pulverized fuel for 


internal combustion engines, preserva- 
tives, disinfectants, antiseptics, per- 
fumes, photographic materials, ex- 
plosives, roofing compounds, paving 
materials, soap, and a thousand chemi- 
cal products, as resources which now 
furnish these things are exhausted. In 
fact, observes the New York Herald 
Tribune, ‘‘no doubt, virtually every- 
thing, from jam _ to chewing-gum, 
might be replaced by substitutes from 
that great black store-house of chemi- 
cal materials which we now burn so 
wastefully.”’ ; 

Hexatetramethylamine is one of the 
by-products of coal already in commercial use. What is 
hexatetramethylamine? Nothing less than home-building 
material; to be more specific, polychromatic material that, say 
its advocates, may one day take the place of bricks, stucco, 
and limestone. Dr. Egloff and Dr. Morell, in a joint paper 
read at the Pittsburgh conference, tell us how to build homes 
of hexatetramethylamine permanently tinted in any color of 
the rainbow—like kitchen-ware and bathtubs: 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE ? 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. 


. Did Columbus have a quiet voyage here? (p. 22). 
. Where is the ‘‘soul of the sun goddess” kept? (p. 40). 
3. Who is Ottorino Respighi? (p. 24). 

. What does the Indian word ‘‘swaraj’’ mean? (p. 18). 

. What race has a special instinct for group-singing? (p. 29). 

. Where is the world’s longest bridge-span being built? 
(p. 23). 

. What color have the eyes of most white babies at birth? 
(p. 20). 

. How many people are studying bridge in Cleveland, Ohio? 
(p. 27). 

. What European country has rival Fascist and Socialist 
Armies? (p. 19). 

. Who is the dean of American orchestra conductors? 
(p. 29). 

. Who is the heroine of Mrs. Wharton’s ‘‘Age of Inno- 
cence’’? (p. 27). 

2. When did King Amanullah of Afghanistan ascend the 

throne? (p. 17). 

. What does the Federation of Labor regard as one of the 
most important problems facing labor to-day? (p. 12). 


If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. Each one counts 4. 


14. How does a baby flout the anti-evolutionists of Tennessee? 
(p. 22). 

15, How long did Japan mourn its last Emperor? (p. 40). 

16. What publicity campaign engages New England? (p. 14), 

17. In what Asiatic country have Westernizing reforms 
started a revolt? (p. 16). 


18. What important change has been made in the marriage 
service of the Episcopal Church? (p. 30). 


19. we complex-symptoms are produced by alcohol? 
p. 23). 

. How many Emperors has Japan had? 

. What, according to a Boston paper, is the prime need 


(p. 34). 


of the “intelligentsia”? (p. 15). 

. In what part of the world is there prediction of a coming 
struggle between! the pound and the dollar for su- 
premacy? (p. 19). 

3. Who wrote about the campaigns of Marlborough? (p. 26). 

. Who compose the largest group of mail-order pur- 
chasers in the nation? (p. 21). 

5. What is the name of the Queen of Afghanistan? (p. 16) 
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“ Hirst, we take the high boiling tar acids obtained by process- 
> coal, and ‘crack’ them to form carbolie acid. To this we add 
rmaldehyde and ammonia, and obtain the material. Add iron 


id and you get a red material. Add titanium oxid and the 
sultant color is a beautiful blue. 


“Other dyes and colors may be added, singly or in combina- 
yn, to obtain the desired color effect. 

“This material is impervious to water, highly resistant to at- 
ospherie corrosion, is an electric non-conductor, and ean be 


oduced cheaper than the granite now used to veneer high steel 
ildings, and is more satisfactory.” 


The only bit of information lacking, observes a writer in the 
ultimore Sun, is where to get the money to buy the coal. 
Two European papers read during the six-day conference 
esented methods for burning carbonized coal directly in the 
linders of internal-combustion engines. 
have almost perfected a 
otor without valves or ear- 
ireter, and which may pro- 
undly affect the automobile 
dustry. In a single German 
emical plant, twelve million 
llons of gasoline were pro- 
iced by the Bergius process of 
juefying coal last year, we 
e told, and the output this 
ar is expected to be five 
nes that amount. In obtain- 
¢ other by-products, such as 
eosote, toluol, benzol, resin, 
id methanol, illuminating gas 
yuld be given off, it is said, 
at could be piped from the 
ines to Chicago, New York, 
d other large cities. In 
armany, says the Brooklyn 
ugle, only 40 per cent. of the 
al output goes in raw form 
the consumer; the rest goes 
briquettes, in pulverized ; 
rm, in liquid form, or in gas, oil, or electric current. Gas, we 
e informed by the Philadelphia Bulletin, is manufactured in the 
ahr Valley and piped 450 miles to the consumer. This leads 
e delegate to the conference to predict that soon energy will 
_longer be carried from the mine in coal cars, but over wires 
d through pipe lines. Or, as the Mobile Register puts it: 


One inventor is said 


“‘The day is perhaps not far distant when coal, in liquid form, 
ll be distributed through pipe lines as is done with crude oils 
present, and when the tedious loading and shipment of coal in 
ight-cars will no longer be necessary. 

“Tt is predicted that within fifteen years it should be possible 
move 50 per cent. more freight on our railroads without any 
erease in coal consumption. The increased efficiency of lo- 
motive burning of coal has already advanced 6 to 8 per cent., 
d it is declared that the railroads in the near future will be 
ving 75 per cent. of their present coal bill through improved 
wys of making a ton of coal generate more available heat.” 


‘Coal,’ said President Baker, ‘‘ will remain the chief source of 
ergy for generations to come. It is the foundation of our in- 
strial fabric.” It is now used to run locomotives, ships, and 
stories, and to illuminate cities, notes the St. Louis Globe- 
emocrat, “but it could be used to increase crop yields by 
rnishing fertilizer, rich in nitrogen and obtained by the lique- 
stion process.’ One chemist even goes so far as to declare 
at a cotton crop could be speeded up three weeks and bumper 
ops of various kinds produced. Which leads the St. Louis 
per to observe: ‘‘Perhaps at some future timo a nation-wide 
al-strike, resulting in a shortage of this commodity, will be 
serious thing for agriculture, as it is now for industry and 
e city dweller.” As the Montgomery Advertiser remarks: 


BLACK DAMP 
—Doyle in the Philadelphia Record. 


“One speaker at the conference told how coal can make 
two stalks of winter wheat sprout in place of one in the North- 
west, keep the grass green in the Mississippi Valley, and help 
the cotton farmer beat the boll-weevil in the South. He related 
how the development of fertilizers from coal began years ago, 
when, in order to remove the odor from illuminating gas, coal 
men extracted the ammonia; and how now, as by-products of 
liquefaction of coal, quantities of both ammonia and nitrogen 
are available. The liquefaction process, he said, has made con- 
centrated fertilizers which, if used at the proper period on winter 
wheat, would bring extra stalks, would enable grass to remain 
green longer during drouth, and speed cotton growth.” 


In fact, admits the New York Evening Post, ‘‘there probably is 
no product which the chemist, if prest, could not manufacture in 
his laboratories. Alongside oil and soap and perfume from soft 
coal, sill purses out of sows’ ears would seem to be mere child’s 
play.”” Some superficial ob- 
servers, notes the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, say that— 


“The age of coal is coming 
to an end. They think, of 
course, in terms of oil. Men of 
science, on the other hand, as- 
sert that the age of coal has 
not yet actually begun. 

“It is as a source of power 
that both anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal must gain in value 
and importance, with the shift 
from steam to electricity in 
general industry. We have 
been hearing a great hubbub 
in and out of politics over the 
subject of water-power facili- 
ties. Yet if all the natural 
water-power resources of the 
land were to be at once de- 
veloped to their full cpaacity, 
they could deliver only about 
25 per cent. of the electrical 
energy that will be required 
when present plans for the elec- 
trification of railways and 
farms are carried through. It 
has been predicted more than once that the coal-fields of Penn- 
sylvania will yet become the great central sources of electric 
power for a vast section of the Kast. 

“Power stations of immense capacity will be established at the 
mines, and they are likely to overshadow in economic importance 
the greatest of the hydroelectric generating systems. Such 
centralization of facilities is possible with modern methods of 
long-distance electric-power transmission.”’ 


According to the New York Journal of Commerce, the electric- 
utilities companies have been able to reduce their coal consump- 
tion, on the average, from 2.4 pounds per horse-power hour in 
1919 to 1.37 pounds in 1927. The iron and steel companies also 
have effected considerable savings, says this business daily. But, 
we read in the Utica Press: 


“The railroads have been one of the leaders in this matter of 
economizing in the use of coal. One instance was cited of one 
line making seventy tons of soft coal do 100 gross ton-miles of 
work which ten years ago took 170 tons. A general average re- 
duction in that time for all railroads was from 170 tons to 135.” 


In the opinion of President Baker, organizer of the Pittsburgh 
conference, the world will find in coal the answer to some of its 
most baffling economic problems. For— 


“¢Coal is the most useful raw material with which man has been 
endowed. We know that the modern and efficient methods of 
making power from coal are saving millions of tons, and are, 
therefore, extending the life of our deposits of fuel. We have 
reason to believe that we are on the threshold of an era of new 
discoveries. The study of the methods of producing and dis- 
tributing energy may result in changing the aspect of urban life. 
The new fuel technology may draw to the coal-fields new in- 
dustries which were not thought of a generation ago.” 
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BRITTEN AND BRITAIN 


American press greeted the recent cable message of 
Representative Fred A. Britten, chairman of the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs, to Stanley Baldwin, British Prime 
Minister, suggesting a naval parley on Canadian soil. If only 
because of the nation-wide wave of humor generated, the 
Syracuse Herald warned against a tendency to exaggerate the 
gravity of the Britten “blunder.” Who knows, The Herald 
asked, but ‘‘it may even break the spell of solemn stubbornness 
that has hitherto surrounded the at- 
tempts to evolve a common-sense 
compromise between two friendly 
nations on the question of comparative 
naval armament?” When Mr. Britten 
observed heatedly that the people of 
Britain and the people of the United 
States do not want naval competition, 
and that ‘‘they ought to be able to 
communicate with each other without 
the aid of God-appointed diplo- 
matists,” he came dangerously near, 
in the view of the Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Public Ledger, to setting himself 
right with the man in the street, 
whether that man happens to be in 
London or in Philadelphia. 
Representative Britten, a Chicago 
bridge contractor and a former Alder- 
man, has been trying, according to 
his own confession, to cheek jingoism 
and to ‘‘stop this everlasting talk of 
comparative naval strength, to say 
nothing of the expenditures of billions 
of dollars’ by Great Britain and the 
United States. More specifically, he 
wanted to respond to Premier Bald- 
win’s publicly exprest desire of 
November 13 for more frequent discussions on naval matters 
between American and British representatives, and he felt im- 
pelled to send a cablegram to the Premier, suggesting ‘‘a joint 
meeting of the Committee on Naval Affairs of the United States 
House of Representatives and a select committee of members of 
Parliament for the purpose of friendly discussion and the hear- 
ing of testimony in connection with applying the principle of 
equality in sea power between Great Britain and the United 
States on all ships of war not already covered by the Washington 
treaty.”” Apparently he had never heard of the ‘“‘ Logan Act,” 
which became a part of the criminal code of the country a hundred 
and thirty years ago, and which expressly forbids ‘‘verbal or 
written correspondence or intercourse with any foreign govern- 
ment.” He was quickly reminded of this law by Secretary 
Kellogg, however, as soon as the latter heard of his exploit; and 
President Coolidge was said to be ‘‘displeased”’ by Mr. Britten’s 
course. In the meantime, Premier Baldwin, responding to the 
pressure of English public opinion and of heckling opponents 
in the House of Commons, had tried to send acordial reply to Mr. 
Britten’s proposal, and had found that his own Ambassador in 
Washington was politely but firmly denied the privilege of trans- 
mitting it through the usual diplomatic channels. Then the 
British Premier made a second and successful attempt, address- 
ing himself directly to the man who had so directly addrest him. 
He said: 
‘‘T have learned with great interest your proposal for a 
joint meeting of members of the United States Congress and 


members of the British Parliament for a friendly discussion 
on the limitation of naval armament. I cordially reciprocate 


. GALE OF BANTER and a riot of punning in the 


Copyright by Underwood & Underwood 


“BRASHEST AMERICAN OF THE YEAR” 


Chairman Fred A. Britten, of the House Naval Com- 

mittee, gave a novel slant to a situation that, perhaps, 

was oversolemn, when he cabled directly to Premier 
Baldwin proposing a naval parley in Canada. 


the spirit which inspires your suggestion and I share you 
earnest desire for a complete understanding between the tw 
countries. 

“Tn my speech of November 13, however, I was speaking, no 
of legislatures, but of executives of governments, and it was th 
absence of facilities for personal intercourse between Minister 
which I regretted. 

“Except to remove this possible misunderstanding of m. 
speech I feel it would not be consistent with the courtesy I ow 
to the United States Government to express any further opinio: 
on the proposal, about which, as I understand it, they have no 
been consulted. 

“‘T would, therefore, only repeat m:; 
appreciation of your sentiments.”’ 


Mr. Britten’s ‘‘indiscretion” led t 
nothing tangible. He himself, o: 
second thought, withdrew the sug 
gestion of an Anglo-American parle: 
in Canada, in favor of a plan to gathe 
legislators of the United States, Grea 
Britain, France, Italy, and Japan, a 
an Interparliamentary Union session 
to be held in Geneva next summer, i 
connection with the League of Na 
tions. And yet his gesture was sup 
ported by Commander Kenworthy 
Labor Member of the House of Com 
mons, and by Representative Li 
Guardia in the American Congress 
and led to an immense volume o 
comment on both sides of the At 
lantic. In England the Labor anc 
Liberal newspapers took advantage o 
the opportunity to express pro-Ameri 
can sentiment and to reopen discus 
sion on the naval question. T 
London Daily Herald, Labor organ, de 
clared that there was too much am 
sense in Mr. Britten’s idea to turn 
down because he had been ‘“‘dreadfully disregardful of the rule, 
of diplomatic behavior.’”? The London Evening Star, ina leading 
editorial headed “A Fool Steps In,” remarked that Representativs 
Britten by his proposal for an Interparliamentary Conference: 
on Anglo-American naval issues had horrified the diplomats 
violated the traditions, infringed the law, and laid himself oper 
to incarceration in the ‘‘ Yankee equivalent of the Tower oe 
London.’”’ Should such a dread fate overtake him, the sam: 
paper said that it hoped he would take it cheerfully, since h: 
would know that he was suffering in a good cause. ‘“‘If thi: 
particular Britten rule the waves,”’ it continued, ‘‘the plain mar 
will be as willing to cheer him, even tho it be with a broad smile 
on his face, as he is to bow down in respectful astonishmen: 
before the diplomatic achievements of a Sir Austen Chamberlait 
or a Mr. Kellogg.”’ The London Daily News took a simila: 
attitude: 


“His real crime is that he has publicly administered to twc 
governments bursting with etiquette a severe dose of commot 
sense. Intelligent persons, anxious that Anglo-American rela 
tions shall make a fresh start toward organized good-will, will no 
care a row of buttons whether Britten has broken the law o: 
acted outside the rules of international etiquette. 

“The important thing is that he brought to a focus Lord Lee’: 
recent proposal on similar lines and Premier Baldwin’s regre 
at the infrequency of personal contacts between official represen 
tatives of the two nations. 

“It may not be etiquette for Baldwin to -reply officially t 
Britten, but if he neglects to devise a method by which he ea 
express readiness to attend a statesmen’s meeting, he will hay: 
missed a priceless opportunity. 

“We have reached an impasse for which inept statesmanshij 
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is only a shade more responsible than the narrow views of naval 
experts on both sides, and the only hope that remains is to lock 
up the experts, cut through the walls of etiquette and thrash out 
every controversial issue from the beginning.” 


American newspaper comment on Mr. Britten’s ‘“shirt-sleeve” 
diplomacy is mainly critical, but occasionally leans to a sympa- 


thetic interpretation. The New York American calls his sug- 


gestion ‘“‘inopportune and embarrassing to the country” at a 


time when President Coolidge is urging the building of fifteen 
more 10,000-ton cruisers. The Birmingham (Ala.) News speaks 
of Mr. Britten as ‘‘the brashest American of the year,” and adds 
that his ‘‘offense is unpardonable.’ The Baltimore Evening Sun 
sums up its attitude in an editorial entitled ‘‘ Well-Intentioned, 
But—’’, from which we quote: 


“The American treaffy-making power is vested in the Presi- 
dent. On the British side the Cabinet itself is a sort of ‘select 
committee of Parliament,’ and it is hard to see how picking an- 
other committee from the same Parliament would make much 
difference. 

“But whatever may be Mr. Britten’s position legally, it is 
plain that his heart is in the right place. He hopes to promote 
international peace. Unfortunately, like most idealists, he is 
pretty well out of contact with reality. If his legal position is 
bad, it is no worse than his intellectual position; and a man with 
good intentions, but with little or no realization of the facts, is 
usually a dangerous article. 

“Here is Mr. Britten, in the year 1928, still clinging to the 
curious notion that conferences on naval armament tend to pro- 
mote peace. He has before him the record of the Washington 
conference, which was by far the most successful of them all, 
but which resulted in an agreement to scrap only obsolescent 
types of fighting machines, and greatly stimulated the construc- 
tion of the most modern types. He has before him the record of 

_the Geneva conference, which broke up in a row that made people 
envisage the possibility of a war between America and Great 
Britain. And he has part of the record of the conferences that 
resulted in the Franco-British naval agreement, which sent even 
Mr. Coolidge on the war-path. 

“Vet Mr. Britten calls for another conference. His heart is 
in the right place, but his tactics seem likely to precipitate the 
fight which he wishes to avoid.” 


On the other side of the argument, the Philadelphia Record 


SPECTACULAR, BUT WILL IT COUNT? 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Hvening Public Ledger. 


LET'S SEE WHAT 
Aen. DO 
ee WITH IT. =< 


pee 


GOOD IDEA 


—Pease in the Newark News. 


contends that the President’s exclusive right and authority to 
negotiate with foreign governments, either personally or through 
the State Department, will be emphasized, rather than weakened, 
by Mr. Britten’s audacious appropriation of them. His action, 
the same paper asserts, will not be wholly futile and damaging. 
“Tt will be, in a way, beneficial to the nation, and it may even 
promote a sound settlement of the armament question.” The 
Record continues: 


“As chairman of the House Committee on Naval Affairs, Mr. 
Britten is thoroughly acquainted with the controversy and also 
with the needs of the American Navy, which has been allowed 
to fall far below the strength authorized by the Washington 
treaty of 1922. He knows that the Geneva conference last year 
failed because of efforts to apply the limitation principle to the 
disadvantage of the United States. He is perfectly familiar with 


. this country’s deficiency in cruisers, and is a determined advocate 


of the Administration’s moderate program to build fifteen of 
these vessels. 

“But he is aware, also, that the minimum requirements of 
national defense are endangered by two things—by the dead- 
lock over application of the 5-5-3 ratio to cruiser tonnage and 
by the intriguing of radical opponents of any move to give this 
nation adequate naval protection. 

‘‘Representative Britten may have been indiscreet. He may 
have invaded a field outside of his province. But he has per- 
formed a public service in reminding the nation, that its security 
is being compremised as the result of foreign maneuvering, ad- 
ministrative vacillation in Washington, and the propaganda of 
fanatical pacifists.”’ 


The naval controversy, according to the Macon Telegraph, 
has now reached the stage where America has the upper hand: 


“Great Britain contends that, while the building of battle- 
ships and cruisers of above 10,000 tons is limited by the Wash- 
ington treaty, there is no limit to the number of cruisers below 
10,000 tons that can be built. She has proceeded to build as 
many as she has wanted, and has reasserted the doctrine that she 
needs more cruisers than any other nation. America has con- 
tended, upon the other hand, that England has already conceded 
equality with America in the need for a Navy, and that if En- 
gland is going into extensive cruiser building, America will do the 
same thing. 

‘“‘Neither nation is anxious for a naval-building race; England 
is certainly not, because she is not in position to stand it. Amer- 
ica can, but it is not desirable. It is entirely possible, therefore, 
that America, having the better of the logic and the better of the 
finances, will say to England that she can take her choice between 
a naval race and an agreement to limit cruiser-building. That, 
in effect, is what America has already said, and it is to prevent a 
building race that English statesmen have become active.” 


RABBIT-HUNTERS FOR OUR ARMY? 


UR SIX MILLION RABBIT-HUNTERS, duck- 

() hunters, and deer-hunters, added to the 3,500,000 men 

which General Summerall thinks we should have in the 

regular Army establishment, will be able to give a good account 

of themselves if they are ever called upon in a national emergency, 

believes Mr. L. A. Mann, of New York City. Writing to The 
Herald Tribune, Mr. Mann says: 


“Tf Major-General Summerall thought to astonish the natives 
by his new Army mobilization plan, he will just have to guess 
again. Beside his proposal for six-field armies, aggregating 
3,500,000 men, the forty-eight States can put into the field, 
without batting an eye, forty-eight grand armies aggregating 
more than 5,750,000, with several back counties to hear from. 
And, furthermore, a splendid aggregation of A. EH. F. fighters 
is in the field right now! They are fighting cotton-tail rabbits, 
squirrels, grouse, quail, turkeys(!), and deer. Some people call 
them the Licensed Hunters’ Force. 

“Tn 1927 sixty-three hunters were killed in Pennsylvania, 
twenty-eight in New York, twenty-six in Texas, and so on. This 
year of grace thirty-two were (up to date) killed in New York 
and sixty-one wounded; and the end is not yet. 

“The largest State armies are those of New York, which con- 
tains about 600,000 hunters, and of Pennsylvania, about 590,- 
000. Every military man can easily figure out the number of 
American divisions of 40,000 men each. 

“In 1927 in Pennsylvania—a good game State, and the uni- 
versal ‘model’—in the whole open season for hunting it took 
forty-one hunters to get one deer, fifty hunters to get one turkey, 
three-quarters of one hunter to get one ruffed grouse, and 1,567 
hunters to kill one bear. Each hunter averaged six rabbits. 

“In 1924-25 New Jersey had in the field 155,567 licensed 
hunters; and it took two and one-half hunters to get each quail 
killed, nineteen for each woodeock, two for each duck, and so on. 

‘“Out of this one consoling fact rises and shines like a star. 
If our shores are invaded by devastating hordes of savage rab- 
bits, grouse, Mexican quail, and cruel deer, General License will 
find the World’s Greatest Field Force of 6,000,000 well-armed 
men ready to spring to arms to repel the invaders, and also to be 
shot by each other. ‘Down, Eros! Up, Mars!’”’ 


THE FERRY-BOAT’S FAREWELL — The way bridges are 


putting ferries out of business along the Ohio River is an illustra- _ 


tion of the economic consequences of the universal use of the 
automobile, as seen by an editor of the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce. Here is a once prosperous water enterprise which has 
been crippled beyond all hope of recovery. Within the recol- 
lection of this writer, Mr. W. G. Sibley, along a two-hundred-mile 
stretch of the Ohio River, ‘‘vehicle bridges have been built at 
Marietta, Parkersburg, Pomeroy, Point Pleasant, Huntington, 
Ironton, and Portsmouth—every important town between 
Wheeling and Cincinnati.’”’ And it seems that in the case of 
every city except Huntington, the welcome to the new bridge had 
to be accompanied by a last farewell to the ferry-boats. Mr. 
Sibley’s comment is interesting because a similar development, 
perhaps less marked, must be going on along a number of our 
great rivers. He says: 


“These ferries were institutions, and made fortunes for their 
owners almost without exception. To be the owner of a ferry- 
boat was to be rich. We recall the famous Maggie Paden at 
Parkersburg; ‘and before the B. & O. Railroad bridge was built 
there, the ferry that transported passengers and freight trains 
to and fro across the Ohio. The Pomeroy Champions, one, two 
or three boats in succession, were also famous. 

“All the ferries were feeders to the towns they served, busy 
every day with perhaps a hundred cargoes a day. But in recent 
years, since automobile travel became large, new bridges for 
vehicles have been built at Portsmouth, Ironton, Huntington, 
Point Pleasant, Pomeroy, and Parkersburg. 

“Only one city, Huntington, has traffic sufficient to maintain 
a ferry business. The automobile brought all these bridges, and 
the ferry owners retired to enjoy the incomes from their sav- 
ings. In most cases the bridge companies paid them well for 
their ferry rights and boats.” 
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LABOR DECLARES WAR ON MACHINES 


NEMPLOYMENT, PARTICULARLY THAT caused 
| by ‘‘bootleg” immigration, by the growing use of ma- 
chinery, and by tariff laws that fail to protect the 
worker, seems to have been the dominant issue before the recent 
convention of the American Federation of Labor at New Orleans. 
“One of the most important problems affecting labor to-day,” 
said President William Green, ‘‘is the displacement of workmen 
by machines and by devices which automatically do the work 
once done by trained men.”” And he went on to declare that 
“organized labor will oppose with every bit of power it has 
the turning adrift of men replaced by machinery and for whom 
no position is made. The Federation will never allow a human 
scrap-heap to be built up in this country.” 

Of the subjects discust at the ten-day*convention, the intensi- 
fied production resulting from the rapid improvement in machin- 
ery seems to have caused the greatest amount of editorial com- 
ment. But newspaper editors in such widely separated cities 
as New York, Milwaukee, Birmingham, Washington, Minneapo- 
lis, Troy, Omaha, and Columbus do not agree with the Federa- 
tion officials that one of the most important problems affecting 
labor to-day is the displacement of workmen by machines. ‘In 
any case, the process is inevitable,’ concludes the Birmingham 
Age-Herald, and the Brooklyn Eagle agrees that— 


“President Green is undertaking a difficult—probably an 
impossible—task, if he proposes to fight to a finish against auto- 
matic machinery. 
ance would mean an endless series of strikes and industrial 


anarchy. And talk about a ‘human junk-heap’ is not con- | 


sistent with the dignity of the American workman. He is his 
own master. If one opening is closed, he seeks another.”’ 


It is fairly significant, remarks the Minneapolis Tribune, that 
the United States, where machine production has reached its 
ereatest efficiency, ‘‘offers wages and a standard of living un- 
equaled in the entire world.’”’ Here, notes the Washington Post, 
‘““every worker has at his elbow the equivalent of 345 helpers, 
and the machines of the entire country furnish the equivalent of 
3,000,000,000 men.” As The Wall Street Journal points out: 


““The use of power-driven machinery ushered in the industrial 
revolution, and from that time progress in human betterment has 
been constant. Every labor-saving device and every new 
machine that has cheapened production has added to the sum 
total of human ‘welfare. 

““Machinery is not the enemy of the workingman. He has 
to-day four or five times as much of manufactured goods as the 
man, of a generation ago. This is because of the enormous 
increase in output per person. The production of those goods 
in which capital finds employment depends upon their consump- 


tion by the masses of the people, of whom labor forms a large | 


proportion. Consumption depends upon a right adjustment of 
wages and the making of goods plentiful and cheap. This is the 


way to a higher standard of living and to human betterment, 


and without machinery this would be impossible.”’ 


At the same time, too, observes the Troy Times, ‘‘machinery 


has been the biggest factor in the reduction of working hours.” | 


In fact, the Columbus Ohio State Journal considers the Federa- 
tion’s fight against the displacement of workers by machinery 
“a perfectly hopeless undertaking. It is a fight which has been 
going on for centuries, and the machinery always wins.” Quoting 


President Green’s statement that the Federation’s objective ‘‘is | 


human betterment,” the Omaha World-Herald has this to say: 


“Human betterment is a magnificent ideal, and no one will 


deny that the labor movement in general and the American Fed- 


eration of Labor in particular have achieved great results in 
fighting for that ideal. Its further progress is not to be helped 
by resisting machinery, which releases more of time and energy 
to be used in non-productive pursuits. It is rather to be made 


in fighting for a fairer, more equitable distribution of its benefits. | 


sf It is true that in the process of replacement of man power by 
machine power, violent upsets are temporarily occasioned in 


Logically followed up, his aggressive utter- — 
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articular fields of labor. When a machine is introduced into 
idustry which does the work of ten men, those ten men, thrown 
ut of work, are momentarily in distress. But as soon as the 
1dustrial adjustments are made, everybody is better off than 
efore, including the ten displaced men, provided the adjustment 
ermits them to share in the benefits of the leisure thus created. 

Old-time newspaper men can remember how the old printer 
t the cases opposed the coming of the typesetting machine. 
low the typesetting machine and other mechanical aids to the 
ublishing industry have made possible a progress which makes 
mployment for an army of men. It is something that never 
ould have been attained under the old conditions. It has 
1eant bigger and better newspapers and magazines and books, 
nd better conditions for those employed in the industry.” 


One of the ways in which the labor organization plans to pro- 
act American wage standards and limit unemployment is 
hrough an extra session of Congress, which it will ask the Presi- 
ent to call for the revision of the tariff in the interest of those 
etually engaged in production. As now operated, President 
ireen declares, the tariff is easily surmounted by importers, and 
y American manufacturers with $15,000,000,000 invested in 
lants abroad. With these factories turning out goods in com- 
etition with our own domestic products, American financiers and 
1anufacturers who formerly favored high tariffs, it is said, are 
ow advocating lower figures. It is therefore not surprizing to 
‘he Wall Street Journal that labor leaders should take a keen 
terest in the tariff. For— 


“In some lines of merchandise, foreign goods are coming over 
1e wall in quantities sufficient to affect employment here and to 
uise the question whether existing tariffs fully represent the 
ifference in wages and living standards between the producing 
ountries and the United States.” 


Another source of complaint by organized labor is the ‘‘whole- 
ule violation of the Immigration Law,” particularly in industrial 
tates along the Canadian border. It was charged at the New 
rleans convention that at least 20,000 residents of Windsor, 
mtario, for example, cross the boundary each day to work in the 
ctories of Detroit. The enforcement of the quota law, say 
bor delegates, has become a farce along the Canadian border, 
ecause of the dual responsibility of the Department of State and 
1e Department of Labor. Moreover, adds the Mobile Register: 


“here is unrest among the States along our Mexican border 
Iso with regard to the active migration of the Mexican laborer 
orthward across the boundary line. This migration has already 
ached considerable proportions in some localities, and shows 
Oo signs of abating. On the contrary, jobs in the States have 
scome the desideratum of Mexicans of the working class, who 
ok forward and plan for the day when they too shall cross the 
ne and earn many large American dollars. 

““As far as the Mexican inrush is concerned, some amicable 
ay of adjusting the problem ought easily to be found. While 
lexico’s loss is not particularly our gain, it is most certainly true 
at our gain is Mexico’s loss. For Mexico needs the work of 
1 possible laborers intelligently directed at the task of building 
p the Mexican country.” 


Of immigration in general, the Cleveland News says: 


“The Federation has gone on record as favoring increased 
strictions upon immigration. But it is not organized labor 
one which is hostile to the wide-open door. The belief that 
amigration must be severely limited is wide-spread, and it has 
s foundation in our economic situation. The issues to-day 
mfronting labor and capital alike differ materially from the 
-oblems industry had to tackle at the beginning of the nine- 
enth century, or even at so recent a time as 1913. Since the 
Torld War, revolutionary transformations have occurred in our 
dustrial life. ; 

“Rapid improvement in machinery has intensified production. 
1 ten years factory production per unit employee has increased 
) per cent. And the continued installation of more efficient 
bor-saving devices promises even greater changes In our In- 
istrial life. Consequently we are confronted with a serious 
stribution problem which involves the consideration of the 
‘tire world as our logical and necessary market. If at this time 


foreign nations can thrust upon us hundreds of thousands of 
their citizens who were displaced from normal economic life 
during the war and its aftermath, these nations could be relieved 
of pressing domestic problems. But the fate of the dispossessed 
immigrants would not be improved in the least by removing them 
three thousand miles to a country so highly developed indus- 
trially that it does not require their services.” 


Summing up other phases of the New Orleans convention, the 
Duluth News-Tribune informs us that— 


“The American Federation of Labor is a great institution in 
this country. For nearly half a century it has worked with 
marked success for the betterment of conditions among workers, 


Keystone View photograph 


A MACHINE THAT DOES THE WORK OF FOUR PRINTERS 


The Lanston Monotype machine, on which an operator can set type 


four times as fast as a hand compositor. On the day it goes to 

press THe Digest requires the use of four of these keyboards and 

eight type-casting machines. Inventions such as this, observes the 

Omaha World-Herald, “have made possible a progress which makes 
employment for an army of men.”’ 


until to-day the American workman is better paid and enjoys 
a higher standard of hving than the workmen of any other 
country in the world. 

“Union labor had a healthy growth during the year just past. 
The report shows an increase of 81,387 in paid-up memberships, 
with a total of 2,893,913 members on August 31, not including 
some 500,000 members who were on strike or unemployed, and 
for whom no dues were paid to the Federation. 

“Mhe Federation claims that workers not affiliated with the 
union, and still unorganized, have not progressed as rapidly as 
union labor, and that the organization of these groups will form 
the basis of its work during the coming year. The Federation 
also will continue its efforts for a five-day week. This move- 
ment is quietly but gradually gaining ground, and there are 
now said to be more than 165,000 union workers in twenty in- 
dustries enjoying the short work week. 

‘Prospects for labor are bright, and workers are undoubtedly 
facing an, era of prosperity and well-being. The incoming Ad- 
ministration has pledged to labor the right of collective bargain- 
ing, and has gone on record as opposed to the unfair use of injunc- 
tions in labor disputes. 

‘“‘Hmployers in general now recognize the human element in 
labor, and no longer gonsider it as so much machinery. They 
realize that their own prosperity and the stability of industry 
depend uponthe well-being and contentment of their workers. 
There is a better understanding and a greater spirit of coopera- 
tion between employers and employees than ever before.” 
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Courtesy of the Boston and Maine Railroad 


AMONG NEW ENGLAND’S NATURAL ASSETS 


These, says the New England Council, “‘are her forest and seashore, her lakes and streams, her soil, her climate, her mountains.’”’ The picture shows 
a characteristic strip of New England seacoast and lighthouse at Portland, Maine. 


NEW ENGLAND TO “SELL” ITSELF 


HOSE TOURISTS IN THE MAYFLOWER weren’t 

attracted to New England’s ‘‘stern and roeck-bound 

coast”? by any international advertising campaign, nor 
were their infant industries encouraged by optimistic local 
Chambers of Commerce. The only sounds of weleome were the 
roar of breakers and the rush of wind through the pine trees. 
It’s a far ery from the New England movement of 300 years ago 
to the decision of the New England of to-day—suffering from de- 
pression in important industries—to utilize all the modern 
agencies of publicity to bring in settlers and tourists and 
industrialists, in other words to ‘‘sell New England” to the 
nation. Following a more modest campaign, the Council repre- 
senting the six New England States met at Portland last month 
and agreed to spend 
$300,000 a year for three 
years for publicity and 
advertising. The Boston 


oe 


Transcript calls this ‘a 
long step forward in 
intelligent publicity’’; 
“New England now pro- 
poses to profit by the ex- 
perience of other sections 
of the country and to 
develop proper skill in 
marketing her unrivaled 
wares,” says the Boston 
Herald. Such sectional 
publicity campaigns are 
now common, but the 


press look upon this 
action by a section 
largely industrial and 


conservative by training 
and tradition as some- 
thing out of the ordi- 
nary. The Council’s pro- 
gram is thus summarized 
by the Portland Express: 


C. P. Cushing from Ewing Galloway 


““The four objectives of 
the campaign are first, to 


A GLIMPSE OF HISTORIC NEW ENGLAND 


The old Unitarian Church, the first parish in Concord, with the old tavern adjacent—an 
example of what the New England Council calls New England’s “developed assets.’ 


attract visitors and residents; second, to create good-will for 
New England products and increased confidence in their quality, 
both within and outside of New England; third, to stimulate ex- 
pansion of existing industries, to encourage new industries, and 
to bring industries established elsewhere into New England; 
fourth, to inform, inspire, and energize New England.” 


Maine is held up to the other New England States by the 
Springfield Union as an example of what can be accomplished 


by united and persistent effort. Of other regional publicity 
campaigns the Boston Herald says: | 


“Right now the All-Year Club of Southern California is adver 
tising in the Boston newspapers. The initial appropriation « 
that club in 1921 was $46,284; the current appropriation i& 
$648,000. Also, California, Inc., has been expending in thi 
manner $250,000 a year for the last seven years. The Atlant 
Industrial Bureau bega 
in 1925 with $250,000 
and continues to-day 
with $333,333. | 

“St, Louis began iz 
1925 to spend money te 
these ends. The city of 
Dallas, Texas, is expend 
ing $150,000 a year fox 
promotion purposes, and 
has used that amount! 
year by year, for th 
same end since 1921 
The South has jus 
adopted a plan to ‘sell 
the South to the South) 
the North, the West, ang 
the Kast.” 


“New England cam 
not get back her own by 
merely adopting boon 
town psychology,” re: 
marks the  Brooklyw 
Eagle, outside of thar 
section; ‘“‘but she may 
succeed by carefully cort 
relating her forces, work: 
ing as a unit, cuttin 
waste, reducing losse ‘ 
and concentrating on wil 
specialties as pay best.” 


for four hours. 
a ton of that coal.—Punch. 


substitute for cotton, but in 
this country we just use silk. 
—New York Evening Post. 


about the origin of man, and 
determine what his finish is 


so much needed in this coun- 


among the ‘‘intelligentsia.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


agent.— NewYork Evening Post. 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press’) 


CoNnTENTMENT is about eight parts laziness.—Atlanta Con- 


stitution. 


Provers, revised by Wall Street: What goes up must go up.— 


New York Evening Post. 


Recorp is established by imports of rubber. This is getting to 


be a bouncing country.— Winston-Salem Journal. 


A SCIENTIST says there is no such thing as perfect climate. 


That man would be hanged in California.—Dallas News. 


TureeE trucks of coal caught fire in Yorkshire and burned 
We should like 


*Enauanp has developed a 


ScIENCE might rest up a bit 


to be.—New York American. 


‘*PRESIDENT CooLIDGE Has 
Had Many Offers.’”’ But not, 
we venture, one to go into 
the talkie movies.—New York 
Evening Post. 


NorTHInG seems to be quite 


try as the spread of intelligence 


OnE of these days we expect 
to read of a Hollywood actress 
who has been granted a divorce 
and the custody of the press 


WHEN you see smoke rolling ‘i 7 
out the windows of a modern Co es a 
home these days it might be a : 
female bridge party instead 
of the house on fire.—Florida 
Times-Union. 

; 


Tue last time we counted, 
the Democrats were facing a 
deficit of a million and a half. 
It may yet be necessary to 
ask some Philadelphia cop to pay off this mortgage—The New 
Yorker. 


A Missouri woman has willed her estate to her seventeen dogs. 
This isn’t the first to go that way, however.—Council Bluffs 
Nonpareil. 


UnpeEr present conditions the possessor of a seat on the New 
York Stock Exchange could be excused for not giving it to a lady. 
—Troy Record. 


We guess that just as soon as the Philadelphia police force 
gets through arresting one another, the day’s regular work com- 
mences.—Detroit News. 


Nature doubtless is grand, but it wasn’t a very brilliant 
scheme to put most of the vitamines in things you don’t like.— 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


SoLoMON was a wise guy, but he could never have competed 
with Tus Lirzrary Dicest in forecasting our Presidential 
elections.—Hartford Courant. 


Rememper the good old days when the people in the rural 
districts had so much money they could afford to buy a gold 
brick once in a while?—Rushville (Ind.) Republican. 


Tue report on the Road Fund makes it clear that the pedes- 
trian is not to blame for motor accidents. This should be a great 
solace to him as he whizzes along in the ambulance.— Punch. 


: a . ; WE LCOME-!// 


WASHINGTON 


HIS MOST ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION 
AWAITS HIM AT HOME 


—Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


Most of the plungers seem to think Wall is a one-way street.— 
New York Evening Post. 


Diet specialists now tell us that spaghetti is the best all-around 
food. All around what?—Brooklyn Eagle. 


APPLAUDING a movie actor is safe, because he can’t come 
back and give an eneore.— Yates Center (Mo.) Times. 


Tue American Federation of Labor reelects Green president— 
but it is still against the Reds.— Winston-Salem Journal. 


Fururisric art is now being faked, but there is no proof yet 
that the fake is any better 
than the original. — Boston 
Transcript. 


Ir is when a boiling stock 
market begins to cool that the 
water becomes most evident.— 
Christian Science Monitor. 


Tuat New York stock mar- 
ket has broken all records. 
It will begin on the hearts a 
little later.—Wichita Eagle. 


Mr. Hoover’s trip has 
proved that battle-ships aren’t 
obsolete, but make very handy 
fishing-smacks.— New York 
Evening Post. 


An amateur gardener has 
succeeded in crossing a cabbage 
with an onion. This adds an- 
other horror to the Christmas- 
gift cigar.— Punch. 


A spat on the Stock Ex- 
change sold for $575,000. And 
you can’t get one in the sub- 
way for a nickel, either.— 
New York Evening Post. 


MILLIKAN, scientist, says 
man will be here for a billion 
years yet. Possibly that is 
why politicians show no rush 
about farm relief.—Wichita 
Eagle. 


You might not believe it, 
but in some of our cities pov- 
erty is so great the people 
can’t buy gasoline to drive to the soup lines up-town.—Council 
Bluffs Nonpareil. 


As one Democrat we are willing to start a subseription list to 
buy Tur Literary Diaust before the beginning of the 1932 
campaign.— Tombstone (Ariz.) Epitaph. 


Iv is probable that the Democrats will not again take issue 
with such a strong combination as the full dinner-pail and the 
old oaken buecket.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Wuat has become of the old-fashioned barber who said he was 
‘s professor of the tonsorial art’’?—Aitchison Globe. He is now 
practising as a beautician.— Arkansas Gazette. 


Tun total stock of money in the United States has increased to 
$8,252 264,301, which indicates that we are getting ready to do 
our Christmas shopping.— Topeka State Journal. 


OcEAN-HOPPERS and good-will cementers are requested not to 
come to New York for welcomes until further notice. Wall 
Street can not spare any ticker tape just now.—The New Yorker. 


Wuar has become of that fellow who was going to cancel his 
subscription to Tur Lirrrary Dicusr because of the gross bias 
and inaccuracy of its straw vote?— Mesa (Ariz.) Journal-Tribune. 


Tum winner of a prize offered by an Italian journal for an un- 
published comedy was found to be in prison. On the other hand, 
many authors of published comedies are still at large——Punch. 


FOREIGN 


COMMENT 


WESTERNIZATION OF THE EAST STARTS A REVOLT 


HE EASTERN SOUL may or may not be unchanging, 
according to the poet’s line, but certainly the body is 
showing itself in new colors to the world, and various 

observers venture to predict that the time may come when one 
of the household words of the Orient will be “snappy clothes 
for snappy dressers.” The 
most drastic form of Western- 
ization is being witnessed in 
Afghanistan, and reports from 
“the eastern part of that coun- 
try tellof arebellion against the 
Westernizing reforms of King 
‘Amanullah. Shinwari tribes- 
‘men who have been in revolt 
are said, in Associated Press 
dispatehes from India, to 
have been joined by Rhuganis 
and Mohmands. We learn 
further that roads are reported 
to have been cut on both sides 
of Jalalabad, where the King 
has been directing operations 
against the rebels, and that 
the town had been surrounded. 
But the Government forces 
have been strengthened by 
new troops, and Afghan Min- 
isters are negotiating with the 
insurgent leaders. 

As the London Daily Mail 
sees it, the drab monotony of 
Western dress is obliterating 
the polychromatic splendors 
that once presented the 
traveler with a revolution in 
costume for every day’s march 
from Samarkand to Yoko- 
hama. The pigtails of China 
seem already almost as remote 
as those of Nelson’s Navy, 
and this newspaper continues: 


“*The Shah of Persia is cloth- 
ing his subjects in trousers 
and top-hats. The falling veils 
of Islam may reveal fresh 
feminine beauties to the ad- 
miration of the world, but with 
them none the less an ancient 
mystery sinks to the level of 
the commonplace. Even the 
tarbush, or fez, which was in- 
troduced by Mahomet Ali (as 
a modified top-hat) to displace the turban, as part of his policy 
for the Westernization of Hgypt, is now being expelled from Tur- 
key as a symbol of an obsolete Orientalism. Thus the whirligig 
of time bring’s in its revenges. 

‘“We of the West can not scorn the compliment the Hast pays 
us. Yet our imitators have not caught us in one of our happiest 
moments. If a European uniformity of dress is to be imposed on 
all the world, many will regret that the step was not taken long 
ago, when we could clothe our Oriental friends in the grace and 
dignity of Western costume in the age of Leonardo, or of Van 
Dyck, or even of Reynolds.” 


Keystone View Company photograph 


MAKERS OF NEW AFGHANISTAN 


King Amanullah and Queen Souriya, whose Westernizing reforms 
are bitterly opposed by Afghan religious leaders. 


It seems a pity to the London Star that the East, in its haste to 
prove its equality with the West, should so persistently rob itself 
of its own charm, and that its new rulers everywhere should de- 
velop such a reform craze on national dress. In a survey of 
striking changes of custom in the East we read: 


“The Chinese have forbid- 
den the pigtail, Kemal Pasha 
the fez and the veil; now the 
Shah has ordered coats and 
trousers, and King Amanullah 
is busy reclothing his court and 
his officials. Even Japan, once 
the most charming of Eastern 
countries, has taken over 
bowler hats and reach-me- 
downs with the Western fac- 
tory system. Do clothes really 
make the modern man? Half 
the charm of Sir Orfari Atta 
was contained in his flowing 
native robes. The world will 
be a much more drab place 
when all its peoples are mo- 
notonously clothed alike in 
suitings.”’ 


It is noted by the London 
Daily News that in Persia one 
queen has set her face sternly 
against the indecorous cos- 
tumes of Paris, while in Afghan- 
istan another queen is appar- 
ently bent on teaching her 
wild fanatical highlanders the 
beauty and the value of West- 
ern civilization. This news- 
paper then asks: 4 


. 


“Will Queen Souriya suc- 
ceed? Does one want her to 
sueceed? Itis not a question 
which it is quite as easy to an- 
swer right off as might appear. 
Doubtless mere savagery, mere 
empty-minded barbarism, must 
go down before civilization— 
any civilization; and on the 
whole the sooner the better. 
But do we want to see the 
East entirely Westernized? Old 
Japan was a finer and a hap- 
pier country in certain ways 
than the splendidly efficient 
modern Power. It is very far 
ahead yet, and neither we nor 
our children need worry about 
it; but it is possible to con- 
ceive the spiritual battle end- 
ing, as the material battle 
ended, in the complete subjection of the East; and to imagine a 
world in which the forms, at least, of Western life and thought 
would rule unchallenged the whole habitable world, except perhaps 
among the Hskimos and in the dark hearts of Central Africa and 
South America, Would it really be a better world? Are you sure?” 


An amusing result of the reform in dress among the Afghans is 
reported in a Lahore (India) dispatch to the New York Times, 
from which we learn that: 


“So great is the dearth of European headgear in Kabul, 
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Afghanistan, as a result of King Amanullah’s order that all its 
citizens must wear hats, that The Civil and Military Gazette’s 
special correspondent has returned with the news that his own 
headgear was stolen immediately on his arrival. He rejoined 
his newspaper wearing what purported to be an Afghan colonel’s 
toupee made of cardboard. 

““Meanwhile, the Sikhs in the Punjab have been much upset 
by the new order. The Sikh shrine’s protection committee has 
protested to the Afghan Consul-General that the Sikhs are en- 
joined by their religion to wear turbans. The Consul-General 
replied that the Sikhs would be exempt, but the Sikh organiza-~ 
tion fears the order will be made general, nevertheless.” 


That the way of the reformer, even 
as of the proverbial transgressor, is 
hard, in Afghanistan at least, we are 
assured by the Bangkok Siam Obser- 
ver, which tells us that the religious 
leaders of Afghanistan, the Mollahs, 
are reputed to be at the head of the 
‘opposition to the ‘“‘new-fangled ideas’’ 
.of His Majesty King Amanuilah. Un- 
fortunately, this newspaper asserts, 
these ecclesiastical rulers have on a 
good many occasions ‘‘played a very 
important part in swaying the desti- 
nies of Khorassan,”’ and it is explained 
that: 


“One of the reasons for this is that 
the laws of the land are purely Islamic 
laws. Over these come the laws of the 
Amir, who himself constitutes the Court 
of Appeal. But there have been in- 
numerable instances in the past when 
the weight of the priestly hierarchy was 
sufficient to set aside any rulings that 
the Sovereign might give and on vari- 
ous oceasions in which the Mollahs 
have been directly responsible for 
changes in the ruler. However, since 
the time when Amanullah Khan took 
the throne of his assassinated father, 
in 1919, he has done an enormous 
amount to consolidate his power in 
spite of the machinations of the ultra- 
conservative element, of which the 
priests seem always to have been the 
heads, as they are reputed to be in the 
present instance. But the father of the present ruler had 
established a very strong central government backed by a na- 
tional Army, and from all accounts there had been an enor- 
mous amount of real progress and development made ere 
King Amanullah went to Europe, so that it seems that the con- 
scientious objectors to the reforms are not likely to stand very 
great chances of success. It is obvious that the changes pro- 
posed are planned for the welfare and progress of the State; 
but to what degree this will be appreciated by the people is a 
moot point.” 


THE TURK, 


Among other signs of modernity in Afghanistan, we are told, 
is a marked development in military preparedness and the Pesha- 
war correspondent of the Calcutta Statesman advises us that: 


‘“‘The military progress which is proceeding apace in Afghanis- 
tan is indicated in a recent article in a Jelalabad newspaper, 
Titihad-l-Mashriq, which declares that rapid progress has been 
recorded since the meeting of the Leo Jirga four weeks ago. 

“With regard to the War Ministry’s instructions for training, 
officers have been engaged from Turkey, while a number of suit- 
able Afghans have been sent to Russia, Turkey, and other coun- 
tries. Twenty officers will shortly be dispatched to England in 
order to study aviation; 25 officers have been sent to Russia, of 
whom three died and two failed to pass the test examination; 
15 to France, and 25 to Italy. Artillery instructors have been 
engaged from Italy. ) 

‘As regards the equipment of the Army, machinery has been 
imported for melting iron, manufacturing cartridges, bombs, 
shrapnel, fuses, and gun-powder, and a separate smokeless gun- 
powder factory will shortly be opened.” 


THE TURK, 
WERE PICTURESQUE AND VIVID AS COULD BE. 


INDIA’S “YOUNGER SET” OUT FOR FORCE 
N= WORDS BUT DEEDS wil make the British sur- 


render to India’s demand for an extension of native 

political control in India, we are told, and it is said to be 
the slogan of the younger men in politics who differ sharply from 
the older Indian politicians, who, seemingly, believe that all 
necessary to be done should be done on the principle that what 
India wants can be had for the asking. That the doctrine of 
force—‘‘non-violent or violent foree’””—as the younger Indian 


THE AFGHAN, PERSIAN AND CHINEE, 


Oty 


BUT PROGRESS WAVES ITS WAND AND NOW WE SEE 


THE AFGHAN. PERSIAN AND CHINEE, 


PROGRESS : . - 
—The Evening News (London). 


politicians put it, is creeping into Indian politics is declared to 
be evident from pronouncements made by the ‘‘younger set.” 
We read that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who was educated at 
the famous British public school at Eton, who later attended 
Oxford University, and who recently paid a hurried visit to Mos- 
cow, indulged in pretty plain speaking on this subject in a speech 
that he delivered in Calcutta in reply to the address that was 
presented to him by the All-Bengal Youth Conference. ‘‘You 
can not expect,”’ he asserted, as reported in the Calcutta Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, ‘‘that the aliens (now in control of India) should 
be so generous or unselfish that they ought not to have any inter- 
est for themselves.’’ History, he added, ‘‘has yet to show a 
country which has been unselfish,” and in his view— 


“Political freedom is never achieved without some kind of 
action behind it. This may be physical, non-violent or violent, 
but it has to be admitted that there must be some such force 
behind it to achieve political freedom.” 


A few years ago, when Mahatma Gandhi started the non- 
cooperation movement, he, in Pandit Jawaharlal’s opinion, 
introduced a kind of force. To quote him: “During the non- 
cooperation movement there was some kind of action. This 
action, tho on a smaller scale, was of the first of its kind so far as 
After referring to ‘‘a strong movement in 
meaning the 


bombs 


India is concerned.”’ 
Bengal”? before non-cooperation was started 
attempt to drive the British away by throwing 
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and firing revolvers at them—this Indian publicist went on 
to say: 


‘“‘So far as India as a whole is concerned, it was only in 
the period of non-cooperation that an attempt was made to 
develop mass action. .It has, of course, not achieved freedom for 
India, but it has been successful in creating fear in the Govern- 
ment of India. There is no doubt about that. 

“Any amount of action that is developed in the country will 
be sufficient to put pressure on the Britishers. By whatever 
method we join together, it is bound to succeed. Reference has 
been made from time to time to boycotts of foreign cloth, British 
goods and the like. There is no shadow of doubt that these are 
bound to succeed to the extent 
that they get action behind 
them.” 


In Pandit Jawaharlal’s 
opinion, Indian freedom is not 
likely to come through the in- 
strumentality of Indians ‘“‘who 
understand English.” They 
could achieve freedom, if ‘ they 
act together, and do not go 
against the masses.”’ 


“But if we analyze the Hn- 
elish-educated Indians in the 
country, we find that quite a 
large number of them owe 
their very existence to the 
British Government— either for 
service or hope of service, or 
the like. He—the average 
educated Indian—must natur- 
ally be afraid if British rule 
ceases. 

““Take the instance of trade; 
a great deal of trade is depen- 
dent on the British connec- 
tion. There is no doubt that 
a large number of people who 
are directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the British Goy- 
ernment think that political 
independence will bring disaster 
on them.”’ 


Swaraj—self-rule— will, in 
this politician’s view, adversely 
affect the Indian princes, whom 
he deseribes as ‘‘embodiments 
of feudalism.”’ They, he says, 
“are bound to: lose a good 
number of their privileges, if they do not lose them completely.” 
The landlords—hbig Zemindards—are also likely to suffer. In- 
dividual princes and landlords ‘‘may sincerely desire swara) 
in India,’ but not as a class, for their interest is “‘ 
tered round British rule in India.” 
his hopes to— 


solely cen- 
For these reasons, he pins 


“The peasants and the industrial workers and members of other 
professions. These classes have a great deal to gain and very 
little to lose if alien rule is abolished. These are the people who 
must form the armies or forees to fight the battle of India’s free- 
dom. It is to their interest to do this, as they have got very little 
to lose. Primarily the struggle will rest on them.” 


To attract this ‘“‘army of freedom,”’ Pandit Jawaharlal urges 
the adoption of an ‘“‘economie program” that will be attractive 
to them. That his mind is moving in the direction of Russian 
Communism is clear from his declaration, that: 


“There is no doubt about it that Russia is the country which 
interests us so vitally. From any point of view, whether it is 
social, economic, or political, you are bound to feel interested in 
the tremendous experiment that is going on in Russia. You can 
not ignore it. Russia has interest for us for other reasons. The 
problem of Russia must be interesting to us, because the problems 
of Russia and India are almost similar.” 


A GERMAN JAB AT BRITAIN 


“When India’s politicians raise their hands against John Bull.”’ 
Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


GERMAN SHOTS AT THE HOOVER TRIP 


HE GERMAN FLAG is coming to be a common sight 
in South American ports, and the business streets are 
sprinkled with the signs of German firms and German 
banks. Hence the keen interest of the German press in the 
Hoover voyage. When the World War ended, the world-wide 
trade war started, a conflict that knows no armistice, and the 
sharpshooters of the German editorial trenches are hard at it. 
Good-will talk about Mr. Hoover’s voyage to Latin America is 
soothing to the ear, ‘‘at least to the ears of the vast American 
public that think anything can 
be put over on the peoples of 
‘the Southern continent,” say 
German, - newspapers, 
which are convinced that 
speeches and salutes from the 
distinguished chief passenger 
aboard the war-ship Maryland 
will not overcome the opposi- 
tion of Latin Americans as 
easily as it probably seems. 
In Berlin the Deutsche Allge- 
meine Zeitung expresses the 
opinion that the relations of 
the United States to most 
Latin-American countries have 
not been and are not of the 
best. North American diplo- 
mats, it is alleged, sueceeded 
in preventing the Latin-Amer- 
ican States from building a 
unified front against Washing- 
ton, and revived the binding 
power of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. But the latent antag- 
onism between North America 
and South America was not 
killed, in the view of this daily, 
which proceeds: 


» some 


“In the recent election cam- 
paign the attitude of the 
United States to the Latins 
played animportant réle. The 
Democrats attacked the party 
in power on account of its 
. support of intervention policies 
in Nicaragua. Now it appears that the newly elected President 
wants to allay that impression through his visit to Latin America. 

“Tt is understandable that Mr. Hoover, who is first of all a 
good business man, should desire friendly relations with Latin 
America, and should want to see the present tension relieved. 

“The attitude of the countries he is visiting is not everywhere 
friendly. This is shown by Argentina’s refusal to participate in 
the Pan-American conference at Washington. 

“Nevertheless, Mr. Hoover’s trip is meant to win back for 
Washington at least part of the lost sympathy in the southern 
continent. 

“That Mr. Hoover wishes to appear as the representative, in 
a sense well known, of the power of expansion of the United States 
is shown by the fact that he is making the trip on the war-ship 
Maryland. Mr. Hoover is traveling not only as a business man 
but also as the representative of a powerful Navy with which the 
Latin-American countries are not able to compete. 

“It is reported that his trip is to serve as a means of studying 
the prospects for a second Panama Canal through Nicaragua. 
However, it is not to be expected that that fact will lead to the 


withdrawal of the marines from Nicaragua, where they are the 
cause of so much scandal in Latin America.” 


Solidification of the Monroe Doctrine to the ultimate degree 
for new investments of North American capital and for closer 
economic hegemony of the United States over the countries south 
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of it is the real objective of Mr. Hoover's trip, says the Vossische 
Zeitung, which adds: 


“There are two observers of the President-elect’s journey, 
and they are following with anguish the progress of the Stars and 
Stripes on the Maryland, namely, England and Spain. To put 
the matter bluntly, there will be a struggle in the near future 
between the pound and the dollar for supremacy in Latin- 
American economies. 

ein Washington they laugh as much about academic pan- 
Tberianism as over pan-Latinism, which has been already tried 
as a protection against the hegemony of Washington. The goal 
is the control of the oil-fields of all America. Mr. Hoover is the 
oil expert of the United States, and he wants to protect the North 
American oil-fields from exhaustion by the acquisition of other 
sourees.”’ 


AUSTRIA AN “UNSOLVED PROBLEM” 


USTRIA’S RIVAL FASCIST AND SOCIALIST ARMIES, 
A which threatened to make trouble a few weeks ago, 
were handled in masterly manner, we are told, 

by the Austrian Government. They put Vienna in a state 
of siege in order that the Fascists should have their march 
of demonstration in the forenoon and be out of the way before 
the Socialists began theirs in the afternoon. According to the 
Manchester Guardian both the Fascist and the Socialist forces 
proclaim themselves as purely defensive protectors against 
possible external enemies. But this, we are told, ‘‘creates an 
intolerable situation in which nerves are dangerously strained and 
a coup d’état by either organization is possible without any 
warning.” To allow unofficial armies to be organized is a 
blunder, to permit them to reach the present pitch of efficiency 
was criminal, in the judgment of The Guardian. Meanwhile 
Vienna press dispatches advise us that the National Assembly 
has elected Wilhelm Miklas second President of the Austrian 
Republic for a four-year term. The first two ballots were in- 
decisive, we are told, but on the third the Social Democrats 
withdrew their candidate, former Chancellor Dr. Karl Renner. 
Surveying Austria’s transformation as a result of the war, Dr. 
Renner, ina London Labor journal, The Daily Herald, recalls that: 


“The word ‘Austria’ has two meanings for the world at large. 
For four hundred years the idea of a great world-Power was 
coupled with it. From 1526 until 1918 it stood for the mighty 
Empire on the Danube, which was built up by the German 
princely House of Hapsburg out of the German Alpine countries, 
the Lands of the Bohemian and the Hungarian Crowns; for a 
time it included also Northern Italy and a part of Poland. 

“This great Power broke up in 1918 under the hammer-blows 
of the Allied armies. The Czechs, Hungarians, Poles, and 
Jugoslavs formed their own States, and the inhabitants of the 
German Alpine districts on the Danube—the original family 
property of the Counts and Grand Dukes of Hapsburg—were 
left high and dry, deserted by those who for four hundred years 
had shared with them good and evil fortune. 

“Not only was this country left overnight with no guiding hand 
and no future. It was flooded with disordered troops streaming 
back, horrified and bitterly angry, from the Italian front. What 
was to happen to these German provinces—what was to be the 
fate of its inhabitants? History will one day record that alone 
the Social-Democratic Labor party did not lose its head, but 
found a way out of the chaos and took the lead.” 


Dr. Renner goes on to say that, owing to the impulse given 
by this party,-all German deputies of the old Austrian Parlia- 
ment assembled on October 21, 1918, in Vienna and declared 
themselves to be a provisional representative body for the 
German parts of Austria—that is to say, representative of 
“‘German Austria.’’ They decided to form its inhabitants into a 
separate State and to set up an independent government. We 
are then informed that: 

“The National Assembly formed a committee with full powers 
to draft a constitution. On November 12 the Constituent 
National Assembly adoptéd the provisional Constitution, and 


declared that all the German lands of the old Empire now 
formed the German-Austrian Republic. 


“In this notable assembly sat also representatives of German 
South Tyrol and of the German territories of the present-day 
Czechoslovakia. These territories also, by the free voice of the 
people, declared their adherence to German Austria. Had the 
‘Right of Self-Determination,’ as proclaimed by President Wil- 
son, been allowed to have effect, these territories would to-day 
form part of Austria, with a population of at least 10,000,000. 

“But German Austria, tho only one-eighth of the old Danube 
Monarchy, was condemned by the Peace Conference of St. Ger- 
main in 1919 to bear alone the war-guilt for the whole and (what 
was of much more evil effect) the war debts. South Tyrol was 
given to Italy, and more than three million Germans to Czecho- 
slovakia, so that there remained only a tiny State of six millions, 
nearly one-third of whom inhabit the capital, Vienna. 

“Thus, there was created a State-form unfitted to live at all, 
with a State capital—the fourth largest in Europe—having prac- 
tically no economic hinterland. The frontiers are drawn at 
thirty miles distance from this capital! It is precisely as tho 
Paris with a few neighboring departments were to be cut out of 
France, deprived of access to the sea, surrounded with high cus- 
toms walls, and declared to be an independent State. 

“The State thus created was forbidden in the Treaty of St. 
Germain to unite with the other Germans of Europe in a com- 
mon State, despite the fact that for centuries Vienna herself 
was the capital of the Empire of the Germans. 

‘“‘All the greater difficulties with which the Austrian Republic 
has had to contend during these ten years can be traced back to 
these unhappy provisions of the Treaty of St. Germain. At the 
foundation of the Republic on November 12, 1918, the Con- 
stituent National Assembly declared unanimously that ‘German 
Austria is a part of the German Republie.’” 


Union with Germany was immediately adopted as the national 
program, we are told, and this advocate of the Austrian Social- 
Democratic party in Austria goes on to say that during the first 
two years of its existence the Austrian Republic (1918-20) was 
“governed by a coalition of Social-Democrats and Christian 
Socials.”” We read then: 


“At the elections held in the autumn of 1920 the Social- 
Democratic representation was weakened, and the Christian 
Socials secured a majority. From 1920 until to-day the country 
has been ruled by the bourgeois parties’ bloc, headed by the 
Christian-Social party and its. leader, Dr. Ignaz Seipel. This 
bloc secured. the majority—tho on each occasion a smaller one— 
at the two elections of 1924 and 1927. 

“The bourgeois-bloc Government was at the start strongly 
influenced by monarchist propaganda, and by the neighboring 
country of Hungary, where the throne was upheld and reserved 
for the Hapsburgs. Bit by bit, however, the republican idea 
has grown stronger, and to-day predominates in bourgeois 
circles also. 

“The terms of the St. Germain peace were ratified in 1919 by 
the Coalition Government. From 1920 onwards the bourgeois 
bloc has been solely responsible for foreign policy. Austria 
entered the League of Nations, and through the mediation of 
Geneva, the Federal Chancellor, Dr. Seipel, secured the so-called 
‘League Loan’ for the rehabilitation of the State finances and 
the stabilization of the currency. For five years now the 
country has had the benefit of the stable schilling currency, tho 
it has never obtained relief from the general economi¢ crisis. 
Still many factories stand idle—the number of unemployed is, for 
so small a country, simply terrifying. Still is the country 
sbaken by social crisis following social crisis. 

“Despite this economic depression, the Social-Democratic 
Labor party in Austria has managed to keep the workers in- 
fluenced by Communist propaganda. Bolshevism found no soil 
to grow in in Austria. Nevertheless, Fascist movements have 
arisen of recent years under the influence of the Italian neighbor, 
their leaders fired by the example of Mussolini. Heavy industry 
has equipped from its financial resources armed bands, which 
threaten the working classes and seek to sweep away the social 
welfare measures made law through the Social-Democrats, and 
to abolish democratic government.” 


Dr. Renner then calls attention to the fact that the working 
classes in Austria have prepared for resistance, and have formed 
a body which, ‘‘if unarmed, is of semimilitary character, for 
the protection of the republic—the Republican Defense Corps.” 
There have been frequent collisions between the two formations, 
and again and again ‘“‘workers have been shot down by the 


Fascists.” 


SCIENCE» AND+ INVENTION 


Copyright by Keystone 


A CHRISTMAS-DAY CROP OF BABIES AT A HOSPITAL IN LONDON 


Including a pair of twins, in the arms of the doctor disguised as Santa. 
we are told they can see nothing in their first three weeks of life. 


Despite their blinkings, and boasts of their intelligence by proud parents, 


Hearing, touch, taste, and smell are also very rudimentary. 


OUR THREE WEEKS OF BLINDNESS 


ACH OF US WAS ONCE BLIND. During the first 
three weeks of our babyhood we could not see. We 
“didn’t take notice,’’ the nurse said; and the reason was 

that we could not use our eyes at all. So, at least, we are assured. 
by a writer in The American Weekly (New York), summarizing 
information recently given out by Dr. Park Lewis, vice-president 
of the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness. When 
a new-born baby seems to be staring fixedly at its adoring mother 
or at its kindly nurse, what it actually sees is—nothing. The 
new eyes, still unskilled in what will be their job through life, 
are far more likely to be attracted by an open window into the 
sunlight or by a near-by electric lamp than by anything human. 
To quote from the article: 


‘‘Old-fashioned nurses used to say after a few days that the 
new baby was beginning to ‘take notice’; a phrase which has the 
full approval of modern science. For about three weeks 
after birth, says Dr. Lewis, a baby can not really see anything 
clearly. 

‘*These three blind weeks are not altogether eye-blind. They 
are brain-blind, too, for the brain has not yet learned what eye 
messages mean. Messages that go to the brain centers from the 
ears need also to be learned and sorted. Touch messages are, 
perhaps, understood a little better; for these are simpler. 
Perhaps the sensations that adults call taste and smell are 
equally lacking. But the deficiency is more likely to be in the 
sorting and interpreting office in the untrained brain than in 
the ear or nose or other organ of sense. 

“The baby’s eye has, however, some beginner’s handicaps 
of its own. For example, the eyes of virtually all white children 
are very light in color at birth; most of them are blue. The 
darkening pigment which Nature is to provide later on as a pro- 
tection against the too brilliant sunlight of southern lands has 
not yet been manufactured in the tender tissues. 

“Hye movement is not yet accurate or speedy. The muscles 
which move the young adult’s eyes like lightning from one side 
or another, to seek pleasure or to watch for danger, have not yet 
learned their duties or fallen under the sway of the nerve centers 
deep in the base of the brain. 

“Hiven for many months after birth one incompleteness of the 
baby’s eye may last. The eye is very likely to be farsighted, 
like the eye of an old man. 


‘‘When babies are born their eyeballs are seldom quite finished. 
It is probable that nearly all babies have sight blurred badly 
and can see objects close at hand only if their eyes are fitted 
with tiny glasses like little old men. Babies afew weeks old some- 
times recognize persons at a little distance better than when the 


person is first seen close at hand. Nature will correct this present- 


ly, for the eyeball grows gradually longer and soon forms the nec- 
essary sharp focus at just the right distance from the eye’s lens.” 


Another thing probably wrong with the sight of young babies 
is that they are color-blind, the author tells us. Not long ago, 
he says, Prof. F. M. Gregg, of Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
found that even cats and dogs see colors very poorly. Raccoons 
are more completely color-blind. The same fact has been found 
by Dr. A. E. Hopkins about mice. If baby seems to like ma- 
ma’s red dress, that is not apt to be because of the color. More 
probably the clothes have different smells or one dress is brighter 
and lighter than the other. To quote again: 


““A few people are completely color-blind and also ‘day-blind.’ 
In the dark these people see well enough. In the strong light of’ 
day they can not see at all. Perhaps some babies, at birth, 
have this complete kind of color-blindness and day-blindness 
combined, due to the failure of the cones in their eyes to form in 
time. It is probable, however, that this complete kind of color- 
blindness is due to the brain rather than the eye. 

“The distinguished English physiologist, Dr. Ernest H. Star- 
ling, recently concluded that partially color-blind individuals 
have something wrong with the sorting machinery in the brain, 
not with the perceiving machinery in the eye. This is probably 
what is wrong with babies’ eyes. 

“A few months ago an eighteen-year-old girl at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, suddenly acquired her sight after having been blind 
from birth. Her experiences, news-dispatches report, were pe- 
culiar. She could see a chair, but she had no faintest idea what 
it was. When she went and felt of the chair she knew instantly. 
One by one, she needed laboriously to learn the looks of familiar 
things that she knew only by touch. Just so, Dr. Lewis’s theory 
says, the baby needs to learn the looks of everything. 

“This learning is probably not unlike learning to walk or to 
speak. Perhaps in the long-distant future, babies will be born 


able to walk and speak within a few days or weeks. Nothing 
like that has happened yet. 
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“Very little is known about the order in which the five senses 
develop in a baby or are learned by the baby’s brain. It is a 
field of scientific investigation largely neglected; perhaps for the 
quite natural reason that even scientists are more interested in 
babies as human individuals than as experimental material to be 
studied. It is probable, however, that the sense of touch is 
almost the first sense to be understood and used by the infant 
brain, if not the very first. Before a baby ean do anything else 
it shows signs of discomfort or comfort. It can feel and seize 
things before it can look or listen. 

“Next to this touch sense the sense 
of hearing probably comes to be under- 
stood and used. The American psy- 
chologist, Dr. John B. Watson, ob- 
served that babies are frightened by 
loud noises when still too young for 
lights or other visible things to have 
apparent effect. Last of all to de- 
velop, it is probable, is the sense which 
is to be the master of all in later life— 
the sense of sight. 

“The world of a few-days-old baby 
must be an extraordinary world, for- 
tunately unremembered by the time 
its confused images have been sorted 
out and understood. Blotches of light 
come and go as day begins or ends. 
Dim gray shapes move about, bring 
food, do comfortable or uncomfortable 
things to the baby’s bed or clothes. 
Strange noises clamor for admission 
and recognition in the confused baby 
brain. No wonder that babies like to 
forget it all as often as they can, and 
go to sleep.’ 


ARCTIC GETTING WARMER—The 
Arctic climate is getting warmer, at 
least temporarily. This is indicated, 
we are told by Science Service’s Daily 
News Bulletin (Washington), by the 
results of the U. S. Coast Guard’s 
expedition to the waters between 
Labiador and Greenland, which was 
recently noticed in these columns, and 
which has recently returned after an 
absence of over two months. By 
measurement of ocean temperatures 
in this area, they found that a sur- 
face layer of water 300 feet thick, 
covering 100,000 square miles, is five 
degrees warmer than normally. ‘Such 
an additional heat reservoir of tre- 
mendous proportions is bound to have 
far-reaching climatic effects,’ pointed 
out Commander Edward H. Smith, 
who commanded the expedition. Other 
important conclusions were as follows: 
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“The bottom water in the trough be- 
tween Greenland and Labrador has a 
temperature of 37 degrees Fahrenheit 
and a saltiness of 3.49 per cent. ‘The observations showed,’ said 
Commander Smith, ‘that this water was not produced on the sur- 
face or by melting ice, as suggested in theories of Nansen and Pet- 
tersson, but indications point to a slow bottom-creep from the 
Antarctic as the source of such waters, even off Greenland.’ 
The coastal shelves of Greenland are much narrower than shown 
on present-day maps, while the Labrador shelf is wider. Three 
headlands were sighted by the Marion north of 60 degrees lati- 
tude, which indicate that the coast of Baffin Land, as shown on 
maps, is in some places as much as twenty miles inerror. The 
Aretie waters were extremely open this summer. About a 
thousand bergs in Disko Bay near the glacier front, and 200 
bergs stranded on the Labrador Coast near Cape Harrison, con- 
stituted practically the only ice present. The Arctic pack itself 
shrank to twenty miles off Cape Dier, Baffin Land.” 


ACKNOWLEDGING THE CORN 


Jack and his beanstalk are matched by the American 


and his cornstalk. 
business progress is no more wonderful than our 
agricultural advance, says an authority who makes 
the farmer’s tools. 


OUR UP-TO-THE-MINUTE FARMERS 


HE CARTOONIST’S IDEA OF THE FARMER as a 

man in a torn straw hat, holding a pitchfork, and with 

“hayseed in his hair,” is not held by William Butter- 
worth, chairman of the board of Deere and Co., the plow- 
makers, and incidentally president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. Mr. Butterworth views the 
American farmer as an extremely 
up-to-date producer of vital necessi- 
ties, and he gives chapter and verse 
for this belief in detail. In an inter- 
view printed in The Executives’ Maga- 
zine (St. Louis), Mr. Butterworth is 
quoted as saying: 


‘“No general discussion of the con- 
dition of the American farmer can 
have the slightest validity; for, beyond 
the fact of being citizens of the United 
States and drawing their sustenance 
from the soil, the multifarious groups 
of proprietors and workers included 
under the general designation have no 
common characteristics. Under the 
general name ‘farmer’ we include the 
market-gardener near the great East- 
ern cities and the grower of citrus fruit 
in the Rio Grande Valley. We include 
the grazer of cattle on the mountain 
ranges of Colorado and Wyoming, and 
the raiser of wheat in Western Kansas 
and the Texas Panhandle. The term 
covers the dairy-owner of Wisconsin, 
the potato-raiser of Idaho, the breeder 
of beef stock in the Corn Belt, the 
cotton-raiser of the Mississippi Delta, 
the Californian who grows early vege- 
tables for a market 3,000 miles away. 
The man who discusses the farm 
‘problem’ must, if he is to be under- 
stood, begin by telling whai group of 
farmers he has in mind, what part of 
the nation they inhabit and what 
they raise. - ; 

‘“There is no kind of difficulty which 
is just now overshadowing Americans 
generally who draw their living from 
the soil. This is not a matter of 
opinion, but of fact. The wholesale 
price-index for the nation on the first 
of August showed the highest figure - 
but one for that month since 1920, 
Mail-order sales for the month of July 
establish a new high record for that 
month—two things which would have 
been impossible had there been any 
general curtailment of the buying 
power of farmers, who compose the 
largest group of purchasers in the 
nation. In 1927, five and a half tons 
of steel out of every hundred manufac- 
tured in the United States were fabri- 
cated to meet the uses of American 
agriculture. In the current year, the 
great implement companies have ex- 
perienced a record summer business. These facts are utterly 
irreconcilable with any theory of general agricultural depression, 
or general financial embarrassment of the American farmer. 
Farmers are buying more implements than ever—and paying 
for them too. There are troubles and difficulties in certain parts 
of the agricultural field—but they are neither of the kind nor 
the number to make out a case for any sort of general agricul- 
tural depression. 

“The real difficulty of the growers of field crops is as different 
as possible from certain current representations. It has often 
been said that agriculture ought to follow the example of the 
manufacturing industries, and ‘turn the farm into a factory.’ 
We have been told that the farmer is not progressive—tha 
he is operating small producing units wastefully, while indus 


try, coordinating the efforts of thousands of workers under a 


America’s miraculous 


22 


single roof, has swept by him and left him hopelessly in the 
lurch. 
‘“The man who believes these things is no closer to the farmer 
than the caricatures in the comic papers will take him. Those 
who have worked with the American farmer know that he has 
get a new record in the history of man in contact with the soil, 
~ by the quickness and intelligence with which he has assimilated 
- the results of invention and scientific research, and made the 
changes in his daily practice which new appliances and new 
methods indicated. The demonstration may be found in records 
of the farmer’s working hours, and the yields resulting from his 
efforts. The labor-cost of a bushel of wheat eighty years ago 
was about seventeen cents; just before the war it was three 
and a half cents, tho wages had greatly risen in the meantime. 
In 1850 the labor required to produce a bushel of corn was 
four and one-half hours; to-day it is forty-one minutes.” 


HURRICANE POSSIBILITIES 

HE DESTRUCTIVE WEST INDIAN hurricane is no 

more violent and no more frequent to-day than in past 

years, says Charles L. Mitchell, meteorologist, in a 
bulletin issued by the 
U.S. Weather Bureau. 
A “hurricane” is simply 
a tropical storm of un- 
usual violence, not a 
high-speed whirlwind of 
relatively small diam- 
eter, such as a tornado. 
Mr. Mitchell writes: 
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““Tropical storms 
have occurred during 
past ages, and undoubt- 
edly will oceur in the 
ages tocome. Colum- 
bus had the misfortune 
to encounter one dur- 
ing one of his voyages 
and to suffer destruc- 
tion of a large part of 
his fleet, with the loss 
of many of his sailors. 
Reference to hundreds 
of hurricanes during 
400 years since have been found in ships’ logs, historical stories, 
and other writings, but for the most part the records are fragmen- 
tary. Complete records are available for about fifty years. The 
number varies greatly from year to year. The cause of this 
variation is as yet unknown. The least number in a single year 
was one in 1890. The year 1887 had the greatest number, 
sixteen. There was a total of 316 during the fifty years. 

‘“Only a portion of all tropical cyclones reach the coast of the 
United States, and only a part of these are of hurricane intensity. 
It is further known that a larger percentage reach the Gulf coast 
or the South Atlantic coast during a certain period of years than 
during other periods of similar length. 

“The principal hurricane months are June to October, in- 
clusive. No tropical cyclone of hurricane intensity has ever, so 
far as is known, reached the Gulf or the South Atlantic coast in 
any of the other seven months of the year. The chances of a 
tropical eyclone developing hurricane strength varies from 314 
in 9in June to 7144 in 9 in August. 

“The months of greatest frequency of hurricanes on the coasts 
of the several States are August for Texas and Georgia, and 
September for other States. October is the month of greatest 
frequency on the Gulf coast of Florida. It is interesting and 
important to note that no State has an average of one hurricane 
a year. 

““There is much variation in size and intensity. In the case 
of what are sometimes called ‘small’ hurricanes, damage occurs 
in a relatively narrow path, perhaps from a few miles to thirty or 
forty miles in width. The wind velocity and the damage are not 
dependent upon the actual pressure, but upon the difference in 
pressure at the center of the storm and short distances away. 
For example, in the hurricane which passed near Key West in 
1919 there was a half-inch difference in simultaneous pressure 
readings in that city and at Sand Key, eight miles away. A 
small hurricane with a certain pressure gradient will not produce 
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HURRICANE FREQUENCY BY STATES IN 10-YEAR PERIODS 


Only tropical cyclones of hurricane intensity included. 
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as high tides as a larger hurricane with a similar pressure gradient. 
In the latter case the action of winds of hurricane force is 
effective over a much greater area of water surface, with con- 
séquent ‘piling up’ of the tides. In hurricanes of great diameter, 
the diameter of the path of great damage from wind may range 
from 50 to 100 miles or more. Of the eighty-four tropical cyclones 
of hurricane intensity that reached the coast of the United States 
during the last fifty years, only sixteen can be classed as ‘great’ 
hurricanes both as to intensity and diameter. 

‘‘Aside from damage from high tides in low coastal sections 
and along large and shallow lakes, damage by hurricane winds to 
buildings constructed along or near the Gulf and South Atlantic 
coasts can be minimized if the walls and framework of buildings 
are sufficiently strong to withstand the wind pressure when the 
wind attains a velocity of from 100 to 125 miles an hour. It has 
been the experience of all Weather Bureau officials who have 
investigated the amount and kinds of damage from hurricanes 
that even well-constructed frame buildings do not, as a rule, 
suffer more than relatively minor damage. Few well-constructed 
buildings collapse and either kill or endanger the lives of the 
occupants, except possibly in the greatest of hurricanes. 

‘‘Considering long periods of time, there has not been any 
material change in the number of hurricanes, in their general 
paths and in their char- 
acteristics, and there 
will probably be no 
material difference dur- 
ing long future periods. 
Norule orlaw of regular 
recurrence has been 
established. Itis doubt- 
ful if such periodicities 
exist. Therefore, no 
prediction can be made 
as to the number of 
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““A comparison with 
the records of earlier 
years shows that dur- 
ing the last ten years 
the east coast of Florida 
has experienced an un- 
usually large number 
of severe hurricanes. 
Hence, it may be assumed that future decades will rarely show 
so high a frequency of hurricanes as has the last one.” 


TENNESSEE BABY’S TAIL—A human tail of almost record- 
breaking length has just been discovered, according to news- 
paper reports, appended to a baby girl born at Knoxville in 
Tennessee, the State that outlaws evolution. This tail was 
reported to be seven inches long. The record is a nine-inch tail 
on atwelve-year-old boy from French Indo-China. 
Service’s Daily News Bulletin (Washington): 


Says Science 


“Only about twenty-five authentie cases of babies born with 
tails are known to science. However, every human being had a 
tail at an early stage of his life, stated Dr. Adolph H. Schultz, 
associate professor of physical anthropology at the Johns Hop- 
kins University. Dr. Schultz has asked that the unique appen- 
dage be sent him for study. Before birth, when man is in the 
embryo stage, he has a tail one-sixth the length of his body. 
Generally this tail disappears before birth, tho the rudiments of 
the vertebra in it may be found in man’s spinal column, where 
they are known as the small bones of the coceyx at the end of the 
spine. Occasionally the tail persists and appears externally. as 
in the case of this new daughter of the Fundamentalist State. 
Man’s evolutionary relatives, the higher apes, have even less of a 
tail than man himself, Dr. Schultz said. In the orang-utan the 
embryonic tail disappears more completely, leaving only two or 
three rudimentary tail vertebra. In man there are four or five 
of these and sometimes six at the base of the spine. When the 
tail persists externally, it never has any bones, but is made up of 
nerves, blood-vessels, and muscles. In man and apes it is evi- 
dence of evolution from a tailed ancestor.” 
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A NEW TYPE OF HIGH-STRENGTH WIRE WILL SUSTAIN THIS BRIDGE 
The Ambassador Bridge at Detroit, ready to build up the 19-inch cables containing 7,622 strands of wire. 


DRUGS, ALCOHOL, AND INSANITY 


N A DISCUSSION OF THIS SUBJECT at a meeting of the 
Society for the Study of Inebriety, in London recently, 

Dr. Hubert J. Norman said the relationship between these 
things is not always clear and that there is still likely to be the- 
orizing as to the part played by alcohol and drugs in producing 
mental disorder. The effect upon the nervous system is only one 
aspect of the subject; other parts of the economy are also in- 
volved. The following abstract of Dr. Norman’s remarks is 
substantially that made by The British Medical Journal (London): 


“There is a general resemblance in the fundamental characters 
of the symptoms produced by these substances acting on the 
outer part of the brain. The differences depend upon the quan- 
tity taken and the duration of the habit. The chief reason for 
taking them is to produce a sensation of well-being; and to over- 
come the feeling of inadequacy. The effect is to interfere with 
inhibitions, producing changes of conduct by the liberation of 
impulses—for example, irritability, maniacal fury, ‘berserk’ 
rage, ete. These are due to the action of other areas of cells 
from which the inhibitions have been removed. Intellectual 
deterioration varying in degree follows: confusion, delirium, 
disorientation. Association of ideas is at first stimulated, but 
later slowed. Imagination is increased, but the intellectual 
content is decreased. There is impairment of the ‘moral sense.’ 
Tllusions and hallucinations of the senses occur, and delusions are 
formulated; memory is also impaired—the addict suffering from 
loss of will-power, indifference, and apathy; there are periods of 
lucidity, but more often lack of insight. 

‘““The more common symptom-complexes are those associated 
with aleohol: delirium tremens, dipsomania, alcoholic paranoia, 
and hallucinosis. At times the taking of alcohol is only incidental 
as in association with manic-depressive insanity, general paralysis 
of the insane, epilepsy, and dementia precox. Long contin- 
uance of habit, linked as it is with neuropathic defect, tends to 
bring the individual to the common termination of all chronic 
mental disorders—namely, mental impairment. The minor 
degrees of this may be overlooked. The nervous system has 
great potentiality for recovery, even after long periods of excess; 
it is, however, sometimes difficult to subject the patient to treat- 
ment. If, of course, cell disintegration has taken place, the pa- 
tient remains to that extent mentally crippled. 

‘“‘Dr, Norman quoted some examples of prominent persons who 
had exhibited deterioration with the taking of drink or drugs; 
among others he mentioned James Thomson, Poe, Richard 
Porson, Verlaine, Francis Thompson, Oscar Wilde, and Swin- 
burne. The importance of the influence of excess on those who 
occupied positions of power was great. This had been frequently 
exemplified in history—for example, in the case of J udge Jeffreys.”’ 


STRONGER SUSPENDERS FOR BRIDGES 


HE INTERNATIONAL ‘‘AMBASSADOR”’ suspen- 

sion bridge now building over the Detroit River will 

surpass in span, any other similar bridge in the world, 
altho it is to be surpassed in turn by the new Hudson River 
bridge in New York. Despite its size, it is to be held up by cables 
containing only 7,622 strands of wire, whereas the Camden 
Bridge in Philadelphia, tho 100 feet shorter, has 18,666. This 
does not mean lack of strength in the Detroit cables, however, 
for the treatment given to the wires ensures that each shall be 
able to sustain a greater weight. These wires are tested, before 
using, by anew magnetic process. Says a press bulletin issued by 
the Bureau of Information connected with the bridge adminis- 
tration: 


“very inch of the steel wire now being woven into the 19-inch 
main cables which are to support the Ambassador Bridge which 
is to connect Detroit with the Border Cities of Ontario is tested 
to insure uniform strength. The high-strength wire used is said 
to represent a step forward in the development of special material. 
Its ability to carry load without permanently stretching has by a 
continuous heat-treating process been increased over 30 per cent. 
compared with cold-drawn cable wire. 

“Past practise in making acceptance tests has been to make 
chemical analyses of the ingots of steel and determinations of the 
physical properties of samples of the wire cut from the ends of 
the reels or taken at the mill during manufacture. The fact that 
all the pieces tested measure up to the exacting high standards 
specified by the engineers is, of course, a good foundation for a 
belief that the untested portions of the mill run or the reel are 
equally good—but science has devised another method of check- 
ing the uniformity which does not require destruction of the 
piece tested. 

‘‘Carefully plotted charts comparing the physical properties, 
such as elastic limit, breaking strength, hardness, etc., with the 
magnetic properties of the wire show that whenever there is any 
appreciable variation in these physical properties there is a 
corresponding variation in the ease with which the wire can be 
magnetized. 

“This, of course, the engineers explain, does not mean that 
there are any fewer chemical and physical tests made than before 
the development of the induction test. The new test does not 
tell just what is wrong, but it does indicate that something is 
wrong which might make the particular part of the wire un- 
suited for the important work it is expected to perform in sup- 
porting the 1,850-foot span which when completed will be the 
longest bridge span in the world.” 
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LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


“THE SUNKEN BELL” IN OPERA 


HEN NATIONALISM IS DEMANDED of every 
American musical work—an American subject from 
an American composer, it is well to reflect that 
foreign composers do not apply the rule to themselves. Of the 
two novelties presented at the Metropolitan this season, ‘The 


THE SAD BELL-CASTER AND THE FAY 


Martinelli as Heinrich, whose great bell sank in the lake, and 
Rautendelein (Elizabeth Rethberg) his consoler. 


Egyptian Helen”? came from Richard Strauss, a German who 
went to ancient Hellas for his theme, and the second, ‘‘La 
Campana Sommersa,’”’ issued from an Italian, Ottorino Re- 
spighi, who found inspiration in Gerhart Hauptmann’s ‘‘ Die 
Versunkene Glocke”’ (‘‘The Sunken Bell’’). The first was much 
heralded, but gained only moderate praise, the second found 
high favor with its first audience and a mixed, sometimes grudg- 
ing, praise from the critics. Some readers will recall the German 
play presented about thirty years ago in English by EK. H. 
Sothern and Julia Marlowe. Complaint is made that the play’s 
symbolism has lost some of its force in the interval, but as 
stated in Charles D. Isaacson’s review in The Morning Telegraph 
(New York), the essence of the play’s philosophy is permanent 
enough—‘‘A man’s dreams may be frustrated, but -always the 
love which prompted him to his mad hopes lives on. He seeks 
ever, forgetting what the world holds to be his sworn responsi- 
bilities, in the ecstasy of his passion.’’ Mr. Isaacson gives a 
lively account of the story, omitting many details: 

“Heinrich, Master Bell-maker, dreamed of a masterpiece, 


ringing from the mountain-top. But the people of the upper 
world, half-spirit, half-fleshly, resent the intrusion and send 


the Bell crashing down the mountain-sides, and into the lake 
below. Crusht in body and spirit, Heinrich wanders in a daze, 
to meet the fay, Rautendelein. 

‘She looks upon this human, and follows him into his home 
to arouse his pagan soul. 

“The man and fay return to the realm atop the crags, and 
there plan a Super-Bell, fit to ring and sing and chant to man- 
kind; ‘the ice within the bosom of men will melt away; the hate, 
fury, torment shall be turned to love.’ 

“Not within the attitude of civilization and society is the 
dream: ‘You are lost for all Eternity, Heinrich,’ the pastor 
says, ‘heresy and sin are lurking within you.’ 

“‘But Heinrich eries, ‘If it be so, may the sunken bell toll 
again.’ And it is to toll again. Ominously, somberly, swung 
by the dead hand of Heinrich’s wife within the bosom of the 
lake.”’ 


Respighi, the composer, has been heard here in the concert 
rooms, but this was his operatic début in America, and the 
first time his work had been sung in Italian. He was present 
himself and is credited with saying, ‘‘ Not even in heaven could 
I hope for a finer production.” As to the music, the same critic 
guides us: 


‘““A masterful story, the Italian composer has created its 
counterpart in his music. Shrewdly has he kept the movement 
flowing; nor has he in one single instance hindered the move- 
ment with a song to please a prima-donna soprano, or tenor, or 
to tickle the galleries. 

‘‘Melody there is aplenty. But there are no tunes to cater 
to the whistlers. Themes there are which will smile at rehear- 
ings, in the manner of old friends. I caught half a dozen of 
them yesterday which IJ had not identified at the dress rehearsal. 

‘Folks will try to classify ‘Sunken Bell,’ but they will have 
their hands full. It is neither Verdian or Pueccinian. Nor is it 
of the class of Boito. Yet it is as certainly Italian as the ‘Cycle 
of Rome’—‘ The Fountains,’ ‘The Pines’—of the same composer, 
which we have heard at the symphony concerts. It is not 
Debussian after the manner of ‘Pelleas,’ and yet it is within 
that genre. It isa combination of realism, romanticism, and sug- 
gestivism. 

““T ean not declare ‘Sunken Bell’ a masterpiece, nor entirely 
within the definition of great; yet I am inclined to postpone a 
decision on the point. It is easy to pronounce Respighi’s opera 
a valuable contribution to the lyric stage, far superior to any 
other novelty of this or the past season. It is charming. It is 
moving. It is unquestionably thrilling and deeply impressive. 

‘‘The orchestration, a bit thin in spots, a bit overmassed at 
others, is worthy of the man who wrote ‘The Pines of Rome.’ 
It is fragrant with the pines of that mountain-top whereon 
dwell Rautendelein and the Faun. It is colored with the pipings 
and trilling of the pantheistic Faun. It is eloquent with the 
struggle of Heinrich’s soul, it chatters with the elfish naiveté 
and innocence of Rautendelein, it mutters of the rantings of 
the Pastor, the homely placidity of the wife, the childish sorrow 
of the babies. 

“T do not think that Respighi has done an utterly original 
piece of writing. He has not demonstrated himself another 
Wagner, Verdi, nor Debussy. He has not the power of Pizzetti 
or Stravinsky, nor the right to be considered a voice in the 
wilderness calling the universe to another Beethoven. But I 
am content. Respighi has given the opera public something 
which deserves their admiration and will gain their love. 

‘From such a source as Respighi, if this has come, what 
may not this young man do in the future? And who is there 
writing opera to-day who may declare himself a formidable rival? 

F The climax of the third act is one of the few glowing peaks of 
operatic writing after Boito from Italy. It takes you from your 
chair and puts you on your feet. From that point where Hein- 
rich, in the arms of Rautendelein, sees the fantom of his children 
bearing the urn of Magda’s tears, and the bell thunders from 
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the bed of the lake, to the eurtain’s drop, we have that which 
justifies “La Campana Sommersa.’ Has Respighi brought it 
about with the use of tricks and drums? Let it be so. The third 
act, the first and the second, in the order I have named, are the 


Eon important. The last—one may wonder if it is indispens- 
able.” 


Now as to the production and the singers: 


ot has been staged with consummate skill. A few details 
might be questioned. But what new gown may not exhibit 
some threads which may be plucked? Mr. Serafin is largely 
responsible for the fact that the 
opera never fails to interest. He 
could have done not nearly so well 
by ‘The Sunken Bell’ if it had 
been his own creation. 

“Well has he said that he re- 
creates that which he conducts. 
Mme. Rethberg and Mr. Mar- 
tinelli are well co-starred. It was 
expected (and we say this with 
all desire to praise her) that she 
would do magnificently. She looks 
the part of the elf, scampers as 
light as a feather, and sings the 
moon-glowing, zephyr-blowing 
melodies, with a voice, which in 
only two notes failed to keep its 
purest timbre and unchanging 
beauty from top to bottom. It 
is a role which is terrifically diffi- 
eult, but Madame Rethberg is 
doubtless the only person in the 
world to-day who could do it so 
well. Miss Bori might have 
looked the part better but nobody 
could have sung it so exquisitely. 

“Martinelli! I take you figur- 
atively by the hand and shake it 
with amazed joy. Your heart 
was in this, old man. You acted 
the emotion-tossed Heinrich as if 
it had been the story of yourself. 
You sang it so beautifully, so 
flawlessly, that if you never do 
another thing this will have estab- 
lished you at the top. 

“Mr. de Luca was the frog-like, 
eroaking Nickelman, with his Brekekekex—a fine piece of 
characterization. True to the mythological Faun was Tedesco, 
singing a role which is as big as the average opera’s lead tenor, 
and doing it well. Miss Claussen was the somewhat kindly 
Witch, Miss Guilford the gentle wife, which she sang intelli- 
gently and effectively. Mr. Pinza essayed the difficult part of 
the Pastor with the usual satisfactory result. Others who were 
important were Misses Aleock, Dalossy, Doninelli and Falso and 
Messrs. D’ Angelo and Paltrinieri. 

‘**The Sunken Bell’ will be singing for ages to come.” 


Mr. Chotzinoff of The World points to this opera as “‘a straw 
which indicates which way the present-day opera wind blows’’: 


““Twenty years ago no Italian would have touched the story or 
anything else like it. ‘The Sunken Bell’ is a drama whose 
motivation is intellectual and whose passions are imaginative— 
obviously not the usual meat for opera. 

“Tho it speaks eloquently of love, it is not the passion which 
Italian composers, from Verdi to Montemezzi, have made vocal— 
nor, for that matter, German composers, with the one exception 
of Beethoven. More than that, the Hauptmann play deals with 
ideas disguised as allegory, and ideas in any form have been 
necessarily absent in opera, otherwise music-drama could not 
have remained the popular entertainment it is. 

‘How, for instance, could operatic music portray the fairy 
heroine, Rautendelein, as an embodiment of the ideal woman who 
spurs the belleaster Heinrich on to renounce his conventional am- 
bitions for the exalted aspiration of serving beauty and truth? 
Such portraiture is too special for the lyric stage. Compared 
with Rautendelein and Heinrich, lovers like Pelleas and Melisande 
are as tangible as portraits by Rubens. It is true that Respighi’s 
opera depicts a few real persons—that is, real in the conventional 
sense.” 


DOES WAR PRODUCE LITERATURE? 


EN YEARS AFTER THE WAR, and we are still wait- 
ing for the great war novel. Is our age different from 
others in this respect? is a question posed by an English 
writer, Mdward Shanks, who, it must be confessed, writes ob- 
viously for home consumption and hence in a rather parochial 
spirit. Yet the World War concerned more than England, and 
claims might be made by other nations. Besides, Mr. Shanks 
assumes a sort of world purview in the general statement that 


THE FAU®M TELLS HIS VILLAINY 


Having toppled the bell into the lake, the Faun (Alfio Tedesco) regales the dryads with an account of his 
triumph over the spiritual forces of the world, as symbolized by the bell. 


“‘not much of the world’s great literature has been directly 
inspired by war, and by far the larger proportion of such as has 
been was written by men who were not there.’”’ The case of 
neglect is stronger against this age, for, as he points out in the 
London Evening Standard, ‘‘of the Great War, from which this 
generation is just emerging, it can be said, in a sense, that there 
is no one who was not there. Even for the stay-at-homes, it was 
for over four years an ever-present, daily consideration, no more 
to be put out of the mind for even a day than is the weather. 
And, for the first time, the majority of young writers, writers of 
the age which is impressionable and on the lookout for new 
subjects, did not stay at home.’ Mr. Shanks mentions one 
American, tho not by name, but he overlooks Cummings, ‘‘ Enor- 
mous Room,’ and Dos Passos’s ‘‘ Three Soldiers.” We read: 


‘“We have not had, even yet, I think, the full harvest of those 
years. Those who felt them most deeply found that their impres- 
sions were of events too gigantic to be dealt with at once in more 
than a fragmentary manner. But the earnest has been satisfac- 
tory enough, and we have, besides the war-poems of such writers 
as Mr. Edmund Blunden and Mr. Siegfried Sassoon, many war 
novels to choose from. 

‘“One of the authors who wrote a little too soon, too near to his 
material, was Mr. Gilbert Frankau. He carried into that ex- 
cellent novel, ‘Peter Jackson, Cigar Merchant,’ rather too much 
of the spirit of the offensive, and proceeded rather too abruptly 
from killing Germans with a field-gun to killing them with a pen. 

“But I do not know any more vivid and lively descriptive 
writing about the war than is to be found in the middle of that 
book, which goes roughly from the battle of Loos to the end of the 
Somme battle, and I do not think that you can make a true 
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picture of the war as reflected in contemporary literature without 
reading these pages. 

“Tater novels have tended to lay stress rather on th night- 
mare confusion of modern war than on its actual physical horrors 
and dangers. Both Mr. R. H. Mottram and Mr. Ford Madox 
Ford show it ‘o us in the guise of a demented government de- 
partment punctiliously tying up innumerable papers with red 
tape under trying but irrelevant interruptions from shell-fire 
and gas. ©. E. Montague devoted some time and some expert 


bitterness to depicting the intrigues of cunning embusqués at the 


base. Both these are aspects not to be left out of the full picture. 


“But they appear 
mainly now in reaction 
against novels which 


have left them out, and 
at the moment seem to 
be looming just a little 
too large. On the whole, 
probably the  best-bal- 
anced picture is ‘The 
Secret Battle’ [R. H. 
Mottram], a book which 
was in danger of being 
forgotten until Mr. Ar- 
nold Bennett praised it 
and Mr. Winston Church- 
ill gave it a public 
blessing. 

“Wilfrid Ewart’s ‘Way 
of Revelation’ was a fine 
attempt which the author 
was not quite mature 
enough to make into a 
full success: his tragic 
death probably deprived 
us of a very fine book. 
And there are admirable 
pages in Mr. J. B. Mor- 
ton’s ‘ Barber of Putney,’ 
in which the life and 
feelings of the ‘other 
ranks’ are rendered as 
well as anywhere. 

‘“There have also been 
a number of personal 
records, such as the diary of ‘an unknown aviator’ (he was an 
American in the R. A. F.) called ‘War-birds,’ which have the 
imaginative urgency and truth of works of art. 

“Tt is true that we have not yet had a book which as a whole 
is on the level of the occasion and of the whole occasion. Such a 
book would be a stupendous thing, the equal at least of Tolstoy’s 
‘War and Peace,’ and might well be the work of a considerable 
slice of a man’s lifetime. 

“Tolstoy, tho he fought at Sebastopol, wrote in ‘War and 
Peace’ of another war, which, at a distance, he was able to see in 
perspective. 

“It may be that one of the nations had somewhere in those 
thousands of miles of trenches a young man who will find himself 
capable of filling with the fire of personal experience a picture 
of more than he could himself have experienced. It is certain 
that we have now a better hope of this than after any other war 
in human history.” 


Campana Sommersa,”’ 


Reversing the order of Mr. Shanks’s presentation, we cite his 
survey of previous times and previous wars to show that if the 
last and greatest war was unproductive of great literature, other 
wars were more so: 


‘‘Tt would have been a very strange thing if the Great War had 
incontinently produced a great volume of good literature; and 
yet, not incontinently, but in the course of time, this is what it 
did do—a much larger volume of good literature, I think, than 
has been produced by any war in the whole history of the human 
race, not excepting even the wars of the Greeks and Persians. 

‘Let us turn back our eyes on other upheavals, and what do we 
see? The proportion of the huge flood of Elizabethan literature 
which has any reference to our wars with Spain is extremely 
small. Excise one-hundredth part of it, or less, and you will not 
know that there was any war at all. 

“Sir Philip Sidney died a soldier’s death, but he did not, if my 
memory serves me, write any soldier’s poems. The wars of the 
eighteenth century made next to no direct impression on litera- 
ture. The triumphs of Marlborough resound in Addison’s 


THE NIKELMAN 


A gorgeous green froglike creature, who lives in a well and woos Rautendelein, and is 
only successful after her desertion by Heinrich, figures in Respighi’s opera, “La 


It is sung by Giuseppi De Luca. of 


‘Campaign,’ and the experiences of his men echo in ‘Tristram 
Shandy.’ But the soldiers of those days wrote no poetry. 

‘““The ease is perceptibly altered when we come to the Napo- 
leonic Wars. But in this alteration we see the secret of the whole 
matter, which is that poets are not by nature soldiers. Why else 
has Tyrteus (a mediocre fellow) been glorified down the ages as a 
war poet? It is simply because there has been so very little com 
petition. 

‘‘ Archilochus, tho Sappho was unkind to him about it, and was, 
indeed, the precursor of the modern white-feather-bearing flapper, 
was much more normal when he threw down his shield and ran 
away, and on his re- 
turn home complacently 
wrote a poem upon the 
episode. With Tyrtzus 
may be associated Tail- 
lefer, of whose merits I 
can not judge. But you 
must search far and wide 
through the ages to find 
their compeers. 

“Tt is when we have 
wars that are both dem- 
ocratic in nature and 
prolonged in duration 
that the change first 
begins to make itself 
felt. Napoleon stirred up 
the whole population of 
Europe as a cook stirs 
porridge with a ladle, 
and searcely a particle in 
the mass was unaffected 
by the marching of his 
armies. 

“And yet, if you look 
at the English literature 
of that period, what do 
you see? Scott wrote a 
poem on the Battle of 
Waterloo, and Campbell 
another on the Battle 
Copenhagen. But 
personally conducted 
tours round the front 
were in those days unknown, and both wrote from hearsay. 

‘*And search the novels of Jane Austen as you may, tho you 
will detect the existence of an Army and a Navy, I do not think 
you will find much to suggest that either of them had anything to 
do. Wordsworth was personally and poignantly concerned in the 
French Revolution, and he made sundry references to the Napo- 
leonic campaigns, but these latter were frequently the effects of a 
supprest leader-writing complex. Coleridge also has sundry 
references. 

“But Byron, Shelley and Keats were all old enough to have 
fought at Waterloo (Byron might, indeed, have gone through the 
Peninsular War), and yet all three remain, for all practical pur- 
poses, untouched. Byron has a famous passage about Waterloo, 
and Shelley comments discontentedly on the existence of what he 
calls Anarchs. But Keats says nothing, because he is thinking 
about something else.” 


THE COVER—As the cold weather approaches, the lure of 
sunny skies appeals to many. Florida has grown to be a second 
Riviera in even the world’s regard. California being on the way 
to Hawaii, especially for eastern travelers, has also its winter 
mildness, while Hawaii, which we picture on the cover this week, 
has enchantments all its own to entice the favored. Hawaii is 
the threshold for u of the South Seas, which have become familiar 
through the art of Gauguin and his followers, through the litera- 
ture of Stevenson, O’Brien, and Herman Melville, and through 
recent plays and moving-pictures. The artist here represented, 
being born on the islands, can be expected to furnish us with the 
authentic local color in this scene of a lazy life beneath tropical 
skies. Mr. Hitchcock was born in Hawaii, May 15, 1861. He 
studied art under Virgil Williams, and later emigrated to Paris to 
undergo the régime at the ateliers of Bourgereau and Ferrier. 
His home is in Honolulu, and he is enrolled in the mem bership 
of the Art Society there, besides holding a place in the Salma- 
gundi Club in New York. 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned 


HERE is the scent of ‘‘lavender and 

old lace”’ in these lines in The Atlantic 
Monthly, and also the pathos of old re- 
membered and forsaken things: 


A REMEMBERED HOUSE 


By DorotrHy MARGARET STUART 


Sometimes a house will die as men will die; 
And then the pulses of its being fail, 
And cold upon the hearth its ashes lie. 


Its windows slumber, veiled with blinds that seem 
Like eyelids drooping over lifeless eyes 
Wherein lies orbed no dear recurrent gleam. 


These things befell a house I loved of old, 
But I was far away when they befell. 
I did not see it darken and grow cold. 


Between me and my memory of that place 
I must be glad that there will never hang 
The pitiful image of a lifeless face. 


It was an old house, sober and sedate, 
Aloof yet whimsical, austere yet warm; 
It had a paved court and a creaking gate. 


Some of its walls you could not see for books, 
Calf-bound, a tawny bloom upon their leaves; 
Its unpolled elms were clamorous with rooks. 


There were three dim urns in the dining room, 
Vaguely adorned with russet streaks.and black 
And, dug long since from some Etruscan tomb. 


- Above them hung a parson’s painted head, 
With grave gray wig and seemly bands of lawn; 
He had known Dr. Johnson, it was said. 


His wife hung opposite, a resolute dame 
More like Queen Charlotte than he might have 
wished, 
With cap too wide to go inside her frame. 


He must have been an old philosopher 
And a collector in a modest way; 
His were the urns, and his the amethysts were; 


The amethysts that beneath a glassy dome ; 
Lay shrined, uncut, unpolished, yet beautiful 
Like frozen splinters of pale purple foam. 


Climbing the shallow stairs you could rescan 
The Hogarths, see the bad apprentice haled 
Before the good one grown an Alderman. 


Now all these things are scattered and forlorn, 
And in the echoing rooms that were their own 
None who remembers them is left to mourn. 


And there no more the long-drawn dusk of Spring 
Deepening outside shall give new tongues of 
light 
To the brown logs fresh-stirred and flickering. 


Yet, since I did not see their gold turn gray, 
For me that house still stands, unchanged and 
dear, 
But in some nameless country far away. 


Tue cult of old things is strong in the 
American among so much that’s new and 
nothing very old. While Miss Stuart’s 
scene might be America, this in The 
Century must be without our borders: 


OLD CITIES 


By Gurrrupr Ryprer Brenner 


I like a city that is worn and old, 
Where stones are hollowed by the press of feet, 
Where gables sag, and open doorways hold 
A store of legends, where a narrow street 
Will twist and turn before me leisurely, 
And windows stare at me like tired eyes. 
I know these cities and I love them well 
Because they seem to me 
Like men who grow more feeble yet more wise, 
With nothing much to do, but much to tell. 


Wueruer the Los Angeles Times is to 
be eredited with the original publication 
of this, we will not vouch. It has the 
Le Gallienne touch, and is the genuine 
voice of an honest conservative, tho a 
radical of the ‘nineties: 


A BALLADE OF SICK BOOKS 


By RicHArp Lr GALLIENNE 


Dear friend, whose anger kindles bright, 
With blasphemies of indignation, 
At what ‘‘these modern fellows”’ write 
To choruses of self-laudation, 
With serious sickening affectation; 
Waste not good wrath, why should you heed ’em? 
Remember this for consolation— 
There’s not the smallest need to read ’em. 


Dirt for the dirty they indite, 
Making industrious revelation 
Of things that smell and foul the sight, 
A sort of verbal suppuration, 
For a sex-crazy generation, 
Sick reading for the sick that breed ’em; 
But what’s the use of condemnation? 
There’s not the smallest need to read ’em. 


The brave old books for our delight 
Laugh on their shelves; no innovation, 
Verse free of sense and singing quite, 
Or prose that mocks at punctuation, 
Need cause you any perturbation; 
Trust Time, with its calm hands, to weed 
And straighten out the situation— 
There’s not the smallest need to read ’em. 


em, 


Envoi | 
Prince, read your Horace; swift damnation 
Awaits these antic fools of “‘freedom,”’ 
No need of your expostulation— 
There’s not the smallest need to read ’em 


Tue writer, a young Canadian poet, 
won the Newdigate prize at Oxford after 
being given the Jardine prize at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. From Saturday Night 
(Toronto). 


REQUIEM FOR A DEAD WARRIOR 


By Epcar McInnis 
I 


Sleep on, brave heart, thy broken sword beside 
thee! ; : 
The last red breach is stormed, the last foe slain. 
There is no strife nor sacrifice denied thee, 
No trumpets call to fierce assault again. 
Now with our bright blades sheathed 
And colors laurel-wreathed 
We come, thy comrades in the trampling fight, 
And bear thee with a long, proud song 
To the deep house of night. 


Il 


Sleep on, brave heart! Our cause is ours 
longer. 
The world we saved rolls on without our aid. 
We fought for right, but hate and fear are stronger; 
We dreamed of peace, and dreams have been 
betrayed. 
But never troubled breath 
Can touch thee, who in death 
Hast seen the flaming triumph of our wars, 
Nor heartbreak find they deep, sweet sleep 
Beneath the quiet stars, 


III 
The winds of shame and 


no 


Sleep on! 
sorrow 
Blow mute above thy buried memory. 
Thou wilt not wake to the inglorious morrow 
That mocks our anguish and our victory. 
Thy daring and thy pain, 
Thy youth for visions slain, 
Were czowned with honor in the crimson dawn, 
And Death was to the end thy friend— 
~~~ O valiant heart, sleep- on! 


Sleep on! 


Armisticr Day brings to our desk many 
poems of remembrance of dark days of the 
war and the valiant souls who never sur- 
vived. But our columns are limited, yet 
we give one more. N. R. A. Becker, the 
writer of this poem, is a tubercular patient 
in the U. S. Veterans Bureau Hospital, 
Tucson, Arizona. He edits the paper The 
Southwest Veteran, where the poem appears. 
It gives, says the Catholic chaplain, Victor 
R. Stoner, ‘“‘such an excellent idea of the 
loneliness and patience and determination 
of these sick men in my hospital’’: 


SOLILOQUY : 
(November 11, 1928) 


By (NR, An Be 


Ten years! Can that be all 

Since Peace returned to spread her tattered wings 
Above a soul-sick world? 

Since armies ceased their vast maneuverings 
And battle flags were furled? 


Ten years! Can that be all 

Since that transplanted hell of northern France 
Drew tranquil breath again? 

Since nations signed their pledge of continence 
Quitting sword for mightier pen? 


Ten million men threw down their arms that day! 
Ten times ten million sought their knees to pray: 
‘“O God above, defend this peace 

“And of Thy mercy send 

“That man shall not again release 

“His hate till time shall end!’’ 


Ten years! And on this day of days I see, 
Behind white walls, wan faces—haggard, drawn— 
And shattered bodies; eyes that seek the dawn 


| Of some longed-for to-morrow that shall free 


Them from the scourge that war has laid 

Upon their lives. For us, and for this peace 

We hymn, they gave their all, and time shall cease 
Before our debt to them can be repaid! 


Ten years! 

I hear one cry: 

“How time slips by!”’ 

But what can that one know 

Of how time drags—how slow 

The days, the weeks, the months, the years 
Within those walls—how, till he hears 
That pensive, plaintless call: 

‘““Ten years? Can that be all?’’ 


Waite “‘glebe” is a bit outworn for 
modern verse, other things in this from 
The Morning Oregonian (Portland) show 
a close observation of autumn: 


OCTOBER 


By Grorce Law Curry 


Comes now October, sky blue with golden scroll 
And puts aside the woodland’s beauteous veil. 

The violet springs anew, and the mole 
Upheaving earth, blocks far the leaf-strewn trail. 


Peering ‘tween trunks of autumn leafless trees 
I see, deep sleeping in the meadows bright 
The lily-padded lake, whereon, at ease 


Rests the blue-winged teal from its long, 
northern flight. 


Slow sinks the sun this Indian summer day, 
The voice of man whose image scarce descried 
Across the stubbled glebe, sounds ’twere short way, 
And lonely calls the loon at evening’s tide. 


The day is gone. In pensive mood I stay 
Marking the muskrats’ silvery wake 

As o’er the waters his etchings fade away, 
Whilst wild duck winging upward leave the lake. 
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The first Chrysler established a margin of supe~ 
riority over all other cars in style, performance 
and value that has been maintained ever since. 


The true competition Chrysler has to face 
therefore is with Chrysler — to make sure that 
each succeeding Chrysler is superior in every 
wotth~while way to the Chryslers that have 
gone before. 


New Chrysler 75” Prices—(with 6-ply full-balloon fires). 
Royal Sedan, $1535; Coupe (with rumble seat), $1535; Roadster 
(with rumble seat), $1555; Town Sedan, $1655; Crown Sedan, 
$1655; Convertible Coupe (with rumble seat), $1795; 5 passenger 
Phaeton, $1795; 7-passenger Phaeton, $1865; Convertible 


New Chrysler "75" Royal Sedan, $1535 (wire wheels extra) 


Competition 


- —is CHRYSLER 


Today the public demand for the newest Chry~- 
slers tells in no uncertain terms the sweeping 
acceptance of the new Chrysler performance 
and style. Chrysler's largest production has been 
taxed to supply that demand. 
7 f 7 

All Chrysler models will be exhibited at the National Automobile Shows, 
and at special displays in the Commodore Hotel during the New York 
Show, Jan. 5-12, and in the Balloon Room and entire lobby space of 
the Congress Hotel during the Chicago Show, Jan. 26 to Feb. 2. 


Sedan, $2345. Wire wheels extra. New Chrysler “65” 
Prices — Business Coupe, $1040; Roadster (with rumble seat), 
$1065; 2-door Sedan, $1065; Touring Car, $1075; 4-door 
Sedan, $1145; Coupe (with rumble seat), $1145. Wire 


wheels extra. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. Immediate  delivertes. 
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PERSONAL +> GLIMPSES 


Wide World photograph 


BENEATH THE GOLDEN PHENIX RIDES THE DESCENDANT OF THE SUN GODDESS TO HIS CORONATION 


Hirohito in his State carriage, topped by the rasplendent bird of fire, thus set forth from his Tokyo palace to Kyoto, the ancient capital. 


ENTHRONING HIROHITO, “SON OF HEAVEN” 


WHOLE NATION BURST 
instant, at the close of what, we are told, is one of the 
oldest ceremonies in existence, incongruously broadcast 

to the entire land by the newest means of communication—radio. 


“Banzai! Banzai! 
Banzai!’’ The dignified 
Premier, Baron Tanaka, 
clothed in ancient garb, 
led the cheers at Kyoto, 
the scene of the event, 
but so precisely had 
the demonstration been 
timed that simultane- 
ously at hundreds of 
centers throughout the 
Japanese empire the 
same cry arose. Trans- 
lated, we are told, the 
cheer means ‘‘ Ten, thou- 
sand years!’’ Or, in this 
instance, ‘‘Reign for- 
ever!’’ As the 
gratulatory shout re- 
sounded, cannon at 
Kyoto began to boom 
an imperial salute of 101 
guns. Hirohito, ‘‘Son 
of Heaven,’ one hun- 
dred and twenty-fourth 
in an unbroken line of 


con- 


descent from days ante- 
dating written history, 
had formally ascended 
his throne as Emperor of 
The elaborate 
celebration of this event, 


Japan. 


covering the better part 


of a month, has just 
ended, and the first pho- 
tographs of the earlier 


features of the enthrone- 


into cheers at the same ment have arrived in this country. 


International Newsreel photograph 


THEIR MAJESTIES POSE FOR OFFICIAL PORTRAITS 


Emperor Hirohito and Empress Nagako in court costume—the first official portraits 
made of them since their accession to imperial dignity. 


Hirohito’s formal taking of 
the throne, actually held by him since the death of his father, 
Yoshihito, on Christmas Day, 1926, was a colorful blending 
of the contemporary, the ancient, and the almost prehistoric, 


numerous journals and 


news services tellus. A 


United Press dispatch by - 


Miles W. Vaughn in the 


New York Telegram de-— 


scribes an anachronistic 


touch “‘lent by court— 
motion-picture camera-— 
men, drest in red knee- 


breeches, black tail-coats 
with gold braid, and 
white stiff shirts.”’ 


The ceremony of Hiro- ; 


hito’s enthronement with 
Nagako, his Empress, 
was performed at Kyoto, 
the old capital, instead 
of Tokyo, the present 


one. The fitful weather | 


which had prevailed at 


the Emperor’s arrival 


cleared, and the great 


public ceremonies were 
performed in a warm 
and brilliant sunshine 
that gave life to the 
magnificent colors of the 


spectacle and lit the. 


green hills around, writes 


Hugh Byas in the New| 


York Times, continuing: 


| 


Tho more than 2,000 | 
of the principal people 


of Japan were present, 
the ceremony was so 


arranged that only the 


Emperor and Premier, 
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ADIOLA for Christmas 


will bring thousands of hours of 


happiness for all the family 


GOOD radio set—one that reproduces the fine 

programs onthe air with the beauty and fidelity 

with which they are transmitted—has become a 
necessity in the well-equipped home. 


If you are still using an old radio set that you have 
to apologize for, your local RCA Radiola Dealer will 


_ be glad to demonstrate one of the wonderful new 


Radiolas in your home. The comparison between 
the old and the new will amaze you. You can trade 
in your old set, and arrange to buy the new one on 
the convenient RCA Time Payment Plan. 


If you pick one of the new “60” series of Radiola 
Super-Heterodynes with an RCA Electro-Dynamic 
Speaker, you will have the finest quality of radio 
developed by the acoustical and electrical engineers 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA ~ 


in the research laboratories of RCA, General Electric 
and Westinghouse. ng 


No matter what type of Radiola you select, you will 
have a set to be proud of—one that is expertly de- 
signed, thoroughly modern, utilizing the finest tested 
materials and the finest RCA Radiotrons. And you 
will enjoy the best that’s on the air with an instru- 
ment acknowledged as the world’s standard of its 
type of radio design. 


A new Radiola for Christmas is an investment in year- 
round happiness for all the family. 


RCA Radiola Dealers are now displaying new Radiolas 
ranging in price from $82.75 to $550, and RCA Loud- 
Speakers from $29 to $88. 


NEWYORK - CHICAGO - SANFRANCISCO 


RCA RADIOLA 62—Cabinet model of the new RCA super-selective and sensitive Super-Heterodyne. The enclosed 
Electro- Dynamic Speaker is an improved model of the incomparable RCA reproducer, finest of all radio A naps 
instruments. Superior fidelity of reproduction over the entire musical range never before achieved in radio. Beauttfu 


cabinet of walnut veneer with maple inlays. 


$375 (less Radiotrons). 


Buy with confidence 
where you see this sign 


~ RCA Radiola 
(Made by the makers of the Raviotron 
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as head of the national family and its spokesman played an active 
part. All the rest formed but a resplendent setting for the episode 
in which the Emperor addrest his people, and Premier Tanaka, 
as their representative, replied. 

Up till the moment Baron Tanaka, wearing an antique cere- 
monial dress of black over white, walked down the steps and stood 
on the ground listening to the Emperor, and then returned to 


International Newsreel photograph 


BETWEEN TOWERS OF TRIUMPH BUILT IN HIS HONOR 


The royal carriage passing through a decorative gateway at Nagoya during a stopover on the 
way from Tokyo to Kyoto, the ancient capital, where Hirohito was enthroned. 


stand in front of the throne and read his answer, the ceremony 
had been but a picture. But this act, and the words that accom- 
panied it, made it a living symbol of human relationship. 

The Emperor, reading in a strong, clear, confident voice, heard 
a hundred yards away, strest the paternal aspect of his imperial 
office. In upbuilding the empire, he said, ‘‘Our ancestors looked 
on the State as their household and the people as their very 
children. ”’ 

This, with Premier Tanaka’s reply, was the climax of the whole 
ceremony. The two speeches left an indelible impression on all 
who heard them. 

Forty-four banners in four rows made an avenue of gorgeous 
color leading to the steps of a templelike 
building which filled the whole north end 
of the scene. Banners of purple, secarlét 
and golden brocade, each bearing a sym- 
bol of historic significance, were on black 
lacquer poles surmounted by silver and 
golden spearheads. 

Before them were posted two double 
rows of guards in antique costumes, in 
which the richness of the fabric and the 
boldness of color combined to make a pic- 
ture that eyes were reluctant to leave. It 
was like a Japanese stage with a historical 
drama in progress, except that this drama 
is a part of the nation’s life and its actors 
are Emperor, princes. and potentates. 

One of the most striking color schemes 
seen was that made by the archers drest 
in sureoats of crimson silk and carrying 
bows like the bow of Ulysses in orange 
brocade wrappings. Some were in black 
and gold, some in scarlet and white, some 
in pale blue, and some in flexible armor with 
broad horizontal bands of gold. All carried 
swords with white sharkskin hilts and gold 
mounts. These were gifts of the Emperor, 
and will be treasured as heirlooms. 

Near the end of each row were six gongs 
and six drums on stands. about a man’s 
height. 

The Sun Gate in the Hast wall and the 
Moon Gate in the West were open and 

.guarded. Through them passed a con- 
tinuous stream of dignitaries in uniform. 
They were marshaled to their places around 
the inner wall, gradually forming for the 


Wide World photograph 


THUS THEY WAITED ALL NIGHT TO SEE THE SON OF HEAVEN 


Parked in the streets and open places, reverent thousands squatted patiently for.a glimpse of the 
Emperor, while public parks along his route were literally packed with humanity. 


picture—a human frame six men deep, mostly in black and gold. 
Then the gongsand drums sounded. The guards rose from their 
stools and bowed as the guests who were to stand within the en- 
thronement hall entered in a series of small processions and were 
conducted up the broad steps of the hall. There were among 
them princes, peers, ambassadors, and an extraordinarily inter- 
esting group consisting of Japanese who have received the grand 
cordon of the various orders, with which 
the highest services to the State are recog- 
nized. All were in uniform except the 
American, German, and Russian ambassa- 
dors, standing out more in evening dress 
than the others did in costumes stiff with 
gold lace. 

As the picture gradually settled in place, 
all eves turned toward the enthronement 
hall, whose bulk filled the background. The 
majestic sweep of its gray-thatched roof 
dominated the picture, but the crouching 
effect usually produced by temple struc- 
tures in Japan was missing from our angle 
of vision, whereby we received instead the 
impression of overpowering weight and 
height. Utterly devoid of ornament, except 
for transient silken decorations pertaining 
to this occasion, the hall has the beauty of 
perfection in its own severe style. 


And the Associated Press offers us this 
further description: 


Soon after midday guards took their 
stand at the gates of the enclosure, and 
guests and actors began to move to their 
allotted places. All was worked out care- 
fully weeks in advance. and the stage was 
fully set at 2:30 P. M. Thereafter the 
ritual moved smoothly and impressively to 
its climax. The thrice-repeated booming 
of the gongs and drums announced the beginning, and the 
highest of the participants moved to their stations within the 
hall. 

A warning ery by Masters of Ceremony told of the approach o 
the Emperor, who entered upon his throne dais from the north, 
the curtains on the front, or southern side of the throne, remaini 
undrawn. The Empress followed to her throne. After she had 
taken her place the curtains of the two thrones were drawn back, 
those of the Emperor by two Chamberlains, while two court 
ladies performed the same office for the Empress. 

Their Majesties were disclosed to the assemblage seated o 
their chairs of black lacquer and mother-of-pearl. On th 


} 
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BUILDING 
THE FORTRESSES OF 
HEALTH 


One of a series of mes- 
sages by Parke, Davis & 
Company, telling how 
the worker in medical 
science, your physician, 
and the maker of medi- 
cines are surrounding 
you with stronger health 
defenses year by year. 


A few simple 


Many causes contribute to such splendid, glowing 
health. Among the most interesting are certain little 
chemical factories in the body—the endocrine glands, 


facts about glands 


Tireless health that laughs at winter 
winds comes to you, in no small measure, 


as the gift of the glands. 


Only in recent years have the glands 
been studied intensively. Even now many 
regard the whole subject with suspicion, 
because it has been so often the plaything 
of quacks and charlatans. 


Yet, by its study of these glands, Medi- 
cal Science is building another of its 
fortresses of health. 


What is a gland? 


There are several kinds of glands. For 
example, the salivary glands send a diges- 
tive ferment into the mouth; the tear 
glands supply a moistening fluid to the 
surface of the eye-ball. Others—the so- 
called endocrine glands — put complex 
chemicals directly into the blood stream 
as it passes through them. 


By the help of the tiny pituitary gland, 
sheltered in its bony cradle at the base of 


the brain; the thyroid gland astride the 
windpipe; the suprarenal glands over the 
kidneys—by the proper working of these 
and other endocrine glands, we live and 
grow, build new body cells, throw off the 
poisons of fatigue, respond to emergency 
calls for mental and physical action. 


A new fortress of health 


Research workers in medical science have 
succeeded in identifying some of the com- 
plex chemical substances the glands pro- 
duce. The first of these gland chemicals 
to be discovered was Adrenalin. It was 
given to the world as early as 1901 by a 
Parke-Davis scientist. 


Since then, among the many Parke- 
Davis contributions to medical knowl- 
edge about endocrine glands, perhaps the 
most important is the development of 
Pituitrin, a gland extract used at the 
most critical time in a woman’s life— 


childbirth. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


The world’s largest makers of pharmaceutical and biological products 


A PERSONAL NOTE 


Parke, Davis & Company 
make a number of special 


products for your daily 
home use—with the 
same exacting care which 
marks the manufacture 


of Parke-Davis medi- 
cines. If you will ask your 
pharmacist about them, 
he will tell you that each 
needs no further recom- 
mendation than the 
simple statement: It is 


a Parke-Davis product. 
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Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 


BEARING THE ‘SOUL OF THE SUN GODDESS” 


The Kashikodoro, ark of the sacred mirror, dedicated to the divine progenitress of Japanese royalty. 


TO WITNESS THE ENTHRONEMENT OF HER DESCENDANT 


Boys from the town of Yase, as has been the 


custom from time immemorial, carry the ark on their shoulders. 


Emperor’s either hand were rich black lacquered stands, on one 
of which rested the sacred sword, on the other the sacred jewel. 

The Emperor rose, holding his baton of office before him. The 
Empress also rose under her canopy, flourishing her ceremonial 
fan of cedar wood. All present made obeisance to their Majesties. 
The Emperor, still standing, read his imperial reseript, announc- 
ing his accession. 

Hirohito’s slender figure was voluminously swathed in his 
robes of ancient ceremony, of brilliant orange, the color of the 
rising sun. Hmpress Nagako was clad in the karaginu and ttsutsu- 
ginu, which have constituted the female ceremonial costume 
from the Middle Ages. Karaginu is a comparatively short tunic 
with shorter sleeves than the modern kimono. The tfsutsuginu 
is a fivefold kimono with each of its five folds visible at the 
sleeves and hem of the skirt. This costume was of the finest 
silk damask, with something like a train. The Princesses of the 
blood were drest much like Her Majesty. 

Before ascending the throne the Emperor had knelt before the 
shrine of the sun goddess, and 
invoked her blessing on his 
reign. This took place in the 
Shunkyo-den, the detached half 
of the imperial palace, and 
was witnessed by 1,911 persons 
including a foreign diplomatic 
contingent of ninety-two, of 
whom thirty-one were women. 

The sun struggled through 
the clouds and shone during 
the Shunkyo-den ceremony. A 
rainbow overarched the moun- 
tains, and this was considered 
a good omen for the Emperor. 


A hundred cannons roared 
as the pageantry of the en- 
thronement with the 
departure of Hirohito and Na- 
gako from Tokyo for Kyoto, 


began, 


Victor Keen writes in a copy- 
righted account in the New 


York Herald Tribune. The 
brilhant procession moved 
from the ancient Chiyoda 


Castle across the Nijubashi, or 
double-decked bridge, to the 
modern, 

station,.”’ 


Tokyo railway 


Reading on: 


The Emperor, wearing the 
dress uniform of a generalis- 
simo, rode in a red-and-black 
lacquer carriage decorated with 
the imperial sixteen-leaf chrys- 
anthemum crests, surmounted 
by a gorgeous golden phenix, 
with wings outspread, and 
drawn by six horses, 


International Newsreel photograph 


THE HEIR PRESUMPTIVE AND HIS BRIDE 
Prince Chichibu, younger brother of the Emperor Hirohito, is shown 
here with his young wife, in their feudal bridal costumes. 
prominent figures at the enthronement ceremonies. 


Accompanied by a single attendant, the Emperor followed the 
Kashikodoro—a wooden shrine holding the sacred mirror—borne 
by eighteen youths from, the village of Yase, near Kyoto. The 
bearers were drest in quaint old-style kimonos of blue and yellow, 
ancient style straw sandals and the queer head-dress of the olden 
Samurai or knights. The mirror represents the soul of the sun 
goddess, from whom the imperial family claims descent. The 
treasure is handed on from emperor to emperor through the ages. 

The Empress followed in a similar lacquer carriage without the 
phenix. She wore a blue velvet foreign-style court gown, a blue 
picture hat with plumes, and white neck furs. 

Prince and Princess Chichibu followed, sitting together, the 
Prince in a military uniform, and the Princess in a pink velvet 
foreign-style court gown, with white furs and a small tight-fitting 
pink toque. The Prince, brother of Hirohito, is heir-presumptive. 
The Princess was Setsuko Matsudaira, daughter of the former 
Japanese Ambassador at Washington. 

The procession passed over specially sanded streets, brilliant 
with mounted lancers of the 
Imperial Guard on _ shagey 
Manchurian ponies and carry- 
ing lances tipped with red and 
white pennons. Two hundred 
thousand persons lined the 
route, which was five blocks 
long. Thousands had waited 
all night in the gaily decorated, 
lantern-lit street, to view in 
reverent silence the spectacle 
this morning. 

The sun rose just before the 
imperial procession crossed the 
bridge, the Emperor heading 
directly into the sunrise which, 
owing to a slight haze, cast per- 
fect beams like those of Japan’s 
rising-sun flag, which the popu- 
lation considered a fortunate 
omen for successful enthrone- 
ment ceremonies. 


Altho the sun played an 
important part in the en- 
thronement, the rulers arrived 
at Kyoto in a drizzle. But the 
eclipse of the sun goddess did 
not diminish the impressive- 
ness of the progress of her 
descendant. Continuing, an 
Associated Press dispatch says: 


The silent crowds formed a 
unique spectacle, squatting on 
straw matting, ten to twenty 
deep, along the entire way. 
Scores of thousands had been 
there all night, despite the 
heavy rain and the long wet 
morning hours, to weleome the 


They were 
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PERFECT 


Stropping a razor blade can’t be foolish— 


surely a super-keen blade must be preferable 


OU must know that after the 

first shave the cutting edge of 
the finest blade that can be made 
is a row of tiny jagged hooks— 
until it is stropped. 


Stropping smooths out and re- 
aligns these minute points. That’s 
why barbers everywhere always 
strop before each shave. They’ve 
done it for 2,000 years. 


cAlso a New and 
Finer Shaving Cream 


And that’s why shavers everywhere 
are eagerly adopting the famous 
new Valet AutoStrop Razor. Its 
automatic self-stropping device 
guarantees a perfect blade for each 
morning’s shave. No trouble. A 
flip of the thumb—a few swift 
strokes—and the edge is as keen 
as can be. No need to remove 
blade to strop or clean it. 


Produced by the Makers of 
The Valet AutoStrop Razor 


4 5c_TRY A TUBE 


What’s more, 21 years of research 
SVU 
million 


InigW ALET Auto-Str 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., Inc., 656 First Ave., New York City ~ In Canada: AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., Ltd., 83 Duke St.., Toronto 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


LONDON PARIS 


and the expenditure of a million 
dollars have made this famous ra- 
zor the most perfect shaving device. 
Recently introduced, the Million 
Dollar Valet AutoStrop Razor iis 
already a nation-wide sensation. 
Even if you thought that the origi- 
nal Valet AutoStrop Razor could 
notbe improved, getoneofthenew 
Million Dollar models today. Try 
it with the newValetite-processed 
blades. Judge its betterments for 
yourself. 


You'llsay this Million Dollar Razor 
is worth all it cost to make—yet it 
costs you so little that you can’t 
afford to be without it. 


Beautifully finished models complete 
with blades and an improved strop 
in handsome cases at $1.00 to $25.00. 


op RAZOR 


SHAVE 


* Million darhas 


WKONG/ 
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For the Golfer 


who is accustomed to 
the finest in everyth ing 


—no gift will be more appropriate, more 


appreciated than a set of the famous 
Wilson-Ryder Cup matched irons and 
woods. Discriminating experts agree 
that these new models represent the 


world’s finest golf clubs. 


Beautiful as only the finest things can 
be, Wilson-Ryder Cup clubs create a 
feeling of confidence that is so essential 
to good golf. Scientifically correct in 
every detail and in their relation to each 
other, they encourage that perfection of 
stroke and form which results in satis- 
fying drives, gratifying scores, and an 


absence of bad temper. 


The irons sell for $100 the set of 9 and 
the woods for $75 the set of 3. Packed in 
finely made cases, Wilson-Ryder Cup 
clubs make a perfect gift for the golfer 
who is accustomed to the finest in every= 


thing. See your Pro or dealer. 
Be 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS Co. 


New York cy Chicago «4 San Francisco 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


sovereign to the ancient home of his an- 
cestors. 

The showers brought out thousands of 
paper umbrellas, which appeared as a forest 
of variegated giant mushrooms. These dis- 
appeared as the ruler passed, all the waiting 
throngs uncovering and bowing. Seven 
thousand troops and bluejackets and 6,000 
police guarded the route, but the people 
preserved absolute order. 

The procession moved for two miles 
along Crow-and-Cirele Street, Kyoto’s 
Broadway, along which the general public 
competed for places of vantage, then en- 
tered the palace park land, dotted with 
evergreens, under which mattings had been 
assigned to the privileged ones. 

The opening gun of the imperial salute 
announced the train’s arrival to the waiting 
multitude throughout the city; bands at the 
station plaza rendered the national anthem, 
after which the cortege moved almost 
noiselessly over a layer of clean sand 
which had been spread upon the pave- 
ments. At intervals buglers sounded the 
Emperor’s salute. 

Hirohito rode leaning well forward, and 
frequently saluted to either side. — 


Indicative of Japan’s modernization was 
the fact that ‘‘for the first time, as far 
as the records of the empire show,” an 
Empress consort was formally enthroned 
with her husband.” But Empress Nagako 
is not the first Empress to take her place 
on the throne, for of the 123 sovereigns 
who have preceded Hirohito, eleven have 
been women. Reading on in an Associ- 
ated Press dispatch: 


These were Empresses in their own right, 
depending on no male. Most of them 
lived during Hurope’s dark ages, when the 
position of women in Japan was higher than 
it is to-day, but the last of the eleven, Go 
Sakuramachi, reigned as late as 1770. 
Prior to the restoration of 1868, when the 
Emperors were restored to full sovereignty, 
the consort of a ruler, male or female, was 
not regarded as sharing in the reign as now. 

In nearly all the rites of the enthrone- 
ment the Empress Nagako accompanies 
her august consort, not on terms of absolute 
equality, but sharing in only little less 
degree his part in the arduous rites. 

Empress Nagako is still a young woman, 
twenty-five years old, known as a model 
of the graces and charms of Japanese 
womanhood, beautiful, modest, intelligent. 
She is the daughter of Prince Kuni, one of 
the Imperial Princes, and was married to 
the Hmperor on January 26, 1924. Two 
children have been born to them, both 
daughters, the youngest of whom, Princess 
Hisa, died early this year. The empire 
hopes that a son to succeed his father will 
be born soon. 


The enthronement ceremonies of an 
Emperor of Japan are long and complicated, 
we are informed: by Frank H. Hedges, who 
spent a year studying the subject. In a 
Kyoto dispatch to the Detroit News, he 
relates that they are made up of intricate 
details of significance only to the Japanese 
scholar. But many of them are picturesque 
in the extreme, he writes. After reminding 


after midnight December 25, 1926, Mr. 
Hedges continues: 


His eldest son, Hirohito, was formally 
given the Imperial regalia before dawn of 
Christmas Day that year, and so became 
the new Emperor of Japan. 

Not until a year of mourning had elapsed 
could Japan even think of celebrating the 
accession of the new Emperor. 

The whole of the enthronement cere- 
monies are so closely interwoven with the 
Shinto faith that it is necessary to give at 
least a brief sketch thereof to make them 
understandable. 

Briefly, among the eight myriad gods of 
the Shinto faith, Amatersau-O-Mi-Kami, 
the great sun goddess, stands highest. Cen- 
turies and centuries ago she looked down 
upon this earth and decided to dispatch 
her grandson to subdue it. ; 

She gave into his keeping a sacred mirror, 
a miraculous sword and a string of curved 
jewels. Altho the heavenly grandson did 
not accomplish his purpose, his grandson 
did in turn, and so became the first Em- 
peror of Japan, known to us to-day as 
Jimmu Tenno. 

Jimmu Tenno handed down to his son 
and successor the three sacred treasures, 
and from that day to this they have been 
the symbols of sovereignty in Japan, the 
Imperial regalia. 

The original mirror reposes in the grand 
shrine of the sun goddess at Ise and is 
never removed. The original sword lies 
somewhere on the bottom of the Inland 
Sea, lost when the Emperor Antoku sprang 
overboard in the twelfth century during 
a desperate battle. The original string 
of curved jewels is kept in the Imperial 
Palace at Tokyo. The Emperor Sujin, 
centuries ago, caused replicas of the sword 
and mirror to be made. The replica of 
the sword is in a shrine at Nagoya. The 
replica of the mirror is in the Kashiko- 
dore, the Piace of Awe, within the palace 
precincts at Tokyo. 

On February 5, high Shinto ritualists 
gathered at the palace to perform a rite of 
divination which eloquently bespeaks the 
fact that the primitive Japanese were 
primarily an agricultural people. They 
were to determine the location of two rice- 
fields, the Kuki field and the Suki field, 
in which sacred rice would be grown cGere- 
monially to offer to the gods at the en- 
thronement. 

The divination was by means of burning 
tortoise-shells, a mystic rite known to 
almost all lands. It was revealed that the 
Yuki field should be in the province ad- 
jacent to the ancient capital of Kyoto, and 
the Suki field in a province in the island of 
Kyushu. The fields were chosen, and the 
young rice seedlings planted amidst much 
pomp. 

The enthronement of an Emperor of 
Japan must take place in the city of Kyoto, 
capital of the empire for nearly 1,000 years. 
Special buildings, some of them of primeval 
architecture, are erected in addition to the 
regular palace there. The sites of these 
buildings were sanctified in August, and 
building begun. 

The enthronement ceremonies fall into 
three major movements. The first of them 
is the actual accession to power, which, in 
the present case, took place on Christmas 
morning, 1926. The second is the Emper- 
or’s ascension to the visible throne in Kyoto 
and his announcement to the world that 
he is now sovereign of Japan. The third, 
and most vital, is the offering of food to the 
gods by the Emperor and his communion 


us that the Emperor Yoshihito died just | with them. 
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BEAUTIFUL Houses or Woop 


Why lumber is the one building material adapted 


Above... Architect Aymar Embury II 


AVE you ever stopped to think 
what an important part wood 
playsin the home traditions of America? 
Wood... for generations . . . has 
been the standard home building ma- 
terial of America. 

It is the one building material, uni- 
versally adapted to our varied climates. 
In the south, lumber built dwellings 
are cool and comfortable. In the north, 
houses built of lumber are warm and 
snug. 

Wood is a natural and effective in- 
sulator against heat and cold. 

And now to all users of wood a 
unique consultation service is offered. 


It’s a consultation service of trained 
lumber experts, provided by the great 
organized lumber industry, to aid 
thousands of people just like yourself 

It doesn’t make any difference 
whether you’re modernizing a cottage 
or planning a new country estate. 
These experts will take your plans and 


to our varied climatic conditions 


“American Standard Lumber from 
America’s Best Mills” 


advise regarding sound construction— 
sizes and grades of lumber and where 
to use them to the best advantages. 

This consultation service, sponsored 
and developed by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association and 17 
affliated associations ... is also at 
the command of manufacturers, ship- 
pers, carriers, builders and other users 
of wood. 

If you plan to modernize or build a 
new house... or if you use lumber in 
your business . . . clip coupon for de- 
tails about this special service. 


_ NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 

Offices in New York, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, Boston, Chicago, 


Indianapolis, Kansas City, Memphis, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
San Francisco and Portland, Ore. 


CERTIFIED BY CENTURIES 


ilse it— Nature renews it 


Name 


THESE 17 great associations affiliated 
with the National Association maintain 
service organizations that coordinate 
with the general technical services of 
the National staff: 


California Redwood Association, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.—Redwood 

California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers Association, San Francisco, Calif.— 
California Pines, White Fir 

Hardwood Manufacturers Institute, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.—Oak, Gum, Southern and 
Appalachian Hardwoods 

North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 
Va.—North Carolina Pine 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers Association, Oshkosh, Wis.—Hem- 
lock, Maple, Birch and Northern Hard- 
woods 

Northern Pine Manufacturers Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn.—White Pine, Norway 
Pine 

Southern Cypress Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Jacksonville, Fla. — Cypress and 
Tupelo 

Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La. 
—Long Leaf and Short Leaf Southern 
Yellow Pine 

West Coast Lumberman’s Association, 
Seattle, Wash.—Douglas Fir, Sitka 
Spruce, West Coast Hemlock, Western 
Red Cedar 

Western Pine Manufacturers Association, 
Portland, Ore. — Pondosa Pine, Idaho 
White Pine, Larch 

National-American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation, New York, Y. 

National Association of Wooden Box Manu- 
facturers, Chicago, Ill. 

Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 

British Columbia Lumber and Shingle Manu- 
facturers, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C 
3ritish Columbia Loggers Association, Van- 
couver, B. C. 

Hickory Golf Shaft Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Memphis, Tenn. 

American Wood Preservers’ Association, 

Chicago, Ill. 


National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
Dept. 152, Transportation Bldg., Washington, D, C. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, Free, a copy of the booklet checked below. 


“100 Lumber Consultants at your Service 
“Modern Home Interiors” 
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ff é Let Us Then 
Be Up and Going! 


If we’re up and going, we'll be doing also, and that is why the poet will 
pardon an irreverent twist of his famous line—especially if it gets us going 
somewhere in quest of healthful play and adventure. Somewhere—but 
where? That’s just the point. Where? Anywhere! Everywhere! There 
is nowhere under our own flag or in other climes under friendly foreign flags 
that we can not go if we examine carefully the lines that follow— 
railroad, steamship, motor-coach—yes, and even airlines. Whether 
we crave the rugged sports of winter, amid snow and ice, to 

reinvigorate waning energy, or whether we prefer the soft 


luxury of ease in sunny lands, here is the guide See: 


RL VALENTINE 


S 


a3 Af show us the way to content and satisfaction 


in our winter-holiday objective. 


OFF TO THE SUNNY SOUTHLANDS 


Courtesy of the Southern Railway System 


OVERLOOKING ROCKY BROAD CANYON 


UTSIDE the great train-shed snow is 
swirling through the city’s streets. 
Zero temperature is threatened. Here in 
the Pullman compartment are warmth and 
the joy of anticipation. For the train is 
to take us toward the Southlands. We 
pull out with every mile a step away from 
winter’s rigors. 

Five hours from New York we roll into 
the monumental Union Station of the na- 
tion’s capital. Imposing Washington lies 
before us, ready to give us a fascinating 
insight into the machinery of the nation’s 
business and the spirit of American goy- 
ernment. 

We visit the President’s home. From the 
visitors’ gallery we watch Congress in 
session. In the Supreme Court we sense the 
dignity of national law. From a point of 
vantage in the Bureau of Printing and En- 
eraving the source of our money is revealed. 
Treasury, State, War and Navy, and Agri- 
eulture Departments are all impressive. 


“‘Dixiphoto,’’ 


VICTORY DRIVE, SAVANNAH 


courtesy of the Seaboard Air Line 


Weroam through thesumptuous Library 
of Congress, and are absorbed by the Na- 
tional Museum. Beyond are visited the 
stately Lincoln Memorial and the lofty 
Washington Monument. We pause in 
reverence to the nation’s dead at Arlington. 
Every hour in Washington is an education, 
an inspiration. 


RIVER OF MEMORIES 


But we must answer the call of Dixieland 
which comes to us from the South. Down 
the Potomac, then, and into the Chesa- 
peake we pilgrimage toward storied Tide- 
water Virginia. History and romance lie 
along our pathway. 

Memories of the famous follow our prog- 
ress—Henry Hudson, Captain John Smith, 
Captain John Newport, Braddock; Poca- 
hontas, the Algonquin princess, and her 
English husband, Rolfe; Patrick Henry, 


WE GO TO 


Rambles in Dixie 
Florida Forever 
The Gulf Riviera 
At Hot Springs 


Southwest Wonders 
Cross-Country Paths 
Seeing California 
Hawaiian Delights 
South Sea Lands 
Trips to the Orient 


Bermuda—Summer 

The Spanish Main 

Caribbean Lands Frost Carnivals 

In South America Winter in Europe 
Winter Cruises 


George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
and many another. 

Leaving the wharves of Washington we 
look across to the Virginia heights with 
their sacred shrine of Arlington. Alex- 
andria, in whose Christ Church Washington 
worshiped, is passed. Now white-columned 
Mount Vernon looks out upon the river, 
even as it has for a century and three- 
quarters. Weimagine Washington strolling 
among its gardens and resting on its wide 
veranda. 

Yonder, beyond those southern hills, lies 
Fredericksburg, birthplace of his beloved 
wife; birthplace also of John Paul Jones, 
and center of famous battle-fields. 

Now the Potomac widens. We begin to 
skirt the historic ‘Northern Neck’ lying 
between us and the Rappahannock River, 
land of the Cavaliers and birthplace of 


%S “a 
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PALM BEACH FROM WEST PALM BEACH 


Washington, the Lees, Madison, Monroe, 
and others famous in the nation’s annals. 
Out upon the broad waters of Chesa- 
peake Bay we follow the course of its dis- 
eoverers. Henry Hudson and Captain 
John Smith sailed here in their ships of 
discovery. The mouths of the Rappa- 
hannock and York rivers are passed. We 
are soon to enter the very cradle of America. 


TIDEWATER RAMBLES 


Old Point Comfort, with its superb out- 
look upon Hampton Roads, welcomes us. 
In these Roads, where great battle-ships 
now lie at anchor, fought the Merrimac and 
Monitor. 

On the opposite shore stands Hampton, 
with its famous Langley Aviation Field. 
Beyond Old Point we visit Norfolk, with 
reminders of the past hidden under its 
modern habiliment. Here we see upon the 
sturdy walls of St. Paul’s Church traces of 
shot from the British bombardment of 1776. 


Courtesy of the Norfolk & Western Railway 


BALLROOM GRAND CAVERNS, 


VA. 


With these new 
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“Dreadnoughts of the Rails” 


Wooden coaches go the way 
of wooden ships... the Penn- 
sylvania provides complete steel 
equipment for safer and more 
comfortable coach travel. 


RAINS for a hundred cities whir 
down the singing rails—and 
every train from stem to stern of 
solid steel! 
That will soon be the rule on the 
Pennsylvania—the first railroad to 
attain this goal. 


Before the end of this year— 
upon delivery of an additional 320 
new improved all-steel passenger 
cars—the Pennsylvania will elimi- 
nate completely all wooden coaches 
from all regular steam runs.* 


$100,000,000 has been involved 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


in the making of this immense fleet 
of all-steel passenger equipment 
train cars. At the end of this year 
these cars will number one-fifth of 
all the steel passenger cars in use 


in the United States. 


These new “Dreadnoughts of the 
Rails” represent a distinct step 
forward in providing safer and more 
comfertable coach travel. 


One-sixth of all railroad pas- 
sengers in the United States travel 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad. To 
transport them, the Pennsylvania 
operates 3800 passenger trains 
daily, limited and local. Seventy- 
three percent of these passengers 
travel in the Pennsylvania’s coaches. 
*A few wooden coaches of the wide-vestibule type 


will be kept on hand for emergency service until 
they, too, are replaced, 
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Six Special Features 


that add comfort in the latest 
Pennsylvania all-steel coaches: 


Roller-bearings eliminate the jars and 
jolts of starting and, by doing away 
with ‘‘hot-boxes,’’ minimize the risk 
of delays. 


A scientifically designed system of 
ventilation insures a continuous flow 
of fresh air, at properly moderated 
temperatures, at all times. 


High-backed 


comfort. 


seats give unusual 


The most modern reflected lighting 
floods the cars with abundant, steady 
illumination. 


Pleasingly large washrooms are 
fitted with gleaming basins and mir- 
rors, soap and towel vendors, and 
comfortable plush seats. 


A new, attractive style of decora- 
tion gives light, bright ivory ceilings— 
fawn colored walls with brown trim- 
mings—aisle strips of deep green. 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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WINTER TRAVEL PLAY- 


GROUNDS—Continued 


Eastward we motor to Virginia Beach, 
famous year-round health and pleasure 
resort facing the Atlantic, and admire the 
sand-dunes surrounding Cape Henry Light, 
where Captain Newport first landed with 
his colonists. 

Across the Elizabeth 


River we enter 
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BILOXI’S OUTLOOK UPON THE GULF 


Portsmouth, with its celebrated Navy 
Yard, descendant of America’s first ship- 
building enterprise. 

Over the new seven-million-dollar bridge, 
recently opened when President Coolidge 
prest a button in the White House, we cross 
the James River to Newport News, hive 
of shipbuilding. Now the time has come to 
view Virginia’s most precious historic 
treasures. 

Eagerly we ascend the James River to 
dip into the beginnings of American settle- 
ment. Immortal Jamestown, Yorktown, 
and Williamsburg await us. 

We experience a thrill in landing upon 
Jamestown Island, for here set foot the 
first colonists on May 138, 1607, thirteen 
years before the Pilgrims reached Plym- 
outh. Here, indeed, is the birthplace of 
Virginia and of our country. 

We feel the strong appeal of this national 
shrine as we view the old church tower, 
probably the oldest in America; govern- 
ment monument; Confederate fortress; 
foundations of the old State House, and 
several dwellings; relic house, ete. 

A twelve-mile ride from Jamestown 
brings us to Yorktown, on the York River, 
established in 1691 as one of the shire towns. 
The closing scene of the revolution and 
other reminders are here disclosed. 

We roam about, visiting the battle- 
field, Surrender Field, Moore House, where 
articles of Lord Cornwallis’s capitulation 
were drawn up: York Manor, government 
monument, and other landmarks of stir- 
ring days of long ago. 


A TOWN REBORN 


Then on to Williamsburg, colonial capi- 
tal of Virginia, oldest incorporated city in 
America, to which the eyes of America are 
now turned even as they were focused 
through the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. For, ‘“‘here, through the munifi- 
cence of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and the 
inspiration of the Rev. Dr. W. Ry 
Goodwin, Williamsburg minister, the most 
extensive restoration ever attempted in 
this country, or probably in the world, is 
under way. The project will restore the 
entire original town, much of which has 
remained undisturbed through the’centuries, 
to the quaint beauty it possest in the eight- 
eenth century, and will give to America 
a national historic shrine.” 

Dr. Goodwin’s assistant, T. R. Goodwin, 
further tells us: “It was to this little city 
that the capital of Virginia was moved in 
1669 when the State House burned at 
Jamestown. Here came Thomas Jefferson, 
James Monroe, George Wythe, John Mar- 
shall, John Tyler, and many another of the 
nation’s great, to study at the College of 
William and Mary, second oldest college 
in America, of which Washington was 
Chaneellor late in life, and where he re- 
ceived his commission as a young sur- 
veyor. Here was planned in 1676 Bacon’s 


Rebellion, and here, nearly a century later, 
another rebellion, more successful than 
Bacon’s, had its inception and grew to be 
the American Revolution. It was in the 
old Capitol Building that Patrick Henry 
made his ‘Cwsar-Brutus’ speech; there 
the House of Burgesses adopted ‘George 
Mason’s Bill of Rights and ealled upon 
Congress to declare the colonies free and 
independent States.” 

We stroll about the ancient town, seeing: 
“The Main Building of the College (1693) ; 
Burton Parish Church (1710), oldest Epis- 
copal church in continuous use in America; 
Poor Debtors’ Prison; Colonial Court- 
House; Octagonal Powder Magazine (1714); 
homes of Wythe, PeytonjRandolph, Edmund 
Randolph, St. George Tucker, Benjamin 
Waller, John Blair, John Tyler, John Para- 
dise; Old State Prison (1715); clerk’s office 
of the Old Capitol ( 1720): site of the Old 
Capitol; site of the Royal Governors’ 
palace ; site of the first theater in America; 
site of the Raleigh Tavern, where Phi Beta 
Kappa was founded; site of the first print- 
ing office south of the Potomac; site of the 
first Masonie Lodge in America.” 


RICHMOND—‘ NONE SUCH” 


Ascending the James, famous manor 
houses face the river, William Byrd’s West- 
over, Shirley, and a score of others, each 
having its romantic story. 

We reach the head of navigation marked 
by the falls of the James and are at Rich- 
mond. ‘‘ None Such,”’ was the deseription 
of its site given by Captain John Smith 
when he bought it from the Indians in 1609. 
Seven hills behind it and the river at its 
feet, Riehmond’s location is charming. 


CoppEEAE by ease & Underwood 
AN OLD NEW ORLEANS COURTYARD 


Here we find the old and the new inter- 
mixed. 

As one writer tells us: ‘‘ Even in the throb- 
bing heart of present industrial Richmond, 
among its swiftly increasing buildings of 
steel and concrete, one is conscious of the 
past in which greatness was a role so 
gloriously played.” 

Founded by William Byrd, ancestor of 
Commander Byrd, Richmond has the lives 
of seven Presidents entwined with its 
growth. We enter St. John’s Church and 
sit in the pew from which Patrick Henry 
rose to fling before the House of Burgesses 
his ringing choice of ‘Liberty or Death.” 
And we visit other landmarks of Rich- 
mond’s later life as capital of the Confed- 
eracy. No wonder Richmond is a favorite 
tourist city! 

We have glimpsed the Tidewater and the 
James. Another historic pathway es 
west, beyond the outline of the Blue Ridge. 
For there, between these heights and the 
Shenandoahs, stretches the Great Valley 
of Virginia, rich in romance and scenic 
glory. 


BLUE RIDGE ALLUREMENTS 


From Richmond we may motor south- 
ward to Petersburg, with its historic re- 
minders, including the Golden Ball Tav- 
ern, where Washington was banqueted in 
1791; and turning west follow the line 
of General Lee’s last retreat to Appomat- 
tox. Every mile of the way has its re- 
minders of the Civil War, culminating in 
Lynchburg, one of the conflict’s strategic 
points. 

Fifty-seven miles beyond Lynchburg we 
come upon Roanoke, gateway to motor 
routes to Bristol and the Southwest, and 


‘Virginia Military Institute; 


on the famous Lee Highway of the Shenan- 
doah Valley. 

We find oaks nestling in a delightful 
mountainland overlooked by Mill Moun- 
tain, to the summit of which we drive over, 
a concrete road for a wondrous view 


SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA 


Before turning our faces northward, how- 
ever, we must glimpse that part of south- 
western Virginia lying southwest of Roa- 
noke, a region of scenic beauty and natural 
wonder. Winding along the Roanoke 
River, west of the city, we see Salem 
picturesquely situated; then passing old 
Fort Lewis and the Dixie Caverns we go 
on through Christiansburg, Radford, and 
Pulaski. We see the site of old Fort Chis- 
well; go on to Wytheville, birthplace of 
the second Mrs. Woodrow Wilson. Amid 
mountains we go to Abingdon, the school 
town, thence to Bristol across the Tennessee 
line. From Bristol, trunk motor-highways 
diverge, one to Knoxville, Chattanooga, 
and Atlanta, another through Asheville to 
Atlanta. An objective of our trip south- 
ward is that extraordinary wonder of na- 
ture known as the Natural Tunnel, near 
Gate City, 70 feet in height, 150 in width, 
with a length of upwards of one thousand 
feet. 


UP THE GREAT VALLEY 


As we return to Roanoke, the Great Val- 
ley tempts us northward. At Troutville a 
motor trail diverges for White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, and via Covington 
for Virginia Hot Springs and Warm Springs, 
each ranking among America’s historic and 
favorite resorts. 

Continuing on over the Lee Highway, we 
diverge through the Natural Bridge Na- 
tional Forest, and stand in awe and admira- 
tion before this marvelous handiwork of 
nature, its huge span fifty-five feet higher 
than Niagara. Surrounding this natural 
marvel are the 100,000 acres of the Natural 
Bridge National Forest. 

On then to Lexington, college town, 
where we see the buildings and campuses 
of Washington and Lee University and 
thence to 
Staunton, where the Midland Trail from 
Richmond joins the Lee Highway. Here 
we visit the birthplace of Woodrow Wilson 
and enter the colonial Episcopal Church, 
where the General Assembly met during the 
Revolution, driven hither from Richmond 
and Charlottesville by Cornwallis. At 
Charlottesville we admire the beautiful 
grounds of the University of Virginia with 
their treasure of literature, the library of 
Thomas Jefferson. 


LAND OF CAVERNS 


Beyond Staunton we diverge eastward 
for a visit to the subterranean wonders of 
the Grottoes of the Shenandoah; continu- 
ing, Harrisonburg, founded in 1780, dis- 
closes its fine old colonial mansions. 

In the middle of the Shenandoah Valley, 
forming a gigantic cross-wall between its 
ridges, rise the Massanutten Mountains, 
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PICTURESQUE BROADWAY, GALVESTON 


in or near which are several marvelous 
caverns. 

This is the region which it is expected 
the Government will include in a great 
National Park. 

Near Newmarket we diverge from the 
main route for visits to Endless Caverns, 
Shenandoah Caverns, and long-famous 

(Contir ued on page 49) 


WINTER TRAVEL PLAY- 


GROUNDS— Continued 


Luray Caverns. Their formations are of 
surpassing wonder. 

We follow the Valley on through his- 
toric Woodstock to Winchester, where 
young George Washington had his first ex- 
perience in building block-houses and forts 
to safeguard Virginia from French attack. 

Here we may turn eastward on the high- 
way leading to Washington or northward 
to Hagerstown and immortal Gettysburg. 


HEART OF THE SOUTH 


Virginia, disclosing her varied charms, 
presents us with a fitting curtain-raiser for 
the great South stretching beyond her 
borders. Nature has given the Carolinas 
and Georgia three distinctive resort belts— 
the Seaboard; the Sand Hill Long-Leaf Pine 
coo and the Appalachian Mountain- 
and. 

From Cape Henry to ancient Fernandina, 
across the Florida line, we find the Sea- 
board notable for its picturesque bays and 
its age-mellowed yet progressive cities 
breathing the spirit of the South. 

Following the coast southward from the 
Virginia border, Currituck Sound is the 
first of North Carolina’s deep indentations. 
Then, opposite Kitty Hawk, Albemarle 
Sound, with innumerable tributaries and 
bays, sets far inland. At its head stands 
historic Edenton, so vividly portrayed by 
James Boyd in his historical novel, 
“Drums.”’ 

Albemarle gives place to Pamlico Sound, 
whose eastern outpost is Cape Hatteras. 
From the Pamlico waters extend inland 
those of the Neuse River, with New Bern 
on its western bank, founded in 1710 by 
colonists from Switzerland and Germany, 
and serving as Colonial Capital from 1746 
to 1792. The city is full of historic land- 
marks. Southward ancient Fort Macon 
stands at Beaufort Inlet, with Beaufort 
itself giving an outlet to the sea; and then 
we ascend the Cape Fear River to charm- 
ing old Wilmington, where a round of golf 
is available at the hospitable Cape Fear 
Country Club. 


SEABOARD CITIES OF CHARM 


Midway down the South Carolina Coast, 
Charleston mingles her romantic past with 
the ultra-modern. We visit St. Phillips, 
oldest church of the Carolinas; the Hugue- 
not Church, founded in 1681; Fort Sumter; 
the famous Magnolia and Middleton Gar- 
dens, and scores of other pleasurable sights. 

Entering Tybee Roads, the ship channel 
leads us to Savannah, founded by General 
Oglethorpe in 1733, its colonial homes, its 
parks shaded by live-oaks, and its historical 
landmarks of unusual interest. 

Again on the deepwater harbor of Bruns- 
wick we admire more stately Colonial 
homes and motor over a causeway to Sea 
Island Beach, with its unique new Cloister 
Hotel and 60,000-acre hunting preserve. 
From Brunswick, too, the famous and ex- 
elusive Jekyl Island Club is reached. 


AMONG LONG-LEAF PINES 


Variety is a characteristic of the South. 
Moving inland from the Carolina and 
Georgia coast is transition to_ different 
scenes. Here is the Long-Leaf Pine Belt. 
Its forested sandhills rise a few hundred 
feet above sea-level, providing a salubrious 
winter climate. k 

A choice of many sports awaits us here. 
Hounds are baying for fox hunts. Saddle 
horses champ bits ready to take us into 
piny bridlepaths. Over world-famous golf 
courses we swing our midirons. We join 
eager spectators at polo games and horse 
races. Refinement and high sportsman- 
ship mark the entire region. 


PINE BELT TOWNS 


Coming into the Carolinas from the 
North, time permits us to see only a few 


| 
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of the towns that would richly reward a 
visit. 

At Raleigh, birthplace of Andrew Jack- 
son, we pause to inspect the historical 
museum and see this dignified capital town. 

Resuming our way south, we reach that 
notable group of winter resorts which in- 
eludes Southern Pines, Pinehurst, Mid 
Pines, Aberdeen, and Pine Bluff. 

We agree that Southern Pines must be 
set down as one of the most progressive, 
beautiful, and well-managed towns of the 
country, embodying practical municipal 
idealism. Its atmosphere and surround- 
ings are an inspiration to residents and 
visitors. 

Four eighteen-hole courses, covering a 
thousand acres, the achievement of Donald 
Ross, are within the radius of the Pine- 
hurst Country Club. Famous tournaments 
draw golfers from far and wide to this head- 
quarters of Colonel Bogey. Other sports, 
such as archery, trap-shooting, tennis, 
racing, polo, and horseback riding offer us 
a round of amusement. 

Journeying on again, we arrive at Cam- 
den, ‘‘In the Heart of the Pines,’ settled 
long before the Revolution and playing a 
conspicuous part in the struggle for inde- 
pendence. Into her broad, shaded streets 
in 1825 rode the Marquis de Lafayette to 
lay the cornerstone of a monument to 
De Kalb, which now claims our interest. 

After Camden we come upon striking 
evidence of the South’s industrial energy 
and expansion at Columbia, the capital of 
South Carolina. 

In the midst of a pine forest, through 
which we may ride for miles in the saddle, 
Summerville toward the coast is in high 
favor with winter visitors. 

Thence we turn northwest to Aiken, 
whose winter colony has been long dis- 
tinguished as among the most substantial 
and select in the South. 

A few miles distant, the great hotels of 
Augusta welcome us to this hospitable city, 
founded and admirably planned by Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe—a city whose Country 
Club provides two eighteen-hole golf 
courses, and whose horse shows, society 
circuses, dances, and tennis courts are 
famous among winter resorts. 

Western trails from Augusta lead us to 
dynamic Atlanta, one of the South’s great 
capitals of industry. A twenty-mile motor 
ride brings us to the stupendous spectacle 
of Stone Mountain, rising in its granite 
might alone from surrounding plain, and 
bearing the beginnings of the world’s 
hugest rock-carving, perpetuating for fu- 
ture ages the fortitude and sacrifice of the 
Southern Confederacy. 

From Atlanta we may run down to 
Macon, home of Sidney Lanier, and thor- 
oughly Southern in its surroundings. 
Southwest of Macon is Columbus, head- 
quarters for the Alabama National Forest, 
110,000 acres of unspoiled nature in 
northern Alabama. 


LAND OF THE SKY 


Beyond the Long-Leaf Pine Belt of the 
Carolinas rises the Appalachian rampart 
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forming regions of extraordinary scenic 
charm. 

In western North Carolina we enter the 
mountain wonderlands of the Great Smok- 
ies, which deservedly are to become one 
of our National Parks. 

Nestling among towering ridges, over 
which Mount Mitchell rises 6,711 feet 
above the sea, in this ‘‘Land of the Sky,” 
we find Asheville, its capital, spick and 
span, an altogether inviting year-round 
resort. The inspiration of her glorious 
surroundings is embodied in this famous 
city. With charming homes and modern 
business center, Asheville’s growth is sub- 
stantial and continuous. Almost bewil- 
dering we find her recreational facilities, 
with a total of almost one hundred holes of 
golf, ineluding the famous Biltmore 
Forest Country Club; a thousand miles of 
mountain highways; saddle trails in various 
directions; mountain hiking and_ fishing 
par excellence. Asheville is official head- 
quarters of the great surrounding Pisgah 
National Forest. Seventy-five miles south- 
west of Asheville, with Franklin, North 
Carolina, as headquarters, also lie the 
250,000 acres of Nantahala National Forest. 


BORDER STATE MAGNETS 

From Asheville we may cross the moun- 
tains and enter the Border States. 

Knoxville, on the winding Tennessee 
River, is one of Tennessee’s most inviting 
cities. Following the course of the river, 
we visit Chickamauga and Chattanooge 
Battlefield National Monuments, motor up 
the historic Missionary Ridge, and sit for a 
long time upon Lookout Mountain, drink- 
ing in the vast panorama unfolded from 
this vantage-point. Knoxville is head- 
quarters for the Cherokee National Forest, 
hunting ground of the Cherokee Indians, 
occupying 305,000 acres in portions of 
Tennessee, North Carolina, and Georgia. 

Turning north, we arrive at attractive 
Nashville, where we visit The Hermitage, 
home of Andrew Jackson, and continue on 
to Kentucky. 


KENTUCKY DELIGHTS 

We visit at Hodgenville the Lincoln 
Birthplace National Monument, and we are 
awe-inspired by one of the world’s largest 
caverns, the Mammoth Cave. 

At the Falls of the Ohio we arrive at 
Louisville. This progressive city has ad- 
mirably solved the problem of combining 
an important and growing industrial mu- 
nicipality with a delightful community of 
homes. After viewing her shaded boule- 
vards, parks, and golf courses, we agree 
with one writer that ‘‘It is delightful to be 
in Louisville and ... there is regret on 
leaving the city.” 

East of Louisville lies the captivating 
Blue Grass Region of Kentucky, of which 
Lexington is the commercial center. 


FLORIDA FOREVER 


Joining the constant stream of winter 
migrants, we arrive at Jacksonville, eager 
and expectant to enter Florida’s play- 
grounds. 


COASTWISE SERVICES TO THE SOUTH 


FOR FROM LINE 
Jacksonville, West Palm Beach, Boston Merchants and Miners Trans- 
Miami Norfolk portation Company 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


(Seven connecting services) 


Norfolk and Newport News New York 


Old Dominion Line 


Norfolk Washington 


Old Point Comfort, Norfolk and 
Portsmouth, Va. 


Baltimore 


Old Point Comfort, Norfolk, York 


River Landings, West Point, Baltimore 
Richmond 
Savannah Boston or New York 


Norfolk & Washington 


Baltimore Steam Packet Co. 
(Old Bay Line) 


Chesapeake S. S. Co. 


Savannah Line 


New York 


New York 


IEE 
Charleston, Jacksonville and Miami 
ee ————————— 
New Orleans 


Key West and Galveston New York 


Clyde Line 


Southern Pacific S. 5S, Lines 
(Morgan Line) 


Mallory Line 
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TH E UNSEEN—seen through 
THE OPEN MIND 


OU can 4ear the purr of power as your car rolls 
along, but you can’t see it. Hundreds of metal 
parts are moving with great rapidity; oil is circulating 
through the motor with every revolution; electric 


sparks flash at lightning speed. 


But the men who design automobiles must know 
exactly what is going on when a car is in motion; 
so General Motors engineers have adapted to their use, 
among other instruments, one which is so quick and 
sensitive that it can photograph a flight of machine 
gun bullets. 


A wheel whirling at a rate of thousands of turns a 
minute can be made to appear to stand still. A stream 
of oil, pumped under high pressure, can be broken 
down into pictures of each tiny globule. Moving valves 
and pistons give up their secrets. 


Thus the unseen is being made visible; the “un- 
known” measured and weighed. Often these new 
discoveries compel a revision of previous thinking, 
and open a new line of research and test. This is what 
General Motors means by the “Open Mind” —the 
habit of constant searching for tacts, and the willingness 


to discard any previous opinion as soon as new truth 


points a Way to further improvement, 


CHEVROLET 
PonTIAc 
OLDSMOBILE 
OAKLAND 
Buick 
LASALLE 
CADILLAC 
All with Body by Fisher 


GENERAL Morors [RuckKs 
YELLOW Cass AND COACHES 


FRIGIDAIRE 
The Automatic Refrigerator 


4 


Detco-LicHtT 
Electric Plants 


2 4 


. . 


. 


Delco-Remy Electrical Equip- 
ment-Harrison Radiators-Delco- 
Remy Lovejoy Shock Absorbers 
Jacox Steering Gears - A C Spark 
Plugs A C Speedometers - A C 
Oil Filters: New Departure Ball 
Bearings . Jaxon Rims, Wheels 
and Tire Carriers - Brown-Lipe- 
Chapin Differentials. Hyatt 
Roller Bearings. Inland Steering 
Wheels: Klaxon Horns 


BY 


° < 


General Motors passenger cars, 
Frigidaire, the automatic refrig- 
erator, and Delco-Light electric 
plants may be purchased on the 
standard low-cost GM_AC Time 
Payment Plan 


[7 non agement laa 


TUNE IN—General Motors Family Radio 
Party. Every Monday evening. 9:30 Eastern 
Standard Time. WEAF and 35 other stations 
associated with N; B. C. 


ERAL 
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The picture at the left shows how the 
stroboscope makes visible the separate 
drops in a fast-moving stream of oil. 


Noster MOTION” picture camera can make a 
racing athlete appear to be walking; but 
the stroboscope which this General Motors en- 
gineer holds in his hand, when its light is focused 
on a wheel making 3,000 revolutions a minute, 
causes the wheel to seem to stand still. The small 
picture at the top shows how the machine breaks 
a swiftly moving stream of oil into separate drops. 
At the right a spectroscope is being used to dis- 
cover impurities in metal too minute to be de- 
tected by chemical analysis. 
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WINTER TRAVEL PLAY- 
GROUNDS—Continued 


Vicissitudes caused by nature, or by 
man, cannot dim permanently the luster of 
the Peninsula State. Enduring are the 
riches of her soil, the charm of her 30,000 
lakes, the tropical scenery of her 2,500 miles 
of navigable rivers, the sandy strands of 
thousand-mile coastline, and the supreme 
joy of her winter climate. ; 

Equally indestructible is the spirit of her 
citizens, tilling the soil, building progressive 
communities, creating delightful homes. 
Their indomitable spirit triumphs over 
temporary adversities. The same epic of 
optimism, the same will to forge on which 
has made a better, greater San Francisco, 
a nobler Galveston, and which is recreating 
an inundated Mississippi Valley, is being 
enacted in meeting sectional disasters in 
Florida. For such is America! 

So long as man desires to escape the 
rigors of winter he will flock to her kindly, 
hospitable refuge, care-free in the assur- 
ance that during this season storm and flood 
are unknown. And many of him will 
contribute to the steady growth of perma- 
nent population, conscious that even such 
visitations have affected only compara- 
tively small areas. 

Thus new trains, improved steamship 
services, a new rail route and air lines are 
ready to cope with this winter’s movement 
Floridaward. 


EXHILARATING JACKSONVILLE 


We feel the spell of Florida the moment 
we enter Jacksonville, northeastern gate- 
way for rail, water, and motor traffic. 
Resplendent flora of the sub-tropies greet 
our eyes from its four superb parks. Palm- 
shaded streets are bordered by homes ex- 
pressive of comfort and good taste. Golf 
courses, tennis courts, and bridle paths 
contribute to out-of-door recreation in its 
delightful climate. Over the superb 
Atlantic Boulevard we motor to Jackson- 
ville’s broad ocean beaches, Atlantic and 
Pablo. 

Everywhere within the city are evidences 
of civie progress and pride—excellent 
schools, numerous clubs, churches of all de- 
nominations, and modern theaters. We 
agree that Jacksonville has solved the 
problem of how to live. 

Then we turn to see how she works. 
Great skyserapers and attractive shops line 
her business districts, but the full impor- 
tance of her industry is not fully disclosed 
until we stroll down to the wharves border- 
ing the deep, landlocked harbor formed by 
the St. Johns River, and see the cargo 
hoists loading a goodly portion of Florida’s 
half-billion-dollar export of fruit, lumber, 
vegetables, and sea products into steam- 
ships from ports near and distant. This 
shipping and the busy rail freight yards, 
spell Jacksonville’s strategic position in 
commerce, her solid, steady growth, her 
assured future. 

There are compelling reasons for us to 
tarry in this upstanding city. But the 
great State still lies before us, and we wish 
to see it all—the Kast and the West Coasts, 
of course, and the scenic highlands, lakes, 
and rivers of the interior. 


TROPICAL RIVER TRIP 


Before we start for the East Coast, 
which is nearest of these regions at hand, 
we yield to the temptation to take the St. 
Johns River trip. Boat schedules are so 
arranged that by making this a round- 
trip, beauties of the entire navigable river 
may be viewed by daylight. 

To our northern eyes the unaccustomed 
tropical scenery is fascinating, the river 
winding between banks bordered with 
tropical trees, shrubs, and brilliant flora. 

Leaving behind the residential districts of 
Jacksonville on the west bank, vista after 
vista unfolds as we pass busy Palatka, sail 
through Lake George, an expansion of the 
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St. Johns, and reach finally Sanford, ship- 
ping center and head of navigation. 
From Sanford we motor to De Land for 
a round of golf at The College Arms 
course, right in the midst of this educational 
center, or two other links nearby. If we 
choose the Ponce de Leon course, one of 
these, we may quench our thirst at the 
famous springs of the same name. 


THROUGH SPANISH CITY GATES 


Back to Jacksonville, and the Hast Coast 
awaits us. St. Augustine is our first stop. 
Few other cities in America have a more 
intriguing past or present interest. Don 
Pedro Menendez de Aviles sailed into 
Matanzas Bay in 1565, and established its 
beginning. Three flags have flown over it, 
Spain and England having ruled it alter- 
nately. The Spanish régime has left for 
us to see to-day the ancient city gates, the 
slave market, ruins of the Spanish light- 
house on Anastasia Island, Old Fort San 
Mareo (now named Fort Marion), the 
Spanish Governor’s Mansion, ete. The old 
Plaza de la Constitucion is the present 
civic center of a select winter colony and 
a happy permanent population. 

Between ocean and mainland stretches 
the Matanzas River and Canal to Ormond, 
whose fame has been spread by the dis- 
tinguished men who make it their winter 
headquarters. Its golf facilities are ad- 
mirable and in addition to this sport we 
may drive over a bridge for sea bathing at 
Ormond Beach. 


NATURE’S GREATEST SPEEDWAY 


The very poetry of motoring is to glide 
over the twenty miles of sand, of 500 feet 
width at low tide, forming Daytona Beach, 
and we believe Barney Oldfield, who de- 
seribesit as, “‘ The greatest and finest speed- 
way in the world.” The town of Daytona 
Beach, with its double waterfrontage on 
the Halifax River and the ocean, gives us 
a most pleasing impression. 

Spanish Florida is disclosed again at 
New Smyrna, nestling under palmettos 
and live-oaks, where we see the picturesque 
ruins of an old mission. Again we may 
eross the lagoon-like waterway for bathing 
at two ocean beaches, New Smyrna and 
Coronado. 

Now our route leads along the Indian 
River, and at Titusville we reach an outlet 
for the famous Indian River citrus region. 
For miles, opposite, stretches Merritt’s 
Island. From Cocoa a bridge provides 
approach to its numerous bathing beaches, 
and about opposite here Cape Canaveral 
juts far out into the ocean, bearing on its 
tip Canaveral Light. 

Following Cocoa we arrive at Rockledge, 
standing on a coquina ledge overlooking 
the Indian River, and then at trim Mel- 
bourne with its own causeway leading to 
Melbourne Beach. 

St. Lucie Sound now forms the inside 
waterway course, and passing Fort Pierce 
and Stuart, where Grover Cleveland used 
to fish, we skirt the waters of Lake Worth 
and enter West Palm Beach. 


LAKE WORTH’'S CONSTELLATION 


Until a few years ago little more than a 
stopping place for its celebrated neighbor 
across Lake Worth, Palm Beach, West 
Palm Beach has risen to great importance 
among Kast Coast cities. Towering above 
the palms of its many miles of streets are 
lofty office buildings and capacious hotels. 
Trunk routes from north and south and 
across State to, or from, the West Coast, 
making it a rail center, have given the city 
a foundation of enduring commercial pres- 
tige, while its residential districts are 
delightfully spread along the erystal waters 
of Lake Worth. For its home dwellers 
and a vast number of winter visitors recrea- 
tional facilities include sailing, bathing, 
golf, hunting, fishing, motoring, tennis, 
horseback riding, and a variety of other 
forms of entertainment in ideal climate are 
provided. 

We cross the bridge to the other side of 
Lake Worth and are among the glittering 


scenes of Palm Beach, resort of fashion and 
wealth. Color, sparkle, and animation 
meet us on every side. Great white yachts 
are lying at anchor on the blue waters of 
the lake. Palm-lined walks and drives, 
flower gardens, villas in the Italian and 
Spanish styles brighten the picture. Over 
the golf courses white-clad figures are mov- 
ing, processions of scootamotors are wind- 
ing over walks and drives, their occupants 
seeing and being seen; bathers are disport- 
ing themselves in the breakers; members of 
the Sail Fish Club are busy with hooks and 
lines; glistening cars are gliding along the 
boulevards. At night begin dance music, 
moonlight strolls, and casino pastimes. For 
such is ‘‘The Queen of American Winter 
Resorts.” 

Continuing southward, we pause to ad- 
mire one of Florida’s ‘‘wonder towns,” 
Lake Worth, representing the ultra modern 
in its public buildings, stores, and homes. 

The route leads to Fort Lauderdale 
facing the deep waters of New River and 
terminus of canals stretching back to Lake 
Okeechobee in Florida’s five-million-acre 
Everglades Garden. Settled by a descen- 
dent of the Karls of Lauderdale, the present 
city began its existence as an army stockade 
in the Seminole War. 

A few miles beyond the new civic crea- 
tion of Hollywood, facing directly on the 
Atlantic itself, welcomes us. 


MIAMI—MAGIC 


Then we see visions of skyscrapers rising 
against the horizon from the southern 
sands. Is it a mirage? No, but the out- 
lines nevertheless are those of a magic 
city—Miami, risen overnight, as it were, 
to become the tourist capital and metropo- 
lis of south Florida. 

Are all these miles of streets and boule- 
vards, lined with hotels or office buildings, 
all these parks and wharves, the creation 
of a few years? We are amazed by its 
apparent incredibility. Miami’s achieve- 
ment is unparalleled, stupendous. 

Miami is a vast theater of entertainment. 
Her sports program covers every pastime 
from golf to horse-racing, the latter resumed 
this winter. Between the races or the 
matches we join an audience of thousands 
in the Bayfront Casino, listening to the 
band concerts; we dip in the ocean at the 
Bathing Casino, or watch a speed-boat 
regatta. And offshore we sail to fight the 
gamy barracuda, sailfish, or tarpon. 

Under the balmy winter sunshine we 
motor to Coral Gables and see realized the 
dream of an idealistic community in Moor- 
ish and Spanish architectural style. 
Along the boulevards of Miami Beach, 
between bayshore and oceanside, we pass 
rows of great hotels, villas, and bungalows. 

Out through charming Cocoanut Grove 
the Overseas Highway leads us to the Royal 
Palm Park on Paradise Key, exhibiting 
within its limits every form of tropical 
tree, shrub, and brilliant bloom in Florida. 
From Key to Key this motorway leads 
toward its ultimate destination, Key 
West. ; 

From mainland over the Keys and inter- 
vening waters we ride over the engineering 
marvel of the Florida East Coast Railway, 
the overseas division terminating at Key 
West, half Spanish, half American, gate- 
way to Cuba. 

Returning to Miami we motor out over 
the Tamiami Trail, plunging into wild 
country, one of America’s last frontiers and 
the native home of big game, myriad birds, 
and the vanishing Seminole Indian. 

As we leave, Miami is expectant of two 
great events. The first is the All-America 
Air Meet and Derby, scheduled for Janu- 
ary 7 and 8, which is expected to establish 
Miami's advantage, with her numerous 
landing fields and seaplane landings, as an 
important base in air transport between 
the United States and Latin America. 
Already Miami has just been added to the 
nation’s air-mail routes, and a passenger 
Service 1S in operation between Miami and 
Havana. ‘The second big event is the ex- 
pected arrival of President-elect Hoover in 
Miami, on his return from South America 
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Souruers Pactric Lines follow the trails blazed by the 
pioneers, The pioneers chose the best natural routes, 


advantages for the flow of travel and commerce but also 
inspiring traditions, glorious scenery and the finest of 
modern railway service, (Only Southern Pacific offers choice 
of four great routes for transcontinental travel: 
Suaret Route—By sea, New York to New Orleans, thence by rail fo San Francisco, 
Golden State Route—The dies line between the Middle West and Southern California. 
Overland Route—Shorest route across the center of the country, Chicago-San Francisco, 
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Shasta Roure—Between Pacitic Northwest and California for travelers over northern lines F 
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Great Routes 


16,820 miles of rail lines 


You can follow one pioneer route to the West, return 
another; see the whole Pacific Coast. 


Close behind the “prairie schooners” of the pioneers came Southern 
Pacific—inheriting the best natural routes to the Pacific Coast, and 
bringing speed and comfort into westward travel. 

Twelve trains daily now bear visitors to California over Southern 
Pacific lines. You can step into through Pullman sleeper at Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Memphis, New 
Orleans or Seattle. Four great routes, some with alternative lines 
through interesting countryside, offer you a choice available on no 
other railroad system. You can go one way, return another. You 
can stop over anywhere. 

More than 93,000 employees, chosen for courtesy and trained 
in efficiency, will speed you safely over Southern Pacific rails and 
home again. Every detail that thoughtfulness can provide will make 
your journey pleasurable. 

Fresh foods of the finest quality, procured daily along the route 
through America’s great food-producing states, will be prepared by 
clever cooks into characteristic southern and western dishes, and 
served on snowy linen. 

In the luxury of club and observation cars and restful Pullmans, 
you will glide through historic country; Louisiana, Texas, the Span- 
ish-American Southwest with its Apache ‘Trail motor highway side- 
trip to prehistoric cliff dwellings; the Columbia River country; or 


the sapphire blue of Donner Lake and Lake Tahoe, and finally the 


Spanish Missions and Pacific Ocean shoreline of California. 


Cfour premier trains daily 


In addition to its own fine steamships sailing weekly from New York 
to New Orleans, Southern Pacific speeds a premier limited train 
daily east and west over each of its four routes. These trains are: 
“Sunset Limited”, New Orleans to Los Angeles, San Diego and San 
Francisco; “‘Go/den State Limited’’, none faster or finer between Chi- 
cago and Southern California, with through Pullmans to and from 
San Diego, Los Angeles and Santa Barbara—(both aftording stopover 
at E] Paso, just across the Rio Grande from Juarez in Old Mexico); 
“San Francisco Overland Limited”, straight across midcontinent from 
Chicago; and “The Cascade”, from Seattle and Portland to San Fran- 
cisco via the new scenic Cascade line of Shasta Route. Shasta Route 
to California is for travelers via northern United States or Canadian 
railroads. 

See the whole Pacific Coast! Southern Pacific’s four great routes 
alone offer this variety. Send your name and address at once to 
E. W. Capp, Traffic manager, Dept. B-24, 310 S. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago, for free book, “How Best to See the Pacific Coast”. Add 25 
for large copy of above Antique Map, in full colors, 


Winter (ruises 
To 


Paradise 


4 MEDITERRANE 
é 7anw EGYPT & 


12,000 balmy miles 
on a palatial ocean 
liner — while winter 
storms back home. A 
tempting itinerary 
covers Madeira, 
Gibraltar and Spain, 
Algiers, Monte Carlo / 
and Nice, Italy,Greece, 
the Holy Land, Egypt 
and Sicily. Stop over { 
from ship to ship, if 
you wish. Also option- 
al return by a north 
European port. Rates 
attractively moderate 
— $695 (up), includ- 


ing shore excursions. 


S. S. Adriatic, \ 
Jan. 10 and Feb. 28. \ 


S. S. Laurentic, 


Jan. 19 and Mar. 9. 


WEST INDIES 
& MEXICO 
Your choice of four 
delightful short 
cruises, planned for 
busy people, on the 
great liner Lapland. 
A wide choice of itin- \\ 
eraries—covering 
Mexico City (exclu- 
sive with the Lap- 
land), the Panama 
Canal, Bermuda (at 
Easter), Havana, Nase 
sau,ete. Your cruising 
home a noted liner. 
Sailing dates: Jan. 31 
(22 days); Feb. 25 (16 
days); March 16 (17 
days); April 6 (11 
days). 


£28 
£47 
#g¢ 
dit 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED 8TAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


For full information address No. 1 Broadway, our 
offices elsewhere, or authorized steamship agents. 
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WINTER TRAVEL PLAY- 


GROUNDS—Continued 


ae his sojourn here prior to the inaugura- 
tion. 
BETWEEN COASTS 

Interior and Gulf Coast Florida are 
treats that still he before us. We have 
already glimpsed the St. Johns River region 
in our boat trip—Jacksonville to Sanford 
and return. Vast interior areas remain to 
be seen. Of course, we can not attempt to 
include all of their delightful places. That 
would require more than a season’s con- 
stant travel. 

Let us again set forth from Jacksonville, 
however, and visit all that time will permit. 
Over the Old Spanish Trail Motor High- 
way we drive west sixty miles to Lake 
City, one of north Florida’s crossroads. 
Here we shall leave the Trail for a time to 
pick it up later on. 

From .Lake City there is a side trip 
eleven miles northwest to White Springs. 
Winding about this attractive town, whose 
springs are famed, are the romantic waters 
of the Suwanee River. 

Returning to Lake City, central Florida 
invites us in this direction. So we turn 
south to Gainesville, gateway to the lakes 
region and seat of the University of Florida 
and the Agricultural College. 


CRYSTAL WATERS 

Beyond, Ocala compels us to halt. Five 
miles from Ocala we encounter one of 
Florida’s many nature wonders, Silver 
Springs, gushing forth nearly 400,000 gal- 
lons of crystal waters each minute. We 
row out in glass-bottomed boats to view 
their immense depths, evidently the out- 
pouring of some mysterious underground 
river. Here, too, begins that unusual trop- 
ical water trip down the Ocklawaha River 
through floating hyacinths and under 
canopy of luxuriant vegetation to this 
river’s confluence with the St. Johns. East 
of Ocala in this scenic ridge region stretch 
the solitudes of the Ocala National Forest. 

Returning to Ocala and traveling on we 
enter a labyrinth of lakes at delightful 
Leesburg, which itself stands right between 
Lakes Harris and Griffin and is about 
four hundred feet above sea-level. Here 
in Lake County the bamboos, palmettos 
and pine-forest hammocks are a source 
of admiration. 

Turning east we go on to Eustis, border- 
ing Lake Eustis. Tavares at its lower end, 
Mt. Dora, Apopka and Winter Garden on 
Lake Apopka follow in succession. These 
various lakes, connecting waterways and 
the Ocklawaha and St. Johns River, form 
a continuous water route to the sea. 


CITIES ON LAKES 

Leaving Winter Garden we go east to 
Orlando, ‘‘the beautiful.” Its fortunate 
citizens live and enjoy life in one of the 
loveliest towns of inland Florida. We 
agree that the Chamber of Commerce does 
not exaggerate when it says: ‘‘A stranger 
coming into Orlando, whether by train or 
automobile, gets first the impression of 
beauty. Beauty in the score of lakes 
around which the city has been built; 
beauty in the homes which surround them, 
with wealth of flowers and _ spacious 
grounds; beauty in the thousands of trees 
which give shade and distinction to the 
City Beautiful.” 

From Orlando we run out to see its 
neighboring town, Winter Park, seat of 
Rollins College, Florida’s oldest institution 
of higher learning, and then continue south 
again through the ridge country of Orange 
County to Kissimmee on the shores of 
Lake Tohopekaliga, and starting point for 
a 250-mile water trip possible for boats of 
shallow draft. 

Now the way is southwest to Haines 
City and Winter Haven, which has ninety- 
seven lakes within a five-mile radius, and 
inviting Lakeland surrounded by innumer- 
able waterways. 

From Lakeland we continue south to 


Bartow’s oak-lined avenues, thence east to 
Lake Wales. Three miles north of this 
market town, at Mountain Lake, Mr. 
Edward Bok has completed a bird sanctu- 
ary with nightingales brought from En- 
gland, and species of all birds of Florida. 
Here, too, Mr. Bok has constructed a 
“Singing Tower”’ of marble, 205 feet high, 
and having in its dome a carillon of sixty- 
one bells, the formal dedication of which 
will take place on February 1. This and 
the winter homes of famous men all are 
included in the Mt. Lake Club. 

We turn south from Lake Wales through 
Frostproof, Avon Park to Sebring, fronting 
Lake Jackson, and drive over its twelve- 
mile lake boulevard. : 

South of Sebring we see the impressive 
development of the new Lake Placid Club, 
sub-tropie branch of the famous Adiron- 
dack Lake Placid Club; 3,000 acres bor- 
dering Lake June, have been incorporated, 
upon which $2,000,000 will be expended 
for the main club buildings. Beyond, at 
Childs, the highway turns east again. 


UNDER ROYAL PALMS 

Lake Okeechobee, Florida’s greatest in- 
land lake, occupies an area of one thousand 
square miles, and crossing its blue waters 
to Moore Haven, on its western shore, we 
are at the beginning of the waterway route 
bringing us finally down the Caloosa- 
hatchie River to Fort Myers on the West 
Coast, ‘‘City of Palms.” From north or 
east a two-mile long bridge over the river, 
leading into Royal Palm Drive, forms the 
city’s impressive gateway. We are fasci- 
nated with the beautiful homes, shops, 
patios, and Spanish architecture. We turn 
our car into McGregor Boulevard, and 
under stately royal palms and Australian 
pines bowl along past estates to Punta 
Rassa, where we have our first glimpse of 
the Gulf. The beaches of Sanibel Island, 
the famous fishing waters of Captiva Island, 
lie beyond. 

Southward from Fort Myers we enjoy 
a trip to Bonita Springs, Naples, and Col- 
lier City. 

Then returning we begin our trip north- 
ward, our route bringing us into the Char- 
lotte Harbor region. We stop at Punta 
Gorda at the mouth of Peace River and 
set forth for the renowned fishing grounds 
of Gasparilla Pass, Boca Grande, and Pine 
Island Sound, and are rewarded by ex- 
cellent catches. 

Continuing from Punta Gorda we reach 
exquisite Sarasota, facing Sarasota Bay, 
with a causeway connecting it with Long 
Key and the Gulf beaches. 

Beyond, we reach the broad confluence 
of the Manatee River, a cluster of towns 
including Manatee, Bradenton, and Pal- 
metto by excellent roads connected with 
Anna Maria and Bradenton Beaches. 


PLEASURE PIRATES 

Just beyond the Manatee comes the deep 
indentation of Tampa Bay, and we enter 
Florida’s great West Coast port. Her 
million-dollar port terminals, her 500 
acres of artistically landscaped parks, her 
Bayshore palm-lined Boulevard, her great 
hotels and Spanish quarter, her golf courses, 
fishing waters, and regattas fill our visit 
with enjoyment. Two premier celebrations 
must not be omitted. In January is held 
at Tampa the South Florida Fair, an expo- 
sition of the State’s valuable natural re- 
sources. In February Tampa gives her- 
self over to romance, and celebrates the 
Gasparilla Carnival, depicting this famous 
pirate and his ship in a colorful drama. 

From Tampa we drive through West 
Tampa, and crossing the Bay, over the 
great Gandy Bridge, reach St. Petersburg, 
metropolis of the Pinellas Peninsula. This 
clean, progressive, modern civic creation, 
steadily growing in favor as a resort, 
home, and business objective, extends to 
both shores of the Peninsula with a cause- 
way across its landlocked harbor to St. 
Petersburg Beach. 


SUNSHINE CITY 


St. Petersburg works and plays amid 
delightful surroundings, as her location 


---they stayed 


i= came to Jacksonville just for 
a visit. They sought sunshine 
health . . . the happiness that comes 
from winter flowers, from curving, 
golden beaches, from warm, fair skies. 
_ But they stayed for prosperity. 

They found golf on courses green 
the year around; swimming, fishing; 
driving on highways flanked by fra- 
grant fields and deep, cool forests; 
tennis; boating in a fairyland of in- 
land waterways; the romance of sum- 
mer nights in winter; the glory of a 
land teeming with life twelve months 
of the year. 


And they found, too, a region—tich 
in resources and fortunate in location 
near the great markets of the country 
—which creates annually more than 
$500,000,000 of new wealth. Florida 
produces approximately one-third of 
the fruit and vegetables shipped from 
the sixteen Southern states. The value 
of its manufactured products is treble 
that of ten years ago. Farm land has 
increased 50 per cent 1n value since 1922. 

Jacksonville, serving the entire 
Southeast as financial, commercial and 
industrial capital, is assured of con- 
tinued growth. Its port is one of the 
greatest of the South Atlantic. Its 
many industries include branches of 
the nation’s leading business firms. 
Its bank clearings and deposits com- 
pare favorably with those of the large 
financial centers. In ten years the city’s 
population has doubled, property 
values have increased more than half, 
water-borne commerce fivefold. The 
development of both Florida and Jack- 
sonville has barely started. 

And Jacksonville is a friendly city 
a city of sunshine, pleasant 
homes, friendly people. It welcomes 
those who come to visit—for it 
knows that many will remain to 

rosper. Write: Believers in Jackson- 
ville, P. O. Box 318, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 
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Pa, came tor 


Sunshine and Health 


AN ASSOCIATION OF REPRESENTATIVE BUSINESS 
MEN INCORPORATED FOR THE SINGLE PURPOSE 
OF COMMUNITY ADVERTISING, AFFILIATED 
WITH JACKSONVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


for prosperity 


jacksonville 


Or 
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Santa Fe “all the way" 


Califomnia 


OU always hear of some 

prominent person arriv- 
ing or leaving on the Santa 
Fe. They know, appreciate 
and demand the best train, the 
best food, the best service 
when they travel. That is why 
they take the Santa Fe. 


It’s the short route—it’s the 
pleasant route—through the 
sunny Southwest—to the 


outdoor playgrounds of the 
Pacific. 


You have a whole tribe of 
Santa Fe trains to choose from 
—six transcontinentals daily! 
The Chief, two California 
Limiteds, the Navajo, the 
Missionary, and the Scout. 


These trains offer different 
speeds—different types of 
service— different fares. You 
can choose just the one you 
want. Some stop at the famous 
Fred Harvey hotel dining sta- 
tions for meals—the others 
carry Fred Harvey dining cars. 


Finest and fastest of all is 
the Chief—extra fine—extra 
fast—extra fare! 


Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mer. 
Santa Fe System Lines. 
916 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


Am interested in winter trip to California. 


Please send detailed information and descriptive folders 


WINTER TRAVEL PLAY- 
GROUNDS— Continued 


suggests. We enjoy golf at the St. Peters- 
burg Country Club’s eighteen-hole course, 
overlooking Boca Ciega Bay; we rest under 
the shade of moss-draped oaks in Williams 
Park; we attend a social gathering at the 
spacious St. Petersburg Yacht Club House; 
we fish from the mile-long municipal pier, 
or go deep-sea fishing; we feast our eyes 
upon gardens resplendent with bougain- 
villea, red begonias, jasmine, and roses, 
caressed. by balmy sunshine throughout 
the winter, and we find the business part 
of the city full of activity. 

St. Petersburg has been built from the 
populations of: all: States. In this ideal 
setting and perfect climate they have cre- 
ated a new city, typical of all that is best 
in high municipal standards. 

Northward from St. Petersburg, through 
the Pinellas Peninsula, we motor to attrac- 
tive towns, including Belleair, favorite 
headquarters of golfers; Clearwater, from 
a high bluff, overlooking Clearwater Bay 
and boasting five eighteen-hole courses 
near by, and a million-dollar causeway 
across to magnificent Clearwater Beach; 
then on to Tarpon Springs, tucked away 
along the winding forested shores of Spring 
Bayou and the picturesque Anclote River, 
a veritable little dream town, center of the 
world’s largest sponge fisheries. 


A COMING EMPIRE 


Returning to Tampa and desiring to 
glimpse a region we have not heretofore 
visited, we motor east to Plant City, rail 
crossroads, thence northward to progres- 
sive Dade City at the lower end of Lake 


Pasadena, and on to Inverness on the shores | 


of beautiful Tsala-Apopka Lake, and to 
Dunnellon. Here we leave the ear and take 
the train gulfward to Crystal River, 
rendezvous of sportsmen; thence to Homo- 
sassa on. Homosassa Bay. Almost a cen- 
tury old, Homosassa stands in an empire of 
rapid development, with which it keeps 
pace. 

The great bend of the Gulf Coast lies 
beyond, and we decide to explore it by boat. 
Leaving Homosassa we glide down its 


winding river edged by cabbage palms and 


hardwood hammocks, wind through coral- 
line islands and head up along the coastline. 

We pass Cedar Key and the mouth of 
the Suwanee River. After passing into St. 
George Sound ealling at Apalachicola, an 
important port, thence into St. Andrews 
Bay for a visit at the capital of this region, 
Panama City. :; 

Up along the final curve of the Gulf we 
enter the Kast Pass of Santa Rosa Sound 
and for miles sail past Santa Rosa Island 
until we enter the superb harbor of Pensa- 
cola, founded by Tristan de Luna in 1558. 
metropolis and port of West Florida. 

Its setting is ideal, with southern front- 
age four-miles along the bayside, its eastern 
border along Bayou Texar, the western 
limits along Bayo Chico. We land and 
ascend Palafox Hill, more than a hundred 
feet high, to feast our eyes upon the match- 
less surrounding panorama of city and 
bays. Pensacola has lived under five dif- 
ferent flags, and there are reminders of her 
romantic past entwined with the modern 
city of to-day. 

This winter Florida has a new trunk rail 
route with the ’Frisco Line’s entry into 
Pensacola, where this system is soon to 
open an artistic new station in the Spanish 
mission motif. 

East of Pensacola there is a wooded 
region of 700 square miles included in the 
Florida: National Forest. 

West of Pensacola the Old Spanish Trail 
extends along the Gulf Coast to New 
Orleans. Before leaving the city we trav- 
erse it. 

Omitting until later a description of this 
digression, as we are now on the subject of 
Florida, we go eastward from Pensacola 
over the famous pathway. 


HIGHLANDS OF THE NORTH 


De Funiak Springs bids us pause to ad- 
mire its location, the town being built 
around a park-bordered, circular lake, 
formed by the sparkling chalybeate springs, 
which have given this town its fame. 

Continuing, we are now on a high forested 
tableland which has made Walton County 
famous for its healthful climate. 

We pause at Chipola, with its medicinal 
springs, and at Mariana, pleasantly located 
on the river of the same name. Through 
a lake region we enter Florida’s capital, 
Tallahassee, topping a hill, and admire its 
old Colonial homes. From here a side trip 
takes us to beautiful Wakulla Springs. 

Resuming the trip we arrive again at 
Lake City, where we turned south on our 
way to interior Florida, but now we con- 
tinue on to our final. destination, Jack- 
sonville, the beginning of these Florida 
wanderings. 


GULF RIVIERA 


Our rambles through Florida have taken 
us to Pensacola. We have traversed the 
Old Spanish Trail across Florida. From 
Pensacola west it forms a magnificent high- 
way along the Gulf coast of Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana to New Orleans. 
Thence it continues on to California, 
the only year-round transcontinental high- - 
way. 

Pensacola itself is part of this delightful 
Gulf Coast Riviera, which a writer in The 
Herald Tribune aptly describes as ‘“‘one of 
the lovely playways of the world. Over it 
hangs the glamor of a changeful, romantic 
past—memories of Vikings almost for- 
gotten in a mist of tradition, of transplanted 
France and Spain, of England in her swash- 
buckling days, and the young United 
States venturing valiantly into a place 
among old nations. 

“To-day green golf courses and smooth 
‘motor roads follow the trails of the Indians. 
Yachts and other pleasure eraft cruise 
lightly over waters that were visited by 
pirates not so long ago. Beautiful homes 
and great hotels that look like the old 
palaces of the Moors, the inns of France, 
or the hospitable mansions of the early 
South, have grown up on the sites of the 
Indian wigwams. 

‘‘Charming cities with outflung latch- 
strings and scores of alluring sports wait 
for the visitor from the North. Almost 
every recreation under the sun is at its 
best along the Gulf coast.” 


WATERSIDE RESORTS 


Mobile, “‘city of romance and treasured 

traditions,’’ welcomes us, and we delight in 
its shaded avenues, fine homes, and mag- 
nificent bay. 
_ We enter Pascagoula, ‘City of the Sing- 
ing River,’ which borders this waterway, 
the current of which at certain seasons 
produces a crooning melody. 

Westward our route takes us to Biloxi, 
where D’ Iberville landed in 1699, and where 
French Louisiana once had its capital. The 


flags of five nations have flown over it and 
its history reads like a stirring romance. 
Here, at “Beauvoir,” Jefferson Davis spent 
his last days. Nowit is a golfer’s paradise, 
with one thirty-six-hole and two eighteen- 
hole courses. Great hotels house a large 
winter colony. 

Delightful waterside resorts follow in 
rapid succession. Notable among them 
Gulfport, shipping center and home of the 
Mississippi Coast Country Club; Pass 
Christian, rendezvous of society, ‘‘The 
Newport of the Gulf Coast,’ and across the 
bay the cottage colony of Bay St. Louis. 
At all these communities golf, motoring, 
fishing, and boating are favorite pastimes. 


CRESCENT CITY 


Across the new fifteen-mile bridge we 
approach captivating New Orleans. Great 
and growing is its commercial importanee, 
but underlying this, as a writer in The New 
York Times Book Review tells us, is the 
romantic fact that: ‘‘Nowhere else can 

! there be found just that mixture of the 
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Do you know... 
the largest railway system in America | 
is NOT in the United States? 


It is in Canada—the 22,681 miles of Canadian 
National Railways which span Canada from coast 9 
to coast. 4 


And Canadian National is great, not alone in mile- } 
age and the vast expanse of territory which it serves, 
but also in the many and varied forms of transporta- 
tion and communication which it provides. 


Canadian National owns and operates a chain of 
distinctive year ’round hotels and summer resorts 
throughout Canada. It provides freight, express and 
telegraph service throughout the Dominion with 
connections to all parts of the world. Its steamships 
sail the seven seas. Its eleven powerful radio stations 
broadcast from coast to coast. 


If you are planning to visit Canada, if you are in- 
terested in Canada’s tremendous industrial and 
agricultural opportunities, Canadian National Rail- 
ways with its many activities can be of service to 
you. For any information you desire, for rates and 
reservations call at, telephone or write to the near- 
est Canadian National office. 


OFFICES 


BOSTON 
333 Washington St. 
BUFFALO 
420 Main St. 
CHICAGO 
108 W. Adams St. 


CINCINNATI 
49 EB, Fourth St. 


CLEVELAND 
925 Euclid Ave. 
DETROIT 
1259 Griswold St 
DULUTH 
430 W. Superior St 
KANSAS CITY 
705 Walnut St 
LOS ANGELES 
607 So. Grand Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
518 Second Ave. So. 


NEW YORK 
505 Fifth Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 
1420-22 Chestnut St. 


SBURGH 
‘fth Ave. 


RTLAND, ME 


Seattle \ \4 


UNITED STATES. \i 
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> ‘London\ a 
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Philade Iphiak ATLANTIC dé EAW 
Washington \ f 


PC 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


302 Yamhill St. 
ST. LOUIS 
314 No. Broadway 
ST. PAUL 
83 East Fifth Street 
SAN_ FRANCISCO 
689 Market St. 
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ChesdeeiNening! The Largest Rai lwap System in America WASHINGTON, D, ©. 


Steamships operate to 
all parts of the world. 


OPERATING RAILWAYS: STEAMSHIPS:- HOTELS - TELEGRAPH AND EXPRESS SERVICE : RADIO STA rrONs 
______—_ 


dE 
Grand Trunk Ry, Sta. 
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French and the Spanish which makes the 
Creole; nowhere else just that mixture of 
and mellowed 
American which makes the personality of 
New Orleans. Perhaps romance, like Pan, 
is dead—at least for this prosaic and literal- 
minded generation. ‘Certainly the senti- 
mental tourist, guide-book in hand, does 


Creole, Italian, 


Leaving New York, 
Dec. 18 


Hamburg-American 
Line 
S. S. RELIANCE 


Auspices Hamburg- 
American 
16 Days’ Cruise 
Including: 


‘Santo Domingo 
Jamaica 
Canal Zone 
Cuba 


Leaving New York, 
Dec, 20 


Cunard Line 
S. S. FRANCONIA 


Auspices Cunard Line 
16 Days’ Cruise 
Including: 

Haiti 
Jamaica 
Canal Zone 
Cuba 
Bahamas 


Leaving New York, 
Dec, 22 
Royal Mail 
S. S. ARAGUAYA 
Auspices Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company 
12 Days’ Cruise 
Including: 
Cuba 


Bahamas 
Bermuda 


Leaving New York, 
Dec, 22 


Canadian Pacific 
S. SS. DucHESS OF 
BEDFORD 


Auspices Canadian 
Pacific 
16 Days’ Cruise 
Including: 


Jamaica 
Canal Zone 


Leaving New York, 
Jan. 5 


Hamburg-American 
Line 
S. S. RELIANCE 
Auspices Hamburg- 
American 
16 & 27-Day Cruises 
Including: 


Jamaica 
Canal Zone 


Cuba 
Bahamas (16 days) 


Leaving New York, 
Jan. 24 & Feb. 23 
For: 


Porto Rico 
St. Thomas 
Martinique 
Barbados 
Trinidad 
La Guayra 
Curacao 
Canal Zone 
Jamaica 
Cuba 
Bahamas (27 days) 


Leaving New York, 
March 27 
For: 

Haiti 

Jamaica 

Canal Zone 

Cuba 

Bahamas (16 days) 


Negro, 


metropolis.” 
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not reach the heart of Bienville’s beloved 


We wander among unaccustomed scenes, 
through the Vieux Carré of the old town, 
“across the Canal’ to the splendid shops 
of the modern city. Our meals are at 
unusual restaurants serving unusual dishes. 
At night the city is a-glitter with bewilder- 
ing attractions. 

From the Crescent City we follow the 
Mississippi Valley to historic Natchez and 
Vicksburg, thence to Memphis, where we 
board a Missouri Pacific train to the National 
Park of Central Arkansas. 


THIS WINTER’S WEST INDIES CRUISES 
} Ee | ee 


Leaving New York, 
Jan. 7 


Cunard Line 
S. S. ScyTHIA 


Auspices Cunard Line} Auspices Royal 


Days’ Cruise 
Including: 
Bahamas 

Cuba 

Canal Zone 
Jamaica 

Haiti 


17 


Leaving New York, 
Jan. 10 & Feb. 11 


Canadian Pacific 


S. S.. DucHESs OF 
BEDFORD 


Auspices Canadian 
Pacific 
29 Days’ Cruise 
Including: 
Bermuda 
Porto Rico 
Martinique 
Barbados 
Trinidad 
La Guayra 
Curacao 
Colombia 
Canal Zone 
Jamaica 
Haiti 
Cuba 
Bahamas 


Leaving New York, 
Jan. 19 & Feb. 23 


Cunard Line 
S. S. CALIFORNIA 


Auspices Cunard Line 
31 Days’ Cruise 
Including: 
Bahamas 
Cuba 
Haiti 
Jamaica 
Canal Zone 
Curacao 
La Guayra 
Trinidad 
Barbados 
Martinique 
Porto Rico 
Bermuda 


Leaving New York, 
Jan. 19 & Feb. 0 
Swedish-American Line 
M. S. KuncsHoLM 
Auspices Swedish- 
American 

Haiti 
Jamaica 
Canal Zone 
Cuba 
Bahamas 


Leaving New York, 
Jan. 24 


White Star Line 
S. S. CALGARIC 


Leaving New York, 


Jan. 5, Jan. 22, Feb. 7,| 26, Feb. 16, and March 


23, March 12, 28 
Royal Mail 
S. S. ARAGUAYA 
Mail 
Steam Packet Company 
14 Days’ Cruise 
Including: 
Bahamas 
Cuba 
Jamaica 
Haiti 


Leaving New York, 
Jan. 31, Feb. 25, 
March 16, April 6 
Red Star Line 
S. S. LAPLAND 
Auspices Red Star Line 
11 to 22-Day Cruises 
Selection of Itineraries 
Including: 
Mexico 
Canal Zone 
Bermuda 
Cuba 
Bahamas, etc. 


Munson Steamship 
Lines 


STEAMSHIP FLEET 
12-Day Cruises 
New York to: 


Bahamas 
Cuba 
Miami fortnightly 


Leaving New York every 
Saturday 


Ward Line 
STEAMSHIPS FLEET 


Auspices Ward Line 
ro & 17-Day Cruises 


Havana 


Including four 
excursions. 


shore 


Leaving New York, Dec. 
27, Jan. 5, and weekly 
thereafter every Satur- 
day 
Cunard Line 
S. S. CARONIA 
Auspices Cunard Line 
13-Day Cruises 
New York to: 
Havana 
Including shore excur- 


sions, hotel accommo- 
dations. 


Leaving New York every 
Thursday 
Porto Rico Line 
STEAMSHIPS FLEET 
Auspices New York and 
Porto Rico S.S. 
Company 
It Days’ Cruise 
Porto Rico 
Including sight-seeing 
shore excursions. 


Leaving New York, Dec. 

33) 27, Jan. $10, and 

alternate Saturdays 
thereafter 


Auspices Jaeen Boring| Purness Bermuda Line 


oO. 


Cuba 
Canal Zone 
Jamaica 
Porto Rico 
Haiti 
Bahamas 


S. S. Fort St. GEORGE 


Auspices Furness 
Bermuda Line 

Haiti 

Porto Rico 

Cuba 


Leaving New York, Jan. 


Leaving New York, Jan. 


9, and alternate Satur- 
days thereafter 


Holland-America Line 
S. S. VOLENDAM 


Auspices Holland- 
America Line 
16-Day Cruises 


Bermuda 

Jamaica 

*Canal Zone 
Haiti 

Cuba 

Bahamas 
*Depending on the 
Cruise taken. 


Leaving New York, 
Feb. 12 


Holland-America Line 


S. S. VEENDAM 

Auspices Holland- 
America 

29 Days’ Cruise 
Bahamas 
Cuba 
Jamaica 
Canal Zone 
Curacao 
La Guayra 
Trinidad 
Barbados 
Martinique 
St. Thomas 
Porto Rico 
Bermuda 


30, Feb. 26 


North German Lloyd 
S. S. CoLrumBus 
Auspices Raymond- 
Whitcomb 
25-Day Cruises 
Porto Rico 
St. Thomas 
Martinique 

Barbados 
Trinidad 
La Guayra 
Curacao 
Canal Zone 
Jamaica 
Cuba 
Bahamas 


New Service Southbound 
from Halifax 


Canadian National 
Steamship Co. 

Bermuda 

Str Katts 

Nevia 

Antigua 

Montserrat 

Dominica 

St. Lucia 

Barbados 

St. Vincent 

Grenada 

Trinidad 

Demerara 
Returning Northbound 
by same ports to St. 
John, N. B 


Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company 


Independent Tours to 
Bermuda and Havana. 


Between New York and 

Bermuda by the Royal 

Mail Steam Packet Com- 

pany or Furness Ber- 
muda. 


Between Bermuda and 
Havana and between 
Havana and New York 
by Pacific Line Steam- 
ships. 


ness. 


HOT SPRINGS 


Through the forest trails of the Ozarks, 
before the coming of white men, moc- 
casined feet trod toward the dwelling place 
of the ‘‘Great Spirit’’ where magic waters 
healed their ills. 
trails trod the bootsof Spanish explorers, led, 
it is believed, by the great De Soto. 
drous tales they carried back to the Court 
of Spain of curative springs in the wilder- 
Centuries later, we too come, by 
motor and Pullman, to these same hot 


Later over these same 


Won- 


springs of Arkansas. 


‘Leave New York, every 
Saturday 


' 
United Fruit Company 
| STEAMSHIPS FLEET 


Auspices United Fruit 
Company 
Costa Rica Cruises 


Havana 

Port Antonio 
Kingston 

Canal Zone 

Port Limon (22 days) 


Guatemala Cruises 


Leave New York, fort- 
nightly, Saturdays, for: 
Santiago 
Kingston 
Puerto Castilla 
Tela 
Puerto Barrios 
days) 
Honduras Cruises 


Every Wednesday, from 
New Orleans, for: 
Havana 
Puerto Castilla 
Honduras 
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New Orleans 
Guatemala Cruises 


From New Orleans, every 
Friday, for: 
Puerto Barrios 
Guatemala City (10 
days) 


Colombian Cruises 


From New York, every 

Wednesday, for: 

Kingston 

Canal Zone 

Cartagena 

Puerto Colombia 

Santa Marta (22 
days) 


Panama Cruises 
From New Orleans, for: 
Havana 
Canal Zone 


Puerto Castilla (16 
days) 


New York to Bermuda 
Service, two sailings 
weekly, Wednesday and 
Saturday; voyages occu- 
py 48 hours. 
Furness Bermuda Line 
STEAMSHIPS FLEET 


West Indies Service— 
New York to: 


St. Thomas 
St. Croix 
St. Kitts 
Antigua 
Guadeloupe 
Dominica 
Martinique 
St. Lucia 
Barbados 
Trinidad 


Trinidad Service—New 
York to Grenada, Trini- 
dad. 

Demerara. 


Grace Line 


Steamers to West Coast 
South America call at 
Havana from each di- 
rection. 


Special tours between 
New York and Canal 
Zone via Havana are 
also offered by Grace 
Line. 


OTHER SERVICES TO WEST INDIES, CANAL ZONE, AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Between New York, Haiti and Canal Zone—Panama Railro SO ie lt 
Between New Orleans, Cuba, Honduras, Mex road Se 
Between New Orleans, Cuba, Nicaragua, Me 
Between Tampa, Key West, Havana—Penin 
Between New York and California calling en ro 
Between New York and South America—calli 
Navigation Co.; and Grace Line, calling at 
South-America-Africa cruise ship listed in table elsewhere 


ico, Canal Zone, Nicaragua—Standard Fruit & S. S. Corp. 
xico and Honduras—Cuyamel S. S. Company. 
sula & Occidental S. S. Co. 


ute at Havana—Panama Pacific Line; Dollar Steamship Line. 
n 


g at Barbados, Lamport & Holt Line; calling at Havana, Pacific Steam 


Porto Rico, 


Red D. Line calling at Havana, world cruise steamships and 
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Three dominating summits mark 
their location from afar—North 
Mountain, West Mountain, and 
Tot Springs Mountain. From 
the base of the last named, forty- 
six thermal springs gush forth each 
twenty-four hours almost a million 
gallons of curative waters; since 
earliest records this mighty out- 
flow has gone on without fluctua- 
tion. 

In 1832 Congress established 900 
acres embracing the springs and 
surroundirg mountain land as the 
daddy of all our National Parks. 
Hot Springs is headquarters also 
for the 660,000 acres of the Oua- 
chita National Forest, and north- 
ward lies the Ozark National 
Forest. 

Generations have come hither 
until the annual pilgrimage now 
numbers 300,000, and the Gov- 
ernment has established here an 
Army and Navy Hospital. 

We find Hot Springs City at- 
tractive in many ways and well 
supplied with comfortable and. 
well-appointed hotels. Walking 
out Central Avenue, dividing line 
between the city proper and the 
Hot Springs National Park, we 
reach the excellently equipped 
bathhouses, all under direct gov- 
ernment control, and experience 
medical baths in water warmed by 
Mother Earth. Varied forms of 
outdoor recreation make the re- 
gion a delightful playground. 

We may reach Hot Springs by 
the Missouri Pacifie and the Rock 
Island Systems or by motor-car, 
it being on the coordinated system 
of motor-trunk routes designated 
the transcontinental ‘‘ Broadway 
of America.” 


RAIL HIGHWAYS SOUTHWARD 


This great Southland which 
we have only partially glimpsed 
is brought vividly before the pros- 
pective visitor in picture and de- 
tailed description in the attractive 
literature of the rail routes inter- 
secting its territory. These in- 
clude: The Pennsylvania System 
carrying through trains from New 
York to be distributed over the 
Atlantic Coast Line; Seaboard Air 
Line, and Southern Railway; each 
intersecting the South and pro- 
viding gateways to Florida. The 
Baltimore and Ohio System from 
New York, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, through northern Dixieland 
regions; the Norfolk and Western 
Railway from the Virginia sea- 
board to the Blue Ridge region, 
extending westward to Cincinnati 
and Columbus, Ohio, with addi- 
tional lines radiating north to 
Maryland and South to North 
Carolina and Tennessee; the Ches- 
apeake and Ohio System through 
‘The Cradle of the Nation” from 
Old Point Comfort, Williamsburg, 
and Richmond through the Blue 
Ridge across the Shenandoah Val- 
ley to Virginia Hot Springs and 
White Sulphur Springs, West Vir- 
ginia in the Alleghanies, thence to 
Louisville, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago; the Florida East Coast Rail- 
way covering the entire Florida 


-turn nights gloom 
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into testive joy 


ACH passerby shares in the 
[F- joyful spirit of this Christmas 
home. Light’s radiant fingers reach 
out to clasp his hand and warm 
his heart. 

Colorful MAZDA lamps of red and 
blue and green glow at the door. 
Within, their big brother National 
MAZDA lamps shine mellow as moon- 
light and bright as day. Friends come 


and go safely and comfortably in cars 


lighted and guided by MAZDA lamps. 


These lamps turn night’s gloom into 


festive joy and brightness on 


Christmas Eve and throughout the 


year. The world-wide research of 


General Electric Co. has made 
this possible. Look for the 
MAZDA mark on each lamp that you 
buy—for every lighting purpose. 
It assures you of lamp efficiency, 
ruggedness, economy and value. Ask 
for National MAZDA lamps in the 


familiar blue convenience carton. 
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NATIONAL LAMP WORKS of General Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 
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ADVENTURE 
sRoUND hWORLp 


OU live on“TheVoy- 

age of Your Dreams.” 
One day, on the Riviera of 
Africa, at Algiers — the 
second day after, on the 
French Riviera, Monte 
Carlo, Mentone—a week 
later, in the Holy Land. 
Egypt next and golden 
daysinoldCairo—amonth 
later, India for 12 of the 
most absorbing days of 
your life. 

Youcross the Equator— 
with appropriate cere- 
monies, Sumatra welcomes 
you—Java— Siam —even 
Borneo and Sulu—the | 
wondrous Orient—Japan, 
in Cherry-Blossom time, 
the greatest Festival Sea- 
son of the year. You cross 
the 180th Meridian and 
pick upan extra day—and 
celebrate accordingly. 
Every day you live in a 
glorious adventure—new 
things to do, new things 
to see. And, always, you 
live luxuriously on the 
RESOLUTE, “Queen of 
Cruising Steamships.” It is 
your home, a regal floating 
palace—with Winter Gar- 
den, Terrace Cafe, sun-lit 
tiled Swimming Pool, un- 
rivaled cuisine. Go—and 
make your dreams come true. 


S. S. RESOLUTE 


Eastward from New York 
January 7, 1929 


30 Countries — 63 Ports and Cities — 
140 Days 


Rates, $2,000 and up, including the extraordinary 
program of shore excursions inall countries visited. 


Illustrated Cruise Booklet 
sent on request 
Hampurc-American LIne 
39 Broadway, New York 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Montreal, Winnipeg, 
or local tourist agents 
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WINTER TRAVEL PLAY- 
GROUNDS— Continued 


East Coast region between Jacksonville 
and Key West, with direct steamer connec- 
tion there for Havana, and handling its 
own and numerous trains from Hast and 
North over other systems; the Louisville 
and Nashville System serving the Gulf 
coast and northern Florida; the Frisco 
Lines; Illinois Central; Chicago and Hastern 
Illinois; Missouri Pacific System; Southern 
Pacific System, ete. 


BERMUDA -TWO DAYS TO 
SUMMER 


‘‘Marvelous!’’ ‘‘Wonderful!”’ are the 
exclamations from those lining the ship’s 
rail as we steam into the Bermuda fairy- 
land. For several hours Gibbs Hill Light, 
rising nearly four hundred feet above ocean 
level, has marked our goal. And now the 
curtains of distance draw aside, revealing 
nature’s painting. 

In the foreground a sea, crystal-clear 
and opalescent, surrounds islands and islets, 
borders bays, inlets, did straits. In the 
background hills in every hue of green— 
dark green of cedars, golden green of palms 
and bananas, relieved by white houses and 
ribbons of roadways oleander-bordered. 
Above is azure, like the sky of the Riviera. 
And all about the temperature of the semi- 
tropics, an atmosphere balmy, caressing. 

Is it real? Ineredible that only forty- 
eight hours ago we left the blizzards and 
slush of New York but 700 miles distant. 

Ashore we enter a bit of old England. 
Since 1612 the British colors have flown 
over the Bermudas, and history and ro- 
mance have enriched its past. The gov- 
ernment buildings at Hamilton, the ancient 
relics of St. Georges are stored with re- 
minders of bygone days. 

If we have come for restful recreation, it 
is here. The roar and rush of cities are 
forgotten in a land which has neither rail- 
way, motor-car, nor jostling crowds. “It 
is all so clean,’’ many remark; no factories 
belching smoke, no polluted waters, no 
dirty streets. 

Withal we find Bermuda a varied play- 
ground. We may golf on excellent courses, 
sail among the islands, play tennis, drive 
peacefully over the roads of five islands con- 
nected by bridges or causeways, bathe on 
sandy beaches or go out in glass-bottomed 
boats to view coral sea-gardens. 

Nore: Steamship services to West Indies 
and beyond are listed in tables elsewhere. 


HO, FOR THE SPANISH MAIN! 


Away from the Northern winter to the 
tropical isles and lands of romance; fol- 
lowing the footsteps of Columbus, Ponce 
de Leon, De Soto; visiting haunts of pirates 
and buccaneers; seeing unusual people with 
picturesque customs; feasting upon deli- 
cious fruits; days of voyaging, miles of 
motoring through sublime scenery. These 
are winter travel lures to the West Indies 
and Caribbean. By special cruise and reg- 
ular service, shiploads of tourists are booked 
for this year’s unprecedented travel south- 
ward from the United States and Canada. 
Yesterday, too, a new West Indies service 
from Halifax was inaugurated by the sailing 
of the new S. S. Lady Nelson of the Cana- 
dian National Steamships, one of a brand- 
new fleet for the Canadian-West Indies 
trade. Let us then peep into some of these 
enchantments. 


NASSAU RECREATIONS 


We enter the harbor of Nassau, Island 
of New Providence, to find ourselves in 
a region of sunshine, tropical fruits and 
flowers with a winter climate between 
seventy and eighty degrees. In every di- 
rection the ocean is dotted with islands. 
Three thousand such coral formations are 
included in the Bahamas. 

Nassau, their British capital, rising from 


the coral strand, discloses the Governor’s 
house, hotels and other structures amid 
dense foliage of coconut palms. 

Ashore we have many diversions. Golf 
is available on a picturesque course fanned 
by sea breezes. Tennis-courts are numer- 
ous. After seeing the banyan tree under 
which ‘Blackbeard’? held his councils, 
we go across to Hog Island, famous pirate 
rendezvous, for bathing on its beach. 
Eighteenth-century forts are visited and 
sea gardens viewed. To break away from 
the conventional we charter a schooner for 
a private cruise among the ‘‘out islands,” 
off the steamship lanes, and find many of 
them just as they appeared from the decks 
of the Spanish caravels in October, 1492, 
when Columbus set foot upon Watling 
Island. 


HAVANA IS THE VOGUE 


Havana has become the winter travel 
vogue. The regular steamship lines to the 
Cuban capital are being booked to capacity. 
Additions to the fleets are being made. 
New York to California and New York to 
South America lines, together with argosies 
of West Indies cruise ships, are pouring 
visitors into this gay city. Even the lim- 
ited trains from the north to Key West, 
ninety miles away, are being named after 
it. 

We join the throng and one day pass into 
the harbor abreast the grim walls of Morro 
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HAVANA’S ANCIENT CATHEDRAL 


Castle, stained by powder and blood for 
the past three centuries. Ashore we find 
vivid contrasts. 

The glitter of the Prado, the shops of 
O’Reilly and Obispo Streets, the gaming 
Casino, modern hotels, and famous country 
clubs outside the city, typify the modern 
capital in its Spanish setting. Hawvana’s 
popularity is in large degree due to her 
ability to provide entertainment in a wide 
range of amusements, and all amid unusual 
surroundings. 

Beyond the city, Cuba has much to 
attract the tourist. Nature has endowed 
her richly. About half the island is for- 
ested. Precious woods and all the flora 
of the tropics are to be seen, together with 
vast sugar and tobacco plantations. 

A trip through the center of the island 
to historic Santiago de Cuba discloses a 
constant panorama of tropical scenery, 
culminating in the Sierra Maestra Moun- 
tains, whose highest elevation reaches more 
than 8,000 feet. 

Besides this tour the scenic beauties of 
Pinar del Rio and Matanzas, with its 
Yumuri Valley—‘‘ The Vale of Paradise’’— 
and Caves of Bellamar easily reached from 
Havana, should not be omitted from the 
Cuban itinerary. 

All points on the Island are reached by 
the United Railways of Havana or the Cuba 
Railroad, and various steamship routes 
are listed elsewhere. 


IN THE KING’S DOMAIN OF JAMAICA 


Long before we steam into Kingston 
Harbor a towering mountain, rising on the 
horizon, has marked the approach of 
Jamaica. Blue Mountain, whose summit is 
more than 7,000 feet high, is one of the 
loftiest sentinels of the West Indies. 

‘Three centuries ago many a freebooter 
laid his course toward it. Under these very 
waters of Kingston Harbor lie the ruins of 
iniquitous Port Royal, rendezvous of pirates 
and buccaneers; the city sunk during a 


cataclysm of nature, June 6, 1692. Fath- 


oms below the water’s surface we may still - 


see its ancient buildings. 

Kingston is the base for numerous at- 
tractive trips about the island by train, or 
by motor over some of the island’s two 
thousand miles of surfaced roads. Five 
miles away is the imposing Kings House, 
residence of the Governor-General. Hope 
and Castleton Gardens include the most 
elaborate exhibits of tropical flora to be 
found in the British Dominions. A won- 
drous trip to Blue Mountain peak lifts 
us through several temperature zones. 
A one-hundred-mile trip to Montego Bay, 
on the northwest end of the island, gives 
us a close-up of the heart of Jamaica. Port 
Antonio on the North Coast, with its 
sumptuous hotel, provides an ideal winter 
vacation center. 

Cricket, golf, horseback trips, motoring, 
fishing, sailing, bathing and other outdoor 
amusements are among Jamaica’s enter- 
tainments. 


FOLLOWING COLUMBUS'S FOOTSTEPS 


Eastward the ship heads from Jamaica 
to Port au Prince, entrance to Haiti, the 
“Black Republic,” one of the strangest and 
most unusual countries of the Greater 
Antilles. Here we visit the citadel and 
palace at Milo, built on a sheer roek 3,000 
feet high. 

Adjoining Haiti is Santo Domingo, since 
1916 under protectorate of the United 
States. Memories of Columbus cling about 
Santo Domingo City. Itisclaimed that the 
discoverer’s bones repose in the cathedral. 
We visit the Columbus Castle, built in 1509, 
ramble among other historic buildings, and 
visit the caves of Santa Anna. 


WITH UNCLE SAM IN PORTO RICO 


In order to see all of the United States 
dominion in the West Indies, we must also 
visit Porto Rico. No other island of the 
Archipelago is richer in romantic history. 
Few others have finer scenery or more in- 
teresting people. 

Columbus discovered it on his second 
voyage, with Juan Ponce de Leon, landing 
at the present site of Aguadilla. The 
United States is developing it beyond the 
dreams of the Spanish colonists. 

Our entrance to San Juan Harbor im- 
presses us with the island’s past. Here rise 
the grim walls of the Citadel El Morro, 
built in 1584. Connected with the fortress 
is Castle Cristobal. Solid shot from Dutch 
and English men-o’-war have dented their 
walls in battles of long ago. 

Ashore we pass through the city gates 
and wander through the walled city, where 
the sixteenth century mingles with the 
twentieth in vivid contrast, ‘‘the oldest 
and quaintest possession of the United 
States.”’ 

Beyond the city’s walls is additional 
charm. We come in contact with a light- 
hearted, hospitable, courteous people, pas- 
sionately fond of musie and loving the 
Spanish dances and fiestas. We see some 
of America’s 2,500 schoolhouses on the 
island, where only one existed when the 
United States assumed rule. 

Through wild and beautiful mountain 
scenery we motor over the 1,400 miles of 
excellent roads, including the superb mil- 
itary highway built by Spain from one end 
of the island to the other, and reluctantly 
leave this entertaining little country. 


TO ISLES UNUSUAL 


To enjoy a feast of unusual travel we 
set forth upon a voyage among the Lesser 
Antilles. In formation they resemble 
a great horseshoe, beginning at the eastern 
tip of Porto Rico, curving southward, then 
bending westward along the Venezuelan 
coast. The first half of this horseshoe is 
designated the Leeward Islands; the second 
half, the Windward Islands. : 

They form the outposts of four nations— 
American, British, French, and Dutch. 
Thus their peoples and towns afford star- 
tling variety. In scenery, too, they are as 
varied. 


- Our vovaee is over the courses and to the 
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A Short and Delightful Ride 
to America’s Most ot 


Interesting City from 


the GUL F 


COAS 


When you are planning your winter 
vacation trip, remember that the Gulf 
Coast, which is so quickly and com- 
fortably reached by splendid trains 
over the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road, is just a few hours’ ride into New Orleans-- 
a tourist city of unequalled charm and interest--- 
and to those other historically fascinating old- 
world cities of Mobile and Pensacola. 


Play on the Gulf Coast, whatever form of recre- 
ation you enjoy most---boating, motoring, horse- 
back riding, tennis, hunting, fishing, golf at its 
very finest---then break your play by a visit to 
New Orleans, or to Mobile or Pensacola. Splen- 

‘did trains at all hours of the day, with low round- 
trip rates and convenient times of arrival 
and departure. 


The Gulf Coast is a land of sunshine and flowers, where 
the temperature averages above 50° and rainy days are prace 
tically unknown. A splendid place for rest and recuperation, 
the fresh salt breezes and the pine-laden ozone combining 
to make this one of the world’s most healthful sections. 


Splendid hotels, boarding houses, lodges, and camps af- 
ford every type of accommodation, from the most inexpen- 
sive to the most luxurious. And just now, quail shooting 
and duck hunting are at their finest, while the fishermen 


are reaping a harvest from the green trout, the red " \ 
fish, and the sheepshead to the “Silver King.” t 


‘ 5 
Write today for complete information about this 5) 
wonderful winter vacation land. R. D. Pusey, Gen- < be) 


eral Passenger Agent, Louisville & Nash- 

ville Railroad, Room 320-B, 9th and Broadway, 
Louisville, Ky., will send you complete booklet 
and information about how to reach the Gulf 
Coast on trains of hotel completeness. 
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Announcing a 


PreventiveandRemedy 
for 


Seasickness 


fags five years’ research, 

two scientists dis- 
covered that small doses of 
sodium nitrite diminished 
the intensity of the responses 
of the vestibular nerve. 


Believing that seasickness 
was largely caused by over- 
stimulation of this. nerve, 
they used sodium nitrite and 
met with success. Their work 
was reported in the Journal 
of the American Medical 
Association, April 14, 1928. 


Other ingredients were added, 
and the remedy was made up ina 
form easy to take and producing 
no unpleasant after-effects — by 
Smith, Kline & French Company 
of Philadelphia, a house with 
more than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury’s drug experience. 


Eskays 
Tablets 


Seasickness 


The results obtained by practi- 
cal tests of the treatment were 
extraordinary. 


Experienced travelers, who had 
previously suffered from mal-de- 
mer on every voyage, used the tab- 
lets, and for the first time in their 
lives made sea trips without the 
slightest sensation of discomfort. 


ESKAY’S TABLETS are ex- 
tremely effective in relieving sea- 
sickness, especially in its early 
stages, but their most striking 
benefit lies in their power to pre- 
vent the onset of this dread afflic- 
tion if taken immediately before 
sailing. They are easy to take 
and produce no unpleasant after- 
effects. 


If your own local druggist does 
not yet carry Eskay’s Tablets for 
Seasickness, either ask him to 
obtain them from his wholesaler, 
which he can do in a day or so, or 
send your order direct to us with 
a dollar bill, using the coupon be- 
low. We will send you postpaid 
the regular dollar size package of 
twenty-four tablets. 


Smith, Kline & French Co. 
Established 1841 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Office: 2428 Whitehall Bldg., 
17 Battery Place 
BOWling Green 0507 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CoO., | 

115 No. 5th St., Dept. M, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enclosed is $1.00 for which send me postpaid | 

package of 24 Eskay’s Tablets for Seasickness. | 
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WINTER TRAVEL PLAY- 


GROUNDS-—Continued 


strongholds of the pirates and buccaneers 
of the Spanish Main. Romance and stir- 
ring history attend the way. 


THE VIRGINS—OUTPOSTS OF THE U. S. 


St. Thomas, first port of call, discloses 
a city of white houses and red roofs facing 
an exquisite palm-fringed harbor. The 
Stars and Stripes proclaims headquarters 
of the Virgin Islands. St. Thomas Island 
is mountainous, but St. Croix, its neighbor, 
is a region of plantations viewed from a 
good motor road across the island from 
Fredericksted to Christiansted. An objec- 
tive at St. Thomas is Blackbeard’s Castle of 
pirate fame. 


VISITING BRIMSTONE HALL 


Turning southward, we steam past 
Saba and St. Hustatius to our next port, 
Basse Terre, of British St. Kitts. Historic 
Brimstone Hall, once ‘‘Gibraltar of the 
West,’ now peopled by wild monkeys, is 
a tourist attraction. 


BIRTHPLACE OF HAMILTON, NELSON 


Eleven miles from St. Kitts, little Nevis, 
only fifty square miles in area, is big in 
renown as the birthplace of famous men, 
including Alexander Hamilton and Admiral 
Lord Nelson. Landing at Charleston, we 
visit the Hot Springs and Sulphur Baths, 
once ranked as one of the world’s famous 
resorts. 


MOTORING THROUGH THE TROPICS 


A few hours beyond Nevis another out- 
post of Britain comes into view, and we 
go ashore at St. Johns for motor drives 
around Antigua. 


SPEAKING THE BROGUE OF ERIN 


The British colors flying from Plymouth 
welcome us to the tiny isle of Montserrat 
of lime-juice fame. Roaming among its 
historic scenes we are startled to hear the 
natives speaking with Irish brogue, this 
language having endured since Irishmen 
came to “‘The Emerald Isle of the West” 
in the seventeenth century. 


A TOWN OF FRANCE 


Next in the island chain comes the 
French Colony of Guadeloupe, and we 
find Pointe-a-Pitre a typical French town. 


WHERE JOSEPHINE LIVED 


Six hours’ steaming from this harbor 
brings us to the rare mountain scenery of 
British Dominica, and then on to Fort 
de France for a visit to French Martinique. 
Here we are reminded of the birthplace of 
Josephine Tascher de la Pagerie, who be- 
came Napoleon’s wife and the Empress of 
France. 


QUAINT COALING AT ST. LUCIA 


After we leave this corner of French 
dominion, the Pitons, two impressive peaks 
rising sheer from the sea, three thousand 
feet, mark our approach to St. Lucia, under 
British control. A quaint scene is that of 
natives carrying coal aboard the ship in 
baskets perched upon their heads, as we 
remain at anchor in Castries Harbor. 


GLIMPSING ENGLAND AT BRIDGETOWN 


Very modern we find our next port of 
eall, Bridgetown, in Barbados, a land of 
sunshine and romance. Yachting, racing, 
golf, and tennis are popular forms of recrea- 
tion in this charming winter playground. 


THROUGH DRAGON’S MOUTH TO 
TRINIDAD 


Heading southward again, the ship 
enters the Dragon’s Mouth, resembling 
a fiord, and we approach Port of Spain, 
Trinidad. Over this cosmopolitan city 
flies the flag of England. Interior scenery 
is delightful, and the famcus Pitch Lake an 
objective of all visitors. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE’S ISLAND 


Twenty miles northward les Tobago, 
a garden spot in the Caribbees, said to be 
Robinson Crusoe’s actual island. Scar- 
borough, its capital, reminds us that this 
is British Crown Land. 


UNDER THE FLAG OF HOLLAND 


Westward, under Dutch control, the 
coral island of Curagao is reached at 
Willemsted, in whose streets we hear the 
strange Papiamento language, a hodge- 
podge of Spanish, Dutch, English, and 
African. 


A DIZZY RIDE IN VENEZUELA 


A short voyage from Curagao_ brings 
us to the mainland harbor of La Guayra, 
port of Caracas, capital of Venezuela. 
We are thrilled by the railway trip, zig- 
zageging twenty-three miles through the 
mountains, in which an altitude of 3,000 
feet is attained. - 


TO CARIBBEAN LANDS 


Caribbean lands lure us westward. At 
the mouth of the Manzanares River, in 
Colombia, we enter the harbor of Santa 
Marta, four centuries old. Here lived 
Bolivar, great liberator. While the ship 
is loading bananas we visit his historic 
home. 


HOME OF BOLIVAR 


Beyond Santa Marta the Magdalena 
River meets the sea. We disembark at 
Puerto Colombia to board the train for 
Barranquilla, gateway to Bogoté. An 
airplane whisks us up over the mountains 
to the capital. We find Bogota perched 
on the great tableland of Colombia, 8,500 
feet in elevation, its cool climate calling 
for top-coats. Strolling around the Plaza 
Bolivar, we find it a typically Spanish city, 
mountain-surrounded. Public buildings, 
university, and cathedral provide interest- 
ing sightseeing. Seventeen miles beyond 
we visit the inspiring falls of Tequendama. 
In a forested amphitheater their foaming 
waters have a sheer drop of 448 feet. 


MELODRAMATIC CARTAGENA 


Returning to Puerto Colombia, we steam 
on to a city whose story is thrilling melo- 
drama. Through the Boca Chica Pass we 
enter the harbor of Cartagena, objective 
of pirates and invading fleets. On either 
side frown the grim forts whose walls were 
stormed by Drake. To starboard, Fort 
San José; to port, Fort San Fernando, on 
Terra Bomba Isle; beyond, the white 
buildings of Cartagena, all presenting much 
the same picture as when Sir Henry Morgan 
and Admiral Drake saw them. At Drake’s 
Spit, where the British land attack of 1585 
began, we disembark for fascinating hours 
in the city and its forts. 


SEEING THE BIG DITCH 


From Cartagena we head for the Canal 
Zone, to be thrilled by the world’s most 
stupendous engineering achievement. At 
Cristobal and Ancon we find excellent 
hotels at which to stay while visiting sur- 
rounding scenes. The Canal itself, from 
Cristobal to Balboa, is of absorbing inter- 
est. Then Panama City, with its stately 
cathedral and ruins of the ancient town, 
a few miles distant, is not to be omitted. 

Central America calls us on. One hun- 
dred and sixty miles from Colon we arrive 
at Bocas del Toro, where tons of bananas 
are put into the ship’s hold. 


A GLIMPSE OF SPAIN 


Then on, along the coast of Costa Rica, 
to Port Limon for an absorbing rail trip 
up through a tropical mountainland to 
San José, breathing the very spirit of Spain. 
We attend a performance at the million- 
dollar opera house, inspect the museum, 
see the government buildings, and reluc- 
tantly return to our ship. 


MYSTERIOUS RUINS 


Now the course is northward toward 
Honduras. At Tela and at Puerto Cortez 
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A TRIUMPH 


of American industr 


Rich man’s car brought within 
reach of general public by 
magic of quantity production 


. The Knight engine has no complicated 
HER Eis no finer example of what mass produc- Valve mechihinus li cael ee lindes, 

A F two sliding metal sleeves combine with 

tion can accomplish than the present low prices the spherical cylinder head to form a 
perfectly sealed combustion chamber. 

of the patented Knight double sleeve-valve engine. As a result, the Knight engine gives 


high uniform compression with any gas. 


Fifteen years ago this superior power plant was 
used only in the most costly European motor cars. 

John N. Willys wasthefirst to discern the possibil- 
ities of the Knight engine in a popular-priced au- 
tomobile. He brought it to America and through 
Willys-Overland’s great resources introduced it at 
a lower price than had ever before been thought 
possible. 

But the Willys-Knight, while medium-priced, 
was not yet low-priced—and John N. Willys felt 


4 Two sleeves move silent. 
ly up and down, con- 
trolling the intake and 
-outlet of gasoline vapor. 


that so superior an engine should be placed within 
reach of the majority of American motorists. 


For a decade and a half, Willys-Knight’s every 


effort was bent toward this achievement—a low- STA y D> A RD 
priced six-cylinder car, powered by the double SEX CoO A CH 


sleeve - valve engine, and maintaining all of 
Willys-Knight’s quality. 
And this year, through constant improve- 


ments in manufacturing and engineering 
Other models, $995 to $1095. Prices 


methods, through large scale production f meee Ue ANE echagi hy ae eee ho 
and increasing sales, Willys-Knight has WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO., LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 


at last broken down the price barrier 


—and hundreds of thousands of 


enthusiastic motorists now enjoy 
the smoothness, power, econ- 
omy and increasing efficiency 
which are possible with no, 


other type of engine. 


WIELLYS-KNIGHT SIX 
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| OUT OF THE RUCK << 
VERYONE you know = 7 _—& 
wears an overcoat. ot 
A discriminating mt- 
nority have taken them- 
selves out ot the ruck 


by wearing Burberrys! 


‘FOR THE NAME OF THE NEAREST 
BURBERRY DEALER, WRITE TO 
OUR NEW YORK WHOLESALE 
| OFFICE-14 EAST 38'" STREET 
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ABINGDON 
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You’Lt need a brave singing heart to be Christian, for there’s loneliness in it. Yet 
the rejoicing feeling that many, many others with you cherish the same exaltation is 
easily had. You may share the spiritual experiences of other Christians! ... Abingdon 
Books, written by well-informed, thoughtful authors, can do much as a means of 
spiritual renewal. They offer you understanding, comradeship, and an eager learning. 


The Fiery (rags By F. W. BorrHam 


This noted Australian preacher and essayist sets down in his new volume some impressions gathered 
in restful moments, Here life’s commonplaces are illumined by the radiance that sometimes streams 


upon this world from worlds beyond. Net C175, postpaid 


Character Building in (Colleges By W. A. HarpEr 


‘The weakening of home influence on character is admitted. To colleges comes the duty of reinforcing 
character. Character building, the author believes, should be made a definite part of the college 


program. Net, $1.50, postpaid 
The Heights of Christian Blessedness By Doremus A. Hayss, 


Professor Hayes lifts up the trumpet and calls the Christian hosts back to their high duty as true 
representatives—in their individual and collective conduct—of the Christian teaching. The Beatitudes 
of Jesus are a vital message to the present generation, clearly pointing out the “more excellent way.” 


Net, $2.50, postpaid 
The Stringing of the Bow By Oswatp W. S. McCat 


Here is a message that should stir the aspiring spirit of youth, The messenger is a friend of youth 
and is in full and intelligent sympathy with its noblest ambitions and desires, and the fulfilment of its 


worthiest dreams. Net, $1.75, postpaid 
John Wesley Among the Scientists By Frank W. Cottier 


The purpose of this volume is to let Wesley reveal himself as an ardent devotee of physical science; 


and to help the present generation to appreciate Wesley’s open-mindedness, and his utter fearlessness 
in facing the facts of life and the clear results of reason. Two illustrations. 


Net, $2.00, postpaid 


Catalog of Abingdon Books will be sent anywhere, free, on request 
At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS, Publishers 
New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


WINTER TRAVEL PLAY- 


GROUNDS— Continued 


tropical fruits are taken on, and next we 
sail into the land-locked gulf of Puerto 
Barrios. From here there is the wonder- 
trip to the prehistoric Maya ruins, their 
temples and monoliths rising weirdly 
among the dense vegetation. Up the calm 
waters of the Rio Dulce we visit also ancient 
Spanish forts. By rail through marvelous 
scenery we visit Antigua, the ancient 
capital. 


BRITISH MAHOGANY 


Finally the voyage brings us to Belize, 
British Honduras, where the riches of the 
interior, including mahogany and fruits, 
are added to our cargo. 


WEST-COAST GATEWAYS 


President-elect Hoover’s good-will calls 
at Central American countries, en route to 
South America, have served to call atten- 
tion to west-coast gateways to these lands. 

From San José the railway leads us up 
through the mountains of Guatemala to 
its capital, Guatemala City. 

Southward on the Gulf of Fonseca on an 
islanded harbor are Amapala and La Union, 
centers of trade for Central America, the 
former Pacific gateway to Honduras, the 
latter an approach to Salvador. 

Among Nicaragua’s outlets to the Pa- 
cifie Coast is Corinto, port and terminus of 
the railway to Managua, the capital. 

From Puntarenas, Costa Rica, a railway 
leads us to San José, the capital. 


SOUTH AMERICA, “LAND OF 
AMAZEMENT” 


We have come down through the Carib- 
bean, leaving the cold of northern winter 
far astern. Here at the Canal Zone it is 
hard to believe that a blizzard may be 
raging in New York. From Cristobal to its 
Pacific entrance this canal engineering 
masterpiece, by which the hand of man has 
severed two continents, captures our in- 
terest and imagination. The passage from 
ocean to ocean is enthralling. 

And now, steaming out upon the Pacific, 
our wake draws a white line away from 
Balboa. The travel adventure to our sister 
continent has begun. We have left winter 
behind and are entering the South Ameri 
can Summer season. 


TOWARD THE SOUTHERN CROSS 


The equator is crossed with traditional 
ceremonies. Southward in the night-sky 
gleams the Southern Cross, leading us on 
toward ‘‘The Land of Amazement.”’ 

Thus the early explorers designated it. 
To-day the description still holds good, and 
we may add another—‘‘The Land of Con- 
trasts.”” For here we are to see the pre- 
historic and the ultra-modern—Indians | 
in gay habiliments and women displaying 
the latest Paris modes; remains of ancient 
civilizations and superb twentieth-century 
cities; stupendous mountain scenery and 
vast prairies. 

President-elect Hoover’s trip around 
South America will call conspicuous atten- 
tion to these characteristics. As Alexander 
P. Moore, Ambassador to Lima, Peru, said 
the other day: ‘It is the greatest thing that 
ever happened to both Americas. 

“It will enable the world to get an im- 
pressive view of South American cultures 
and civilization, because of the wide pub- 
licity which will be given all activities con- 
nected with the visit of Mr. Hoover. 

“His visits to various South American 
countries will give the United States the 
best picture it ever had of South America. 
It will teach the people of the United States 
things they never knew before, and like- 
wise, aS a representative of the United 
States, Mr. Hoover will show the American 
brothers below the equator something of 
our spirit and desires to be helpful.” 

Among our people it will inevitably — 


result in stimulating still further the present 
Increasing volume of tourist travel to the 
lands south of the equator. Let us then 
glimpse some of them. 

mAs if to whet expectation the keener, 
after leaving Panama we pass for a time 
beyond vision of the coast line. Near 
the northern boundary of Peru we approach 
the shore, and beyond have our first view 
of the great rampart of the Andes. 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF PIZARRO 


A harbor animate with shipping is en- 
tered, and we set foot upon South American 
soil at Callao. All along this West Coast 
are ports serving as gateways to inland 
wonders. So at Callao we climb into an 
electric car which whisks us along the banks 

_of the Rimac River to historic Lima, ‘‘City 
of the Kings,” founded by Francisco Pi- 
zarro in 1535. 


Courtesy of ms Grace Line. 
TEMPLE OF THE SUN, CUZCO, PERU 


Copyright, E. M. Newman. 


Our steps turn toward the historic Plaza 
de Armas. Here we enter the dual-towered 
gray stone cathedral, earliest erected in 
South America. Its solid silver altar, its 
richly carved chancel, its paintings, old 
books and other treasures are of absorbing 
interest. Leaving this structure we ad- 
mire the colonial architecture of the Torre 
Tagle Palace; the three-and-a-half-century- 
old Senate House, where once sat the 

Inquisition Court; San Marcos University, 
one of the oldest in the Americas, and the 
National Museum, visualizing to us the 
arts and crafts of the Inca civilization. 

Leaving Lima and boarding the ship at 
Callao, the voyage southward is resumed 
to Mollendo, where we again debark for 
possibly the most fascinating inland ex- 
eursion of the West Coast. 


WHERE GLEAMED THE TEMPLE OF THE 
SUN 


With eager anticipations we board the 
Southern Railway of Peru train and roll up 
through the constantly rising Desert of 
Islay to Arequipa, 8,000 feet above the 
sea. Here a day or so of sight-seeing ac- 
customs us to high altitude, and we resume 
the rail climb, attaining a maximum eleva- 
tion of 14,600 feet and stopping over night 
at Juliaca, where the line forks in two 
directions. 

Next day we take the division that leads 
us to Cuzco, ancient Inca capital. On 
shipboard we have reread our Prescott and 
are primed for our visit to the scenes of 
Pizarro’s invasion. 

Climbing from the city to the Throne of 
the Incas, we sit upon its rocky eminence, 
vivid reminder of the drama and tragedy 
of the past. 

Yonder stood the Temple of the Sun, its 
roof gold-plated, its cornice of solid gold, 
its walls sparkling with uncountable jewels. 
The building has been despoiled of its 
riches, but the great foundation stones still 
endure. 

Beyond rise the massive walls of Sacsa- 
huaman, one of the world’s wonders and 
mysteries. Long before the Spanish in- 
yvasion, the Ineas fashioned this mighty 
fortress for defense from a race unknown 
to us. We look upon the despoiled _ re- 
mainders of Inca civilization and rejoice 
that the yoke of oppression was thrown off 
at Ayacucho in 1824. wet 

Deeply imprest with its visions of the 
past, we leave Cuzco, going back to Juliaca, 
from which point the train takes us to the 
Peruvian port of Puno on the shores of 
Lake Titicaca. - 
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COME TO EL_ 
land of health im. 
SEE JUAREZ, OLD ) 
a foreign land of myst 
SPECIAL LOW WINTE 


‘now on—good returning 


S PEND winter days in joyous outdoor li 
_\* brings roses to pale cheeks of children 
to tired adults . . where outdoor sports beco 
where two 18 hole golf courses await your d 
“real ranches’ accept guests . . where excellent h 
raise rates. Make El Paso your headquarters for visiti 


x gee’ TEXAS 

a 709 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

ta, snow-f yea: tional _ Please send a picture story of ‘E) 

highway. Yor | Paso (and Juarez) in the Land of 

EAST or : @ vi ‘ Better Living” to name and address 
over a. : : — written in page margin below. 


on everybody: 


y 


Tie 


No. 6467—W hite 
onyx or black mar- 
ble base, 7” x 10”, 
with name plate, 
and two No. 67 desk 
pens. 

Complete, $30.00 


No.606244 
—White 
onyx base, 
234" x 234", 
Price with 
pen, $7.50. 


VERYONE who sees 

Waterman’s new Gyro- 
Sheath Desk Sets wants one 
immediately — men for the office, women for the 
secretaire at home. There are many reasons for 
that universal preference. Here are a few: ex- 
quisite beauty, supreme practical utility, variety 
and fashionableness. Waterman’s Desk Sets are 
the Christmas gift of the year —equaled only in 
popularity by Waterman’s fountain pens them- 
selves. 


No. 7167-——White 
onyx base, 3’ x 444". 
with green gold 
finished frame and 
name plate. 

Price with No. 67 
pen, $18.00. 


Ask any pen merchant 


Waterman's 
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Much 
the Same 
in December as 


/t Does in June 


Even More Days of Bright Sunshine 


December and June show little difference in the 
scenic beauty of the Pikes Peak Region. Winter 
months are the driest of the year—snows infrequent 
and light. 

A year ago this month the eight days starting with 
Christmas Eve saw the thermometer reach an aver- 
age of 52 degrees. Five of those days had 74% of 
possible bright, warm sunshine. New Year’s Eve, 
when the severe cold snap hit the entire country, 
there was no accompanying snow in the Pikes Peak 
Region. 

And last December matched a thirty-year average. 

It’s such weather that gives one a new idea of 
what winter can be—holds comfort and cheerfulness 
for those who want or need outdoor living—makes 
the Pikes Peak Region the healthful, pleasant place 
to live the year around. 

Booklets about this Region—about ‘‘ Winning 
Health"; ‘‘1o0o Winter Days’; about the city; in- 
formation about free side trips and stopovers granted 
any time—sent on request to 


THE WELCOME CLUB 
216 Independence Bldg. Colorado Springs, Colo. 


(lprado Springs 


and the 
— Pikes Peak Region, 


at? 


in the SUNSHINE 
of West Palm Beach 


OME this winter and bask in the 
delightful, health-giving sun- 
j shine of West Palm Beach... 
sunshine which Dr. John Harvey 
Kellogg calls “Florida’s greatest 
asset”... sunshine fairly bristl- . 
ing with invigorating ultra-violet ZB 
rays... sunshine that gives a new 484% 
zest to life. Z 


At West Palm Beach you will find 
ample accommodations, expanded re: § 
creational facilities, mew  entertain- yy 
ment features and all the old plea- | 
sures, too. A rebuilt and beautiful i 
city, in the springtime of a new era, y 
invites you. For booklet address: 
G. J. Swinehart, Drawer B-58. 


CITY OF 


WEST PALM BEACH 
> FLORIDA - 
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WINTER TRAVEL PLAY- 
GROUNDS— Continued 


12,000 FEET ABOVE THE 


SAILING SEA 


Here we board a well-appointed steamer 
for an overnight sail on the highest navi- 
gable lake in the world, 12,500 feet above 
the sea. Numerous islands and surround- 
ing mountains give scenic charm to_ this 
trip, while added interest is afforded by 
Indians paddling their balsa boats, and by 


the wild life, ineluding  brilliant-hued 
flamingos. 
All too quickly the voyage ends at 


Guaqui, Bolivia. Here the boat-train takes 
us on and down a mountain-walled basin, 


500 feet deep, in which are spread out the 


roof-tops of La Paz, Bolivian capital, 
watched over by the snowy summit of 
Hlimani, 20,000 feet high. 


Courtesy of the Grace Line 


SEASHORE PROMENADE 
PLATO 


MAR DEL 


Motor sight-seeing tours make our visit 
to La Paz pass quickly. Then we must 
decide how to continue. 

From La Paz we may take the new trans- 
continental rail route to Buenos Aires, a 
three-and-one-half-days journey, but this 
eliminates the southern West Coast and 
Transandine trip. So, having the time, we 
decide to return to our steamship again. | 

Two routes from La Paz to the Coast are 
optional. By the shorter we may rejoin 
the vessel at Arica, by the longer we join 
her at Antofagasta. We decide on the 
latter and enjoy a two-days’ rail journey 
through consummate mountain scenery. 


CITIES AND SCENIC GEMS OF CHILE 


Now we depart along the rugged Chilean 
coast on the last leg of the West Coast trip, 
which brings us alongside the docks of 
Valparaiso. Ashore escalators lift us from 
the old town to the heights of the modern 
city. Here a vast panorama of ocean and 
surrounding interior regions unfolds. Every- 
body visits Vina del Mar, with its stately 
residential districts, race-course, clubs, ete. 

Then we are off into the interior on a 
three-hours’ rail trip to Santiago, the su- 
perb capital city of Chile. Motor trips over 
its flower-bordered boulevards; visits to its 
magnificent public buildings and Munic- 
ipal Theater occupy our time. 

From Santiago we enjoy a nine-days’ 
tour to the incomparable Chilean Lakes 
region, a rare combination of rail, motor, 
and boat travel amid lakes, waterfalls, and 
mountains. 


OVER THE TRANSANDINE 


Returning to Santiago, we depart for the 
thrilling Transandine trip. A rail ride 
of two hours brings us to Los Andes, where 
we board the Transandine Railway train. 
For 155 miles it takes us through the heart 
of the Andes, through canyons, past 
cataracts, up and up to the Continental 
Divide, 10,512 feet above the sea, then 
down the eastern slopes to Mendoza, where 
“e board the Argentine train for Buenos 

ires. 


“B. A.” THE MAGNIFICENT 


What a transition from Lima or Cuzco 
this brilliant capital of Argentina! We 
stroll along the Avenida de Mayo, feasting 
our eyes upon block after block of hand- 
some shops, many of them branches of 


sues LUXURY CRUISE 70 Typ 


‘6th Cr wise 
By the famous “Rotterdam’’ 
Leaving New York, Feb. 7, 1929 


Under Holland-America Line's own managemem 


The “ROTTERDAM” 
24,170 tons reg., 37,190 tons disp. 
71 Days of Delightful Diversion 


A fascinating itinerary with an added port of 
call—Casablanca—the playground of Morocco. 


- The height of the season in Egypt and on the 


Riviera—Easter in Italy. 3 
A staff of travel experts at your command. 
Stop-over allowed in Europe, with privilege of 
returning on the new flag ship ‘‘Statendam. 
Number of guests limited. Cost of Cruise 
$955 up. 
American Express Co. Agents in charge of Shore Excursions. 
For choice selection of accommodations make reservations NOW. 


Illustrated Folder ‘‘K’”’ on request 


Four Luxury Cruises 1929 
West Indies and Caribbean 
By the splendid oil burning sister ships 


Volendam—16 days, Jan. 26, Feb. 16, Mar. 9 
Veendam—29 days, February 12 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York and local offices in all 
principal cities, or any authorized Steamship Agent 
| Nes SA otha ie AT ce i AE eI EE oe 


THE GOLF CAPITAL OF FLORIDA 


F 


FLORIDA WEST COAST = ON THE GULF 


OR a winter of. rare delight, come 
down to _ beautiful Clearwater, 
“Where It’s Springtime All the 

Time” ... Sunny, outdoor days. All 
sorts of sport. Golf on four courses 
within a 3-mile radius, and a dozen 
other courses less than an hour away. 
* Fishing, boating, swimming, roque, 
tennis, lawn bowling, shuffleboard, and 
all the rest. A diversity of entertain- 
ment. Ample _accommodations at 
moderate rates. For souvenir booklet in 
color, write G. E. Ransom, Sec’y Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Clearwater, Florida. 


SES 


Where Life Goes Along 
Like a Song 


N ORLANDO, “The City Beautiful,” joy and 
| laughter, friendliness and hospitality are inter- 

mingled, and beauty is enshrined. Palms and 
flowers, lakes and live-oaks, charming homes and 
stately public buildings make enchanting scenes. 
And there’s always something to do, something to 
see and enjoy. Varied sport and entertainment. 
Population 35,000. Municipal airport. 
Excellent accommodations. Booklet. 
Chamber of Commerce, 203 Chamber of 
Commerce Building, 


ORLANDO -Florida lead 
MEDITERRANEAN Cruise 


ss ‘“‘Transylvania”’ sailing Jan. 30 
Clark’s 25th cruise, 66 days, including Madeira, 
Canary Islands, Casablanca, Rabat, Capital of 
Morocco, Spain, Algiers, Malta, Athens, Con- 
stantinople. 15 days Palestine and Egypt, Italy, 
Riviera, Cherbourg (Paris). Includes hotels, 
guides, motors, etc. 

Norway-Mediterranean, June 29, 1929; $600 up 
FRANK G. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 
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STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly 
becomes plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


world-famous Paris emporiums. We join 
in the afternoon parade of fashion passing 
to and fro along ‘‘Florida’’—miles of glis- 
tening, expensive motor-cars. We attend 
the opera and the races and agree that here 
indeed beyond our dreams is the city 
magnificent. 

An overnight steamer carries us across 
the River Plata to Montevideo, the city 
of roses and broad bathing beaches. 

Here we board the East Coast steamer 
on the way home. But many travel ex- 
periences lie ahead. There is a eall at 
Santos, which pours its coffee into the 
world’s markets. At Santos there is a short 
rail trip inward to Sao Paulo, capital of 
Brazil, a city of charm in delightful climate. 


RIO EN FETE 


We have entered and admired numerous 
harbors, but that which follows Santos 
beggars description. Between towering 
mountains rising sheer from the sea, the 
inner shore line curving in a huge are, dis- 
closes Rio Janeiro. Along the water ex- 
tends the Avenida Rio Branco, flower and 
palm-lined, and sparkling under a myriad 
lights by night. What a city! Mosaic 
sidewalks, cafés under awnings—just like 
the ‘“‘Boul’ Mich’”’ in Paris itself; shops 
stuffed with precious stones and the latest 
fashions. 

February in Rio! The Mardi Gras is on. 
The city is en féte. The carnivals of Nice 
and Monte Carlo pale in comparison. 

During this carnival season, February 
9 to 12, all Brazil gives itself up to nonsense, 
and festivals of every description take 
place throughout the country. Rio is 
filled with thousands of people who don 
_faney costumes and parade the streets, 
indulging in carefree hilarity. Every after- 
noon and evening, until past midnight there 
is a battle of confetti and paper streamers, 
while endless lines of automobiles, many 
gaily decorated, file along the principal 
avenues, bearing loads of passengers in 
elaborate costumes. Good feeling and good 
humor prevail on all sides, and the crowds 
are orderly and well behaved. On the 
fourth day a splendid procession passes 
through the streets, every variety of cos- 
tume being worn, and many clubs partici- 
pating. There are numerous bands and 
wonderful allegorical floats. 

There are also excursions by cog-wheel 
to the dizzy heights of Corcovado (punch 
bowl) Peak; a trip up Sugar Loaf by aerial 
cable car, and a run out to Petropolis, the 
fashionable summer capital of Brazil. 

Then comes a day when we sail away 
earrying with us an endless variety of 
memories. No wonder tourist travel to 
South Ameriea is increasing in such volume 
as to require more and bigger ships! 


THE SOUTH-WEST—OUR 
OUTDOOR MUSEUM 


America’s South-west provides us with a 
vast outdoor museum thousands of miles in 
extent. Visiting it, we gaze upon remains 
of civilizations that rose and fell in this 
land in eons past. Ages before the Egyp- 
tian Kings were laid in their tombs, the 
Stone Man roamed over these mesas and 
through these canyons. From the mys- 
terious past of prehistoric races emerged 
later peoples—the Indians—followed by the 
Spaniards and the American pioneers. Each 
has left its imprint in rock or edifice. 

In the same region Nature has carved and 
painted her most stupendous masterpieces 
and thrown over all an appealing winter 
climate. Is anything more needed to urge 
us thither? 


HISTORIC TRAILS 

Into this South-west lead historic trails, 
for centuries the pathways of its successive 
civilizations. To-day by train or motor- 
coach we travel over these identical ways 
to the treasure-chests of Texas, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona. 

Southernmost is the steel highway of the 
‘‘Sunset Route” provided by the Southern 
Pacific System between New Orleans and 
California. Its infinite variety of scene 
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begins to impress us from the very be- 
ginning. 

We have arrived at the Crescent City 
by direct steamship from New York, or by 
connecting rail systems, and have browsed 
around this fascinating old town, whose 
sights are described elsewhere in these 
pages. 

Then we climb on board the ‘Sunset 
Limited,”’ make use of the huge train-ferry 
across the broad waters of the Mississippi to 
its western bank, thence roll through rice 
and sugar plantations, across bayous and 
through forests of live-oaks, moss-draped. 


HUSTLING TEXAS CITIES 

This being a leisurely trip, we must in- 
clude all the high spots on or adjacent to 
the route. Houston is the first of these. 
Through her enterprise and energy she has 
brought ocean shipping to her doors from 
the sea through a ship-canal, which is 
typical of her progressive spirit. 

From Houston we diverge southward to 
imposing Galveston, teeming with industry, 
its docks lined by ocean ships, and its giant 
sea-wall commanding a superb outlook. 
Sylvan Beach, its Gulf resort, and numer- 
ous parks afford recreation. 


INSPIRING DALLAS 

From Houston a digression northward 
brings us to Dallas, strategically located as 
the distribution and financial center of the 
fast-growing South-west and ranking high 
among the major commercial cities of the 
nation. It must be indeed ranked as a 
metropolis. Spires of beautiful churches 
may be found interspersed among towering 
skyserapers. Capacious hotels and gor- 
geous theaters are plentiful. Picturesque 
residential districts, rich with charming 
mansions, are spotted with fine schools and 
delightful parks. Above everything else, 
however, we encounter genuine hospitality. 
A temperate climate the year round makes 
available outdoor activity and recreation 
in variety. 


GULF BEND COUNTRY 

Returning to Houston, an overnight rail 
trip brings us to the Gulf Bend Country, 
Garden Spot of Texas, noted for its salu- 
brious winter climate. Inside an outer 
barrier of islands extend miles upon miles 
of sounds, bays, and contributing rivers. 

On the deep-water harbor of Corpus 
Christi Bay we find Corpus Christi, capital 
of this Gulf Bend Country. Behind the 
breakwater the city, standing upon a bluff, 
commands a magnificent panorama. Golf, 
fishing, motoring, and bathing upon broad 
beaches are among its recreations. 

Following the Gulf southward, we come 
to Brownsville, gateway and center for the 
Lower Valley of the Rio Grande. Irriga- 
tion has made the surrounding region pro- 
lific of citrus and vegetable crops. Across 
the river hes Matamoras, a Mexican city. 
Gulf waters at Point Isabel and Boca Chica 
satisfy game fishermen. Inland hunting 
abounds. 


THE BUDDING LOWER RIO GRANDE 

Beyond Brownsville stretches the Rio 
Grande Valley, now witnessing an amazing 
development of homes, business, agricul- 
ture, and recreation. 

Imprest by the great future of this part 
of Texas, we rejoin the Sunset Route at 
San Antonio. 


ALLURING SAN ANTONIO 

Hero we explore one of America’s most 
romantic cities. As one writer describes it: 

“Here date and coconut palms grow 
straight and tall beside inviting drives; 
gorgeous roses and great white lilies bloom 
the year ’round, and blue-berried ligustrum 
trees, oleanders, bush cedar, Spanish moss 
and mistletoe mingle in a semi-tropical 
atmosphere.”’ 

Descendants of Cortez still live here, and 
the twang of the guitar and clashing whirr 
of the castanet may still be heard in the 
clubs and gathering places of San Antonio’s 
‘Little Mexico.” : 

“Within the city is the most precious 

(Continued on page 69) 


Come 
down — 
into 


ee, 

SNE, | 
the _— 
Healthful 


Sunshine ee. / | \ 
tees 


he Sunshine City, 


OME Southward this winter, far 

away from cold weather... 
come and bask in the wonderful, 
warm sunshine of St. Petersburg. 


Play...rest...relax—in the glori- 
ous outdoors. Here delightful sunny 
days follow one another in an almost 
endless procession. Only 94 sun- 
less days in the past 18 years—an 
average of 514 days a year. No 
wonder medical men years ago pro- 
claimed this “the most healthful spot 
on earth.” 


Sunshine for all who come to en- 
joy it... yes, and something to do, 
somewhere to go every sunny hour. 
In sport and recreation St. Peters- 
burg offers a greater variety of facili- 
ties than any other city of the South 
. .. golf on four courses, bathing, 
boating, fishing in Gulf or Bay, 
tennis, roque, lawn bowling, horse- 
back riding, archery, motoring, 
horseshoes, quoits and every kind of 
game. 


Entertainment is varied and plenti- 
ful—free band concerts daily, thea- 
ters, artist concerts, lectures, festi- 
vals, regattas. Accommodations are 
ample and there’s something to fit 
every taste and purse. Living costs 
are low. 


Let us send you our new iillus- 
trated booklet, telling all about this 
delightful Sunshine City. Just mail 
the coupon below. 


L. M. Conant, 
Chamber of Commerce, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Please send me the new St. Petersburg 
booklet. 
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WHICH TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTE SHALL WE CHOOSE? 


The Canadian transcontinentals provide 
winter sport centers as do the Northern 
lines of the United States. 

A development of travel to the Pacific 
Northwest has just been accomplished 
with completion of the new Cascades Tun- 
nel of the Great Northern System, an eight- 
mile bore shortening distance and reducing 


gradients, the longest tunnel in America, 
Simultaneously the Cascades Division 
will be placed under electric operation. 

By the central routes to the Pacific coast 
Denver and the Colorado Rocky Moun- 
tain regions with winter sports at Rocky 
Mountain National Park are accessible. 

A winter tourist feature of one of these 


Courtesy of Canadian National Railways 
Skiing on the Canadian National Railways 


Courtesy of Northern Pacific Raiiway 
Columbia River Highway—Northern Pacific 


: os Pe 
Courtesy of Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railway 
In the Cascades on the Milwaukee 


Courtesy of Denver Tourist & Publicity Bureau 


Rocky Mountain Park in Denver 


Courtesy of Rock Island Lines 
Phoenix Garden on the Southern Pacific System 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC SUNSET ROUTE 


(Southern Pacific System, New Orleans (with direct 
steamship and also rail connections from New York) 
to Los Angeles and San Francisco.) 

New Orleans; San Antonio; El Paso; Tucson; 
Apache Trail Motor-Coach Detour; Carriso 
Gorge, San Diego, Los Angeles, Yosemite, San 
Francisco. 


SHASTA ROUTE 


(Southern Pacific System, San Francisco, Portland.) 
Connecting link between Pacific Northwest and 
California; New Cascades Line along Klamath 
Lake; Slopes of Mt. Shasta; Shasta Springs, 
Sacramento River Valley, and San Francisco. 


RAIL TRAILS TO THE PACIFIC COAST 
WITH LEADING SCENIC ATTRACTIONS 


| CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS ROUTE 


(Canadian National Railways, Montreal to Prince 
Rupert and Vancouver. Through service from Chi- 
cago via Duluth by Chicago & Northwestern System.) 
Through the northern Canadian Rockies travers- 
ing Jasper and Mt. Robson National Parks; 
Fraser River Valley to Vancouver. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY ROUTE 


(Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal to Vancouver. 
Through service from Chicago via Portal by Soo Line.) 
Traversing Rocky Mountain National Park 
through the heart of the Canadian Rockies via 
Thompson and Fraser River Valleys to Vancouver. 
Winter-sports carnivals at Quebec and Banff. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC ROUTE 


(Burlington System, Chicago to St. Paul; Northern 
Pacific System, St. Paul and Minneapolis to 
Pacific Northwest.) 

Including more than 1,400 miles of river scenery 
between Chicago and Seattle; colorful Bad Lands; 
Idaho Lakes Gateway to Yellowstone National 
Park (in summer) yia Gardiner. 


GREAT NORTHERN ROUTE 

(Burlington System, Chicago to St. Paul; Great 
Northern System, St. Paul and Minneapolis to the 
Pacific Northwest.) 

Skirting Glacier National Park with gateways 
(in summer) to this and Waterton Lakes National 
Park, Canada. Burlington System also has 
through cars to California via Denver & Rio 
Grande-Western Pacific System. Direct service 
to Cody entrance Yellowstone (in summer) 
Rocky Mountain National Park. 


MILWAUKEE ROUTE 


(Chicago to Pacific Northwest by Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific System.) f 
Upper Mississippi Valley; Bad Lands; Gallatin 
Gateway to Yellowstone National Park (in 
summer), 649 miles electrically operated; Mt. 
Rainier National Park winter sports. 


OVERLAND—OGDEN ROUTE 


(Chicago & Northwestern System, Chicago_ to 
Omaha; Union Pacific System, Omaha to Ogden; 
Southern Pacific System, Ogden to San Francisco.) 
Historic Overland Trail; connection from Chey- 
enne to Rocky Mountain National Park (winter 
sports), Sacramento and San Francisco. 


SALT LAKE—LOS ANGELES ROUTE 


(Chicago & Northwestern System, Chicago to Omaha: 
Union Pacific System, Ogden, Salt Lake City, Los 
Angeles.) 

Salt Lake City; Cedar Breaks, Bryce Canyon 
National Monument, Zion National Park, North 
rim Grand Canyon via Cedar City Gn summer), 
Death Valley Motor Coach Detour from Crocero, 
Calif., through this region of mystery. 


OVERLAND—OREGON ROUTE 


(Chicago & Northwestern System, Chicago to 
Omaha; Union Pacific System, Omaha to Granger, 
Pocatello and Pacific Northwest.) 

Yellowstone National Park (in summer) via Poca- 
tello and West Yellowstone; Idaho lakeland region; 
picturesque Columbia River Valley to Portland. 
Cuicaco & NorTHWESTERN System also has 
through-car service to Pacific Northwest via 
Duluth and Canadian National Railways. Direct 
service to Yellowstone National Park via Lander 
Gateway. 


RIO GRANDE ROUTE 


(Missouri Pacific System, St. Louis, Memphis or 
New Orleans to Pueblo; Denver & Rio Grande 
Western System, Denver to Salt Lake City; Western 
Pacific, Salt Lake City to San Francisco. Through- 
car service to Coast from Chicago via Burlington 
System and connections at Denver with all other 


lines.) 
Royal Gorge, Feather River Canyon. Also 
Missouri Pacific through-car service to Cali- 


fornia from St. Louis or Memphis via Texarkana 
(Texas and Pacific System) to El Paso, thence by 
Southern Pacific System; Hot Springs National 
Park by connection. 


SANTA FE—GRAND CANYON ROUTE 


(Chicago to California by Santa Fé System.) 
Historic Santa Fé Trail; Indian Detour Motor- 
coach Trip between Las Vegas and Albuquerque, 
including city of Santa Fé; Petrified Forest and 
other national monuments; Grand Canyon 
National Park; Los Angeles; Yosemite. Besides 
through route to California, direct service Denver- 
Colorado Springs. 


routes, the Union Pacific, is the unusual 
Death Valley Detour described elsewhere. 

The Santa Fé System will operate, dur- 
ing the winter, its famous Indian Motor 
Coach Detour, and the Southern Pacific 
System will provide its winter patrons with 
a motor-coach detour over the scenic 
Apache Trail. 


Courtesy of Canadian Pacific Railway 


Winter on the Canadian Pacific at Banff 


Courtesy of Great Northern Railway 


Minneapolis—on the Great Northern Route 


Courtesy of Union Pacific System 


Date Palms, Death Valley—Union Pacific 


Courtesy of Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway 
Grand Canyon on the Santa Fé System 


Courtesy of Burlington Route 


Mississippi Valley—Burlington Route 


ROCK ISLAND GOLDEN STATE ROUTE 
(Chicago to El Paso by Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific System; El Paso to San Diego, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco by Southern Pacific System.) 
El Paso, the Border City, Apache Trail Motor- 
coach Detour between Globe and Phoenix; Salt 
River Valley; Carriso Gorge, San Diego, Los 
Angeles, Yosemite, San Francisco. Besides Golden 
State Route to California, direct service to Denver 
and Colorado Springs. 


building in all Texas—the Alamo. Within 
its historic, battered walls perished that 
noble band with Travis and Bowie and 
Davy Crockett. 
Within @ quarter-hour’s ride down the 
San Antonio Valley lie four noted old 
missions of the Southwest. There is Mis- 
‘Sion San José, founded in 1720, and said 
_to be the most beautiful mission in America. 
Only less ancient, and invested with all the 
glamour of a notable past, are the others— 
Concepcion, San Juan de Capistrano, and 
San Francisco de Espada.” 

Continuing toward the setting sun, we 
arrive in El Paso, gateway city to Mexico, 
old as the Spanish explorations, yet with 
all the attributes of a modern American city, 
and ranking as an important tourist ‘city 
of the Southwest. Here the Rock Island’s 
Golden State Route from Chicago joins 
and combines with ‘‘The Sunset Route.” 


OVER AMERICA’S OLDEST TRAIL 


Beyond El Paso our ear is switched off 
the main line at Bowie and at Globe; a few 


Courtesy Southern Pacific System 


TONTO CLIFF DWELLINGS—APACHE 
TRAIL 


hours beyond, we alight and board a motor 
coach for the famous Apache Trail. Along 
its precipices, through its multi-colored 
canyons have passed prehistoric cliff 
dwellers, Indians, Coronado and his Fran- 

-ciscans, American pioneers. For 120 miles 
we pass over this oldest trail of America, 
absorbed in its scenic wonders and historic 
associations. Luncheon is had near the 
‘great Roosevelt Dam and Lake. A stop- 
over digression may be made to the Tonto 
Cliff Dwellings National Monument. In 
the afternoon our coach rolls through the 
Salt River Valley and into Phoenix. 

West of E] Paso also we diverge in a south- 
erly direction to see a group of towns which, 
altho possessing varied interests, have all 
in common the blessing of southern Ari- 
zona’s sunshine and dry air. 

Among these we visit Douglas, amid lofty 
mountains adjoining Agua Prieta, Mexico, 
and find it rich in Indian history. Near by 
are natural wonders of rock sculptures. 

Bisbee and Willcox are leading members 
of this sunshine group. 

Tombstone is famous in history and ro- 
mance, and on the Borderland and Coro- 
nado trails we find numerous relies of its 
early history. : 

Nogales, astride the International Boun- 
dary, gateway to Mexico’s West Coast by 
the new Southern Pacific Route, is attrac- 
tively located among hills. Half the city 
is modern, American, the other half is 
picturesquely Mexican. 

The railway now turns north, and we 
rejoin the main line at Tucson, ‘The Sun- 


shine City.”’ What scenes greet us as we 
step off the train! Tucson’s gardens, from 
October to May bright with flowers; 


Tucson’s golf links, green and velvety, the 
air dry and balmy. Every winter day is a 
day for outdoor recreation, tennis, the 
saddle, hiking, polo, motoring. Homes ia 
ideal surroundings, artistic public buildings, 
the University of Arizona, and excellent 
schools are some components of this city 
ideal. From the veranda of the Country 
Club the varicolored Catalinas and Rincons 
present Tucson’s majestic background. We 
of course visit the famous mission, San 
Xavier del Bac, founded in 1687, from 
whose white towers the bells have rung for 
upwards of 250 years. At Easter there is 
celebrated at Tucson the Indian Ober- 
ammergau. : 
From Tucson we ride on to Phoenix, 
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BEAUTY 


The Ideal Christmas Gift 


GIFT that is different —a gift that all the family can use and enjoy —a gift 
of tested value—the greatest gift of all, radiant health— make that your 
gift this year by giving thema Battle Creek Health Builder for Christmas. 


15 minutes a day of easy, enjoyable exercise with the Health Builder stimu- 
lates the circulation, tones up flabby muscles, aids digestion and elimination and 
reduces weight in any part of the body desired. Women use the Health Builder 
to mold their figures to the fashionable lines now the vogue. Men find this 
method the way to keep fit with minimum waste of time and effort. 


Famous Beauties 
Use This Method 


Joan Crawford & Renee Adoree, 
Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer screen 
favorites; Dorothy Knapp, pro- 
claimed “the world’s most beau- 
tiful girl”; Mary Eaton and Irene 
Delroy, Musical Comedy stars, 
are among the hundreds of fa- 
mous women who enthusiasti- 
cally endorse the Health Builder. 


Youthful Vitality —Yours! 
This Enjoyable New Way 


Thousands ofwomen are remain- 
ing radiant, young, slender, by 
this wonderful new method. 
The Health Builder, manufac- 
tured under the patents of Dr. 
John Harvey Kellogg, is the on/y 
appliance of its kind that is syn- 
chronized with the muscle tone. 


The Health Builder banishes that 
“tired feeling” as if by magic. It 
soothes and relaxes your nerves, 
wakes up your sleepy muscles, 
stimulatesyourcirculation,tones 
up every tissue in your body. 


Justa few minutes a day of deep- 
© S. E. Co. 1928 


100,000 

Because 
Medically 
Correct 


reaching massage-vibratory 
treatment with the Health Build- 
er literally makes you a new 
woman—gives you the sparkle 
of perfect health, the joy of feel- 
ing gloriously alive. 


tA Health Builder 
for Every Requirement 


Ideal for home use is the Uni- 
versal Home Model, a compact 
enclosed Health Builder. The 
Athletic Model is very popular 
for clubs, home gymnasiums, 
colleges, health centers, insti- 
tutions, steamships, etc., while 
the handsome De Luxe Cabinet 
Models combine utility with 
distinctive beauty. 


Ask, for This 
Interesting “Book, 


“Health and Beauty in Fifteen 
Minutes a Day” tells how the 
Health Builder can bring you 
beauty and vitality. Send for it 
now — it’s free! 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room AH-371A 


Battle Creek 
Michigan 


Yow’ll Enjoy the Rest, 
the Golf, the Baths, 
and Sunshine at The 


ARLINGTON 
HOTEL 


Down in this pine-clad vacation 
wonderland of healing waters, rest- 
ful climate, social calendar and 
wholesome outdoor fun. 


And, you'll like THe ARLINGTON. 
There’s a charm in its friendly 
spirit—contentment and relaxation 
within its hospitable walls. Indeed, 
mere registry is like a guest card 
at a good club—a passport to 
delicious food, well being and 
interesting contacts. 


Rejuvenate 

Realize the untold benefits of these 
wonderful baths. Admittedly su- 
preme of all natural curatives, Hot 
Springs’ famous waters : 
effect marked relief 
from rheumatic, nerv- 
ousand circulatory dis- 
orders. Widely popular 
too, for reconditioning 
run down systems. Hot Springs’ 
Waters conveniently Woters ae 
available to our guests “ontrolled 
in The Arlington Baths by the U. S. 
within the hotel, oper- Government 
ated under the supervision of the 
U.S. Govt. which owns the hot springs. 


Golf at Its Best 
Golf on two splendid courses— 
bridle paths for a canter—tennis— 
motoring, and hunting comprise 
the call of the Open, amid balmy 
air and scenic beauty. Answer the 
lure of this restful spot by writing 
for our attractive booklet and rates. 


W. E. CHESTER, President & Gen’l Mgr. 
The 
ARLINGTON 
HOTEL 


Hot Springs National Park 
Arkansas 


Through Sleepers via Missouri Pacific and Rock 
Island Railroads—Airways Landing Field 


WINTER TRAVEL PLAY- 


GROUNDS — Continued 


business head of the State, tourist head- 
quarters for a region of varied interests and 
a city of delightful homes, clubs, golf 
courses, motoring possibilities. Attractive 
trips radiate in all directions from her palm- 
shaded streets. Phoenix is the western 
terminus of the Apache Trail Trip pre- 
viously mentioned. In addition we visit 
scenic Castle Hot Springs in the Salt River 
Valley; Ingleside Inn for the horseback 
trail trip to the summit of Camelback 
Mountain; Casa Grande National Monu- 
ment, prehistoric dwelling place; Sahuaro 
National Monument, preserving a fasci- 
nating collection of desert plant life, in- 
eluding almost every known species of 
eactus; prehistoric irrigation canals, and a 
wealth of other unusual objects. : 
Twenty-six miles southeast of Phoenix we 
motor to Chandler, one of the most select 
winter resorts of the Southwest. Its at- 
tractive San Marcos Hotel and surrounding 
homes form the center of a constantly 
increasing winter colony, whose members 
come here to enjoy the perfect climate, the 


‘eighteen-hole golf course, saddle horses, 


tennis, and other sports. 

Returning to Phoenix, ‘‘The Sunset 
Route’’ bears us on from the Southwest 
into California. 


MOTOR-COACHING OVER THE SANTA FE 
TRAIL 


The exhibits of the Southwest, man-made 
or nature-created, are nowhere more nu- 
merous and fascinating than along the 
Santa Fé route. 

After riding on the train 1,200 miles from 
Chicago, we alight at Las Vegas for three 
delightful days in a comfortable motor- 
coach. Right through the Indian-Spanish 
regions of the Southwest we visit prehis- 
toric cliff-dwellings, Indian pueblos, his- 
toric Santa Fé, and the communal ruins of 
Puye, which archeologists believe to be 
twenty centuries old. Then come the 
scenic attractions of New Mexico’s Rockies 
and the Upper Rio Grande Valley. Finally, 
after this wonder-trip, the motor-coach 
draws up at Albuquerque and we resume 
the train for rail travel to other scenes. 

Perhaps outstanding on this detour is our 
visit to Santa Fé, the ancient Spanish 
capital. We reach it over the famous trail 
followed by Indians, covered wagons, and 
pony express. On the way we have visited 
the Pecos Ruins at Cicuye, with their tragic 
memories. 


CITY OF ROMANCE 


To enter Santa Fé is to draw aside the 
curtain of centuries, disclosing romance, 
conquest, and pioneer development. Hither 
in 1606 Juan de Onate brought his band of 
colonists and raised the flag of Spain. 
Hither toiled the Franciscan Friars. In 
1680, besieged by Indian attack, the re- 
maining Spanish population escaped to 
Kl Paso. Twelve years later Santa Fé was 
recaptured by Diego de Vargas. Later, 
from Independence, Kansas, came the 
trains of covered wagons, and in 1846 Gen- 
eral Kearney set the American fiag over the 
city. This vivid story is recalled as we 
visit the Governor’s Palace, the State Art 
Museum, and the many antiquities of the 
surrounding region. 


CITY OF HEALTH 


Second only to Santa Fé is the interest 
of Albuquerque, founded in 1701 and now 
the metropolis of New Mexico. Modern 
America and Old Spain exist side by side 
within its limits, and its sunshine and pure 
dry air have given long life to health-seekers 
from all parts of the country, who have 
come hither to make their homes. Here- 
abouts we have close-ups of the Navajos 
and Hopis and their exquisite handicrafts. 
Trips lead us to the five-terraced Pecos 
pueblo, prehistoric cliff dwellings of Frijoles 
Canyon, the Enchanted Mesa of Acoma, ete. 


FORESTS OF STONE 
Westward the train rolls on toward other. 
wonders. At Adamana we diverge to the | 
marvelous formations of the Petrified For- 
est National Monument, with its colorful 
remains of age-old trees. 


GRAND CANYON 

At Williams our car is switched north- 
ward to the Grand Canyon National Park. 
The sudden vision of this stupendous 
chasm, aS we step out to its brink, is so 
amazing, so overwhelming, that we gaze 
spellbound upon its mighty depths and 
bewildering colorings. Its inspiration is 
indescribable and for hours holds its be- 
holders entranced. Other.creations of na- 
ture may be exaggerated in description; no 
description can ever portray this marvel of 
creation. Days may be spent in viewing 
it from above and below, and every 
moment of these days discloses new forma- 
tions and colorings. 

Reluctantly we bid it farewell, and re- 
turning to Williams continue on toward 
California. At Ash Fork we may make a 
side trip southward through Prescott, 
among the piny hills a mile above sea-level, 
and then descending the Salt River Valley ~ 
reach Phoenix, a drop of 4,500 feet from 
Ash Fork, climatically from the temperate 
almost to the sub-tropical zone. 


SEEKING CALIFORNIA’S 
RICHES 


All the influence of picture and vivid 
description may have been brought to bear 
in whetting our desire to see California. 
Each may have been successful. But there 
is an underlying subtle lure, an indefinable 
glamour, of this great empire beyond the 
Rockies, which neither camera nor book 
creates in full. 

It is the urge which drew thither the 
Spanish colonists. It was an impulse be- 
hind the Forty-niners, fighting their way 
across the mountain barriers for more than 
gold. To-day we experience the same impel- 
ling wish to cross the California border, 
to see the California of our imaginations. 
What causes this yearning? 

Perhaps it is the Golden State’s romantic 
past, perhaps her amazing variety of 
scenery and climate. It may be the un- 
paralleled extent of her playgrounds, the 
fascination of her cities, the profusion of her 
delicious fruits. More likely it is the com- 
posite of all these characteristics—a state 
distinctive, comparable to no other in the 
Union. 

Let’s go then to California and put our 
expectations to the test. 


MULTICOLORED GATEWAY 

Suppose we make our first acquaintance 
with California through that spectacular 
approach on the southern border, the 
Carriso Gorge. Leaving the main South- 
ern Pacific System at Yuma our route dips 
across the Mexican border for a time. 
Then we plunge into the gorgeously hued 
mountain chaos of the Carriso. Through 
its solitudes the train winds along sheer 
precipices with views of rushing waters 
far beneath. Emerging, we again bend 
across the International Border, then north- 
ward through Tia Juana of post-card, curio, 
and other fame, enter California again, and 
finally roll into San Diego. 

Here we open the first page of romantic 
California. History has enriched San 
Diego, and modern civilization has made it 
a city of beauty. Endowed by nature 
with a deep, land-locked harbor its ocean 
commerce has become important. 


SAN DIEGO’S APPEAL 

Our sightseeing time here is filled to the 
brim. Hours are required to see the trop- 
ical paradise of 1,400-acre Balboa Park. 
We stroll through the old Spanish quarter 
with its adobe buildings. Entering Ra- 
mona’s marriage-place, Helen Hunt Jack- 
son’s romance lives again. Northward we 
visit the Mission San Diego, where Father 
Junipero Serra planted the cross in 1769, 
first of those sacred edifices which mark the 


vast stretch of Kl Camino Real, the King’s 
Highway, northward to the Golden Gate 
and Oregon. Returning to the city we 
cross to Coronado Beach, a bower of trop- 
ical landscaping on a peninsula enclosing 
the harbor. There is, too, an unforgettable 
drive along the harbor to Point Loma, 
opposite whose present lofty light Juan 
Rodriguez Cabrillo first sighted the land 
of California in 1542. 

Bidding San Diego farewell we journey 
northward, passing La Jolla, whose caves, 
headlands, and beaches are so familiar to 
movie fans, and enter the tourist head- 
quarters and commercial metropolis of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 


RAMBLES ABOUT LOS ANGELES 

Ample time on our itinerary must be 
allowed for this attractive city itself and 
for the trips which radiate in all directions 
from it. Among the brilliant winter events 
at Los Angeles are the Horse Show in 
January and Philharmonic concerts. 

With Los Angeles’ great growth she has 

not overlooked the finer side of civic de- 
velopment. Within the 130 acres of 
Exposition Park we admire the nine-acre 
sunken garden, a floral glory the year 
round, -the splendid Coliseum _ seating 
90,000 people, the Exposition Building 
and Museum, one of two in this city filled 
with rare collections. We drive to the 
residential districts of Beverly Hills and 
see the celebrated studios and residences 
of moviedom at Hollywood. Immediate 
and neighboring beaches are inducements. 
Santa Monica is under the brow of lofty 
bluffs. Venice and Redondo are in popular 
favor. Long Beach is directly in front of 
the skyserapers of this rapidly growing 
city. Huntington, Balboa, and Newport 
are within easy motoring distance. 

We motor out through Pasadena, ‘‘The 
Rose City,’ for the trolley ride up mile- 
high Mt. Lowe in the Sierra Madres, for 
the wonder panorama seen from its ob- 
servatory. The amazingly beautiful Tour- 
nament of Roses at Pasadena in January is 
attended by half a million spectators. A 
few miles away a scenic motor drive up 
Mt. Wilson enables us to see the world’s 
largest reflecting telescope. 

The Mission Play at San Gabriel, por- 
traying the life of California in the early 
mission days, begins in February. 

A thirty-mile sail from Los Angeles 
Harbor directly offshore brings us to Ava- 
lon, Santa Catalina Island, mountain 
crowned, canyon intersected, beach bor- 
dered, offering a variety of delights. 

Inland from Los Angeles are tempting 
trips. Through the orange groves of Riv- 
erside County, one of these leads to the 
extraordinary beauty of Palm Springs and 
Palm Canyon. On the way we may 
diverge to Riverside and dine at its famous 
Mission Inn, also seeing the natural amphi- 
theater of Mt. Rubidoux, where thousands 
assemble for Easter services. In this re- 
gion San Bernardino and Redlands are 
visited. 


THE GREAT VALLEY 

Eastward, beyond the mountains, 
stretches the vast Mojave Desert with its 
yucca, joshua trees, and cactus, which, with 
the sand formations of the Imperial Valley, 
is the Sahara of America. ; 

We decide to visit the fertile regions and 
scenic attractions of the lower and central 
parts of The Great Valley of California 
which stretches between the Coast Range 
and High Sierras. ; 

So we set forth from Los Angeles, wind 
inland and turn north, climbing over the 
great mountain cross-wall of the Valley by 
the Tehachapi Pass, thence on to Bakers- 
field with its rich oil fields, the summit of 
Mt. Whitney, a snow-crowned beacon, 
towering 14,502 feet high, on the north- 
west. 


MONARCH OF ALL TREES 
Exeter and Visalia are gateways to 
Sequoia National Park and Fresno or 
Sanger to General Grant National Park. 
We see in these reservations the world’s 
oldest and mightiest trees. The General 
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oat , of cheer 


to start the year 


Wt the Yule log burning brightly and a pound 
canister beside him of the mildest, most fragrant pipe 


mixture that ever came out of the South—what more 
could a man ask? Give him the pound can of Sir 
Walter Raleigh Smoking Tobacco for Christmas. 
It’s kept fresh by heavy gold foil and the canister 


comes in a handsome Christmas carton. 


BROWN AND WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORP., WINSTON:.SALEM AND LOUISVILLE 


SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH 


Whko discovered how good a pipe can be 


x 
(% 


Here Waits 
si] Your Ideal 
| Winter Home 


In the highlands and hills. 
Climate free from extremes. 
Several large lakes; 1,400 
smaller ones. Nearly 250 
miles of paved roads. Un- 
excelled fresh water fishing; 
good hunting; superior golf 
courses and tennis courts. 


Live, modern little cities 
offer attractive entertain- 
ment, while suburban areas 
provide both comfort and 
quiet. 


ake(County 
| Hlorida 


Hotel, apartment and 
private home accommoda- 
tions are available at rea- 
sonable rates and to suit any 
taste. A few of the leading 
recreative and sports events 
of the winter will be as 
follows: 


Annual Boat Regatta, Mt. 
Dora, January 21. 

National Fresh Water Bass 
Tournament, Leesburg, Jan- 
uary 10 to March Io. 

Winter Vandalia, National 
Trapshooting Matches, Eustis, 
February 5 to 8. 

Trains of two trunk-line 
railroads, motor busses and 
paved highways from all the 
main gateways into Florida. 

For folder more fully describ- 

ing Lake County, Florida, 

as a place of winter resi- 
dence, please write to the 


LAKE COUNTY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Oak Street, Tavares, Florida 


Supported by the 
Board of County Commissioners 
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WINTER TRAVEL PLAY- 
GROUNDS— Continued 


Sherman tree in the former is the monarch 
of all growths, 264 feet high, thirty-five 
feet in diameter, and centuries old. 


WEIRD BASIN BELOW SEA LEVEL 

Beyond the main rampart of the Sierras 
rising directly east of these National Parks 
stretch the parallel ranges of the Pana- 
mints. Between these and the Funeral 
Mountains lies that weird California basin 
known as Death Valley, 274 feet below 
sea level. Here has been built in mission 
architecture Furnace Creek Inn making 
the mysteries and natural wonders of this 
strange region available to winter visitors. 
At Furnace Creek Ranch, an oasis nearby, 
saddle-horses for guests are available, while 
motor-coaches are operated to points of 
interest. The approach to Death Valley is 
by the Union Pacifie’s Los Angeles-Salt 


| Lake Route to Death Valley Junction, 


thence by Death Valley Railroad to Ryan, 
thence to the Inn by motor-coach. While 
Death Valley lies under withering heat in 
summer, the winter climate is dry and 
comfortable, an open fireplace being a 
feature of the Inn. 

From Fresno we return to Los Angeles, 
postponing until later visits to pointsin The 
Great Valley beyond this famous fruit 
center. 

Over the historic pathway of the Padres 


Courtesy of the San Diego Chamber of Commerce 


IN BALBOA PARK, SAN DIEGO 


we set forth again along the coast route, 
with a pause before the Moorish tower of 
San Buenaventura Mission at Ventura and 
a view here of the Channel Islands offshore. 


SANTA BARBARA THE BEAUTIFUL 

And now we enter the palm-fringed 
boulevards of one of the Coast’s loveliest 
cities, Santa Barbara, of romantic past and 
pleasing present. Its Plaza del Mar, 
Alameda Park, Mission, its resplendent 
gardens, its hotels in Moorish and Spanish 
style, its broad beach, all arouse our un- 
stinted admiration. 

Leaving Santa Barbara our route is 
through San Luis Obispo and Paso Robles 
Hot Springs to Soledad, where we diverge 
east for a visit to the spirelike rock wonders 
and caves of the Pinnacles National Monu- 
ment. 

Between San Luis Obispo and Monterey 
stretches from ocean to Coast Range the 
Monterey National Forest, abounding in 
game and trout streams. 

In painting, photograph, and motion- 
picture setting, the picturesque’ vistas of the 
sea as seen through the cypresses of Mon- 
terey have been admired by many thou- 
sands. In reality as viewed from the 
Seventeen Mile Scenic Drive around the 
bay we find them exceeding our expecta- 
tions. From the Mission San Carlos, at 
Carmel by the Sea, to other historic re- 
minders, including the old Custom House, 
the Monterey region is reminiscent of 
Spain. 

After stopping at idyllic Del Monte we 
go on to Santa Cruz, of rugged cliffs, sea 
eaves, and Big Tree grove. A drive of 
twenty-five miles from here brings us to 
the summit of Mount Hamilton with its 
Lick Observatory and an impressive view. 


AT THE GOLDEN GATE 
Descending and continuing to the San 


i 


Mateo Peninsula, San Francisco Bay up 
pears on our right, and we enter Palo Alt 
President-elect Hoover’s home town, anc 
see the buildings and grounds of Stanforc 
University. | 

San Francisco, metropolis of central anc 
northern California, lies ahead. 'The Sar 
Francisco of our dreams becomes true 
Its fascination grips us from the beginning 
Rising from bay to lofty hills it looks fort 
majestically to the Golden Gate and sur- 
rounding mountains. Its cosmopolitanism 
includes the characteristics of almost every 
land. 

We dine at French, Italian, Spanish. 
Chinese, Japanese, and Filipino restau- 
rants. In the Bohemian Latin Quarter, ir 
Chinatown, in the beautiful Japanese Gar- 
den of Golden Gate Park, we are apparently 
in other lands. 

Near the Mission Dolores stands the 
city’s imposing Exposition Building—the 
old and new in juxtaposition. Along the 
waterfront are berthed steamships from 
world-wide ports. 

The Ferry Building, at the beginning of 
busy Market Street, reminds us of ex- 
cursions beyond the city. In this monu- 
mental structure we examine the immense 
relief map of California, 600 feet in length. 

Ferry trips across the bay lead us to 
progressive Oakland, in whose very center 
is Lake Merritt. At Berkeley we see the 
magnificent grounds and buildings of the 
University of California. Its huge Memo- 
rial Stadium, having a capacity of_80,000, 
together with hills rising behind, is the 
scene of the great California-Stanford 
football classic. Over the crookedest rail- 
way in the world we ascend Mt. Tamalpais 
and visit the Muir Woods National Monu- 
ment with its big-tree exhibits. In this 
region we also see Santa Rosa with its 
petrified forest and home of Luther Bur- 
bank. A whole month we might spend with 
profit in and about San Francisco, 


WINTER IN THE YOSEMITE 

Farther afield we visit the State Capita! 
at Sacramento, on the central rail routes 
to California, with its memories and relics 
of pioneer days. Then down through the 
northern regions of the Great Valley 
through Stockton to Merced, where we 
diverge to El Portal, gateway to the in- 
comparable Yosemite. 

The Yosemite Valley, open the year 
round, is transformed in winter into “‘a fairy- 
land of ice and snow, making it headquar- 
ters for winter sports and snow carnivals” 
for pilgrims who delight in the tonic of its 
bracing air. 

Motor-coaches of the Yellowstone Trans- 
portation Company meet the Southern 
Pacific and Santa Fé trains at Merced, 
while the new and well-appointed Ahwah- 
nee Hotel, on the north side of the Valley 
near the Royal Arches, commanding a 
superb outlook, is open throughout the 
year. 

Returning to Sacramento we conclude 
our California wanderings by traversing 
the Sacramento River Valley through a 
region of lakes and streams ever toward the 
snow-clad northern sentinel, Mt. Shasta, 
whose slopes we finally skirt before we 
enter Oregon and the Pacific Northwest. 

Here in this far northern California lies 
the great Redwood Empire, a region of 
unusual natural charm. 


PLAYGROUNDS UNLIMITED 

In all our journeyings California’s Play- 
grounds have made an indelible impression. 
From the bathing throngs at Coronado to 
the snowshoeing parties of the Yosemite 
they have provided every form of outdoor 
recreation; white-sailed yachts and power- 
boats flit across the southern waters all 
winter. Among California’s yacht clubs 
are those of San Diego, Newport, Los 
Angeles, Catalina Island, Santa Barbara. 
San Francisco, ete. The majority of Cali- 
fornia’s 250 golf courses are playable the 
year round. Public and private tennis 
courts abound. Saddle-horses are popular. 
We have seen lacrosse games at Los Angeles 
and Long Beach, roque at Santa Monica. 


_ Pasadena, Long Beach, and elsewhere, and 

ae contests are held in the winter at San 

_ Diego, Beverly Hills, Riverside, Santa Bar- 
bara, Del Monte, and Burlingame. The 

_ blue-fin tarpon, yellow-tail and sword- 
‘fish provide excitement for deep-water 
fishermen, while fresh-water anglers haunt 
inland waters. And over the length and 
breadth of California extends a highway 
system famous for the excellence of its roads 
and their surpassing scenery. 


CALIFORNIA’S VOTE FOR NATURAL 
PRESERVATION 


The people of California at the last 
November’s election voted almost three 
to one in favor of ‘‘ Amendment Number 4,” 

_ appropriating $6,000,000 for the preserva- 
tion of their outdoor playgrounds and 
scenic attractions. This measure is de- 
signed to save the Redwoods and other 
_ primeyal forests, to preserve ocean beaches, 
- mountains, lakes and rivers for the public; 
- to set aside sites of historic and scientific 
interest in (a great State-wide system of 
parks. 
: Expenditures from the bond issue 
provide that not a dollar of State money 
‘shall be expended until it is matched by 
“another dollar of private beneficence or 
~ from local sources. 
: Thus the $6,000,000 park bond issue will 
_ secure for California a $12,000,000 park 
~ system, covering every portion of the State. 

Besides the National Parks and Monu- 

- ments within her borders, California 
already has seven State Parks and eleven 
State Monuments. 


DELIGHTFUL HOME LIFE 

The charm of California’s home life and 

home surroundings is another impression 
that, like the delight of the climate, will 

not fade. We have seen California at play. 

We wish we might be here on the dawn of 

Easter when thousands gather for the im- 
— pressive and reverent open-air services in 

such places as Mt. Rubidoux at Riverside, 

Hollywood Bowl, Pasadena Rose Bowl, 
‘Easter Rock on Mt. Lowe, Pacific Pali- 
= sades at Santa Monica, Mt. Helix Greek 
- Theater, San Diego, and elsewhere. 

We said at the beginning our California 
expectations were to be put to the test. 
They have been, and in each item we have 
found them more than fulfilled. 


CALIFORNIA GATEWAYS 


Diverse are the approaches to Cali- 
fornia’s wonderlands. Elsewhere we give a 
description. of the transcontinental rail 
routes. In the beginning of our visit we 
have had a glimpse of Carisso Gorge, a 
route made possible by the Southern Pa- 
cificand Rock Island Golden State pathways 
to the Coast. By either route we may 
enter California, also via the Imperial 
Valley. To Southern California also goes 
the Salt Lake Route of the Union Pacific 
System and the Grand Canyon Route 
of the Santa Fé System. The Golden Gate 

-region is approached from the East by the 
Overland-Ogden Route of the Union Pacific 
and the Southern Pacific Systems, and by 
the Feather River Canyon Route of the 
Denver and Rio Grande Western— Western 
Pacific. Northern California’s Gateway is 
by the Shasta Route of the Southern 
Pacific System. Through the Great Valley 
are the Southern Pacific and the Santa Fé 
Lines, while along the coast is the scenic 
Coast Line of the Southern Pacific System. 

Water travel to California is provided 
from New York via Panama Canal by the 
Panama Pacific Line; Panama Mail Steam- 
ship Line, and the Dollar Steamship Line. 


HAWAII LIFTS HER WINTER 
CURTAIN 


Unforgetable days and nights on the 
Pacific have slipt by, and then up over 
the rim of the sea rises Diamond Head. 
Eagerly we look ahead as dreams and an- 
ticipations give way to actuality. 

Honolulu opens her welcoming arms. We 
debark greeted by the strains of soft music 
hreathing the spirit of this land enriched 
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The Standard Diary for 1929, 
“Lest We Forget,” No. 883. 
Bound in Levant Ecrase 
Leather in rose, green or 
blue. With lock and key. One 
page a day, Packed in hand- 
some de luxe gift box. Size 
5” x 4”, Price, $4.50. 


CD SOSESSSSS "=" 


In 1929—what 
a Standard Diary can do 


for you and those you love 


THE diary you keep can be for 
you the greatest novel ever writ- 
ten—more thrilling than fiction 
could possibly be. It will bring 
back a part of your life that is 
gone forever. It will recreate this 
lost life of yours in every inter- 
esting detail. Nothing else in all 
the world can do this—not even 
your memory, faithful servant 
though it strives to be. 


Make up your mind you shall 
not lose this year, 1929, from 
your life. Determine that it shall 
always be a living thing. One 
year that you shall be able to live 
again at your slightest wish. You 
can do it if you get and use a 
Standard Diary. This is the great- 
est gift you can make yourself 
this Christmas, and the most 
worth while you can possibly 
find for those you love. In years 
to come they will thank you for 
it time and time again. 


Upon the Christmas lists of 
intelligent people Standard 


Diaries come first, other things 
follow. Select the Standard 
Diaries you wish from over 300 
different styles and bindings. 


There are diaries for one year 
and for five. Diaries designed for 
men and women, boys and girls 
away at school, and for the busy 
man. Also appointment books 
and Record of Investment Books 
too. Many have lock and key. 
The prices vary according to size 
and bindings from 50c to $6. 


Note— The Standard Diary, 
“Lest We Forget” (described 
and illustrated above), is partic- 
ularly suitable for the kind of 
gift you wish to make. It (along 
with the other Standard Diaries) 
is displayed by most stationers 
and department stores. If it is 
inconvenient for you to person- 
ally call on your dealer, send 
him (or us) the coupon below. 
Illustrated booklet of leading 
styles will also gladly be sent 
on request. 


Seiga-NoD AR DD lrA'R PES 


To your dealer or 


THE STANDARD DIARY CO., Dept. Q, 26 Blackstone St., Cambridge, Mass. 


O (1) Enclosed find $4.50 (check) (money-order) for Standard Diary, “Lest We 
Forget,” No. 883 (rose) (green) (blue). 
O (2) Send catalog of Standard Diary Line. 


Name 


Address = 
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WINTER TRAVEL PLAY- 
GROUNDS— Continued 


by romance, tradition, and nature. The 
glamour of The Islands casts its spell 
upon us. 

Hawaii with her balmy sunshine, sway- 
ing palms, multicolored hibiscus and nat- 
ural surprizes is ours to enjoy, a little 
world different, intriguing, and carefree. It 
is a playground in which hurricanes and 
fogs are unknown, sudden temperature 
changes absent, snakes non-existent. No 
wonder it is designated ‘‘ Paradise.” 


UNCLE SAM’S POTPOURRI 
Honolulu, in which Orient rubs elbows 
with Occident, intrigues our interest. No 


Courtesy of Hawaii Tourist Bureau 


LOOKING INTO KILAUEA’S FIRE-PIT 


other United States city is like this—a 
composite of San Francisco, Tokyo, Manila, 
and Tientsin. Over the Iolani Palace fly 
the Stars and Stripes, and at the Bishop 
Museum we glimpse the ancient Hawaii. 

We roam among Honolulu’s Japanese 
tea gardens waited upon by almond-eyed 
daughters of Nippon in bright garments; 
shop at Oriental bazaars; dine upon native 
dishes at her restaurants, entertained by 
hulas and ukuleles; dream under the moon- 
light of Waikiki soothed by the swish of 
silvery crests ever rolling in upon its yellow 
strand. 

We ask, ‘‘Why go beyond?” and then 
comes to us the irresistible call to see the 
wonders of other parts of this island and 
of those other islands beyond. So we begin 
to map our itinerary. 


INDISPENSABLES IN THE ITINERARY 


Four islands, we decide, must be in-' 


cluded in our explorations. So we are off 
to see them all. First, of course, we must 
see Oahu (pronounced ‘‘Oh-ah-hoo’’), upon 
which we have landed. 

Just outside Honolulu the lure of Wai- 
kiki draws us to this beach famed in song 
and story. Heavenly midwinter bathing; 
surf-riders dashing shoreward impelled by 
rolling waves, outriggers rising and falling 
on ocean’s bosom, sumptuous hotels sur- 
rounded by palm groves—where else are 
such experiences or such a spectacle! 

We break away from Waikiki for rounds 
of golf on one or more of the adjacent 
courses. We motor over the scenic drive 
to Mount Tantalus, or go out past Waikiki 
and follow the drive which skirts Diamond 
Head. Through Nuuanu Valley, we are 
off for the ’round-island tour, seeing pine- 
apple plantations, quaint villages, Halei- 
wa’s Coral Sea Gardens. On this same 
trip we visit also the spectacular Pali, 
Oahu’s lofty lookout of stupendous pano- 
ramic views. After these and other ex- 
periences we return to Honolulu and board 
the Inter-Island steamer for the overnight 
voyage to the Island of Kauai (pronounced 
““Cow-eye’’), one hundred miles northwest 
of Honolulu. 


NATURE’S WONDERLAND 

Next morning we steam into the harbor 
of Ahukini and breakfast at the hotel 
ashore. There follow two days of motor- 
ing, two days of surprizes and delights. 
Here are water-buffaloes working in rice 
paddies, great plantations of sugar and 
pineapple, and natural wonders and beau- 
ties innumerable. We visit the Spouting 
Horn of Koloa, a surf-impelled geyser; 
walk upon the Barking Sands of Nohili, 
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whence the airplane Southern Cross took 
off last summer for Australia; enter the 
Haena Caves and feast our eyes upon the 
gorgeous colorings and leaping waterfalls 
of Waimea, the ‘‘Grand Canyon”’ of Ha- 
waii. Kauai isindeed nature’s garden spot. 

Returning to Honolulu, we climb aboard 
another Inter-Island steamer and are off 
to other islands of delight. Arising next 
morning we look out of the stateroom 
window. There before us is a crescent 
harbor, fringed with tropical foliage. And 
there is Hilo, county-seat of Hawaii 
(‘‘Ha-wai-ee’’), ‘‘The Big Island,’”’ up-to- 
date and proud that she is the Territory’s 
second city in population. 


PAYING HOMAGE TO A GODDESS 

We adopt Hilo as headquarters for our 
island trips. And then we are off for ‘‘the 
voleano,” the ultimate goal of every tour- 
ist. The motor-car spins away from Hilo. 
Amid a chorus of ‘‘Ohs!”’ and ‘‘Ahs!”’ we 
glide through a forest of giant ferns. Then 
the climb by easy grades culminates, thirty 
miles from Hilo, as we stand spellbound 
upon the very brink of Halemaumau, 
Kilauea’s fire-pit and abode of Pele, God- 
dess of Voleanoes. This stupendous spec- 
tacle has drawn travelers from every land. 

As those who have paid homage to Pele 
we receive membership ecards, sealed with 
voleanie fire, in the great order of Hui-o- 
Pele, now numbering more than eight 
thousand. 

Kilauea is about 4,000 feet elevation on 
the slope of Mauna Loa, which, with its 
sister crater, Mauna Kea, towers more than 
13,000 feet above the sea. Thus at night 
we gather round a sparkling log fire at the 
Voleano House, comfortable in the cool air 
of high altitude. 

Each of Hawaii’s dominating mountains 
is included in some portion of the Hawaii 
National Park. Leaving this reservation 
and returning to Hilo, we choose one of the 
inviting trips that beckon there in various 
directions, and go out by rail along the 
rugged Hamakua Coast, and by motor-car 
to Rainbow Falls, ete., and around the 
island. This tour includes a stop at the 
new Kona Inn, in the Kona District, famed 
for its game-fishing and historic reminders. 
It was here that the first missionaries from 
New England landed in 1820, finding the 
home of the first Kamehamehas, Hawaii’s 
early rulers. In Kona, too, we see the 
monument marking the spot where Captain 
James Cook, discoverer of Hawaii, met his 
death in February, 1779. 


SUNRISE FROM TOP O° THE WORLD 


On our way back to Honolulu we stop 
over at Wailuku, on the Island of Maui 


(‘““Mow-ee”’), the Valley Isle. d 
through another section of the Hawai 

National Park, we visit by motor and horse 
back-trail the great extinct voleano, Halea 
kala, and have the experience of looking’ 
2,000 feet down into the depths of its extinct 
crater, in which grow flora found nowhere’ 
else in the world. After a sleep at the) 
Rest House, we’re up early to see the) 
famous sunrise. Then down the mountain) 
for a trip to the exquisite Iao Valley, in-| 
spiration of countless artists, and back to 
Honolulu, leaving there for home with 
flower-entwined leis over our shoulders and) 
the plaintive strains of ‘‘ Aloha Oe” breath-- 
ing their spirit of farewell. | 


I 
1 


TOURIST TIDE RISING | 

The appeal of ‘‘Paradise’’ being infec- - 
tious, mainlanders are visiting Hawaii in 
rapidly increasing numbers. The volume 
of tourist travel has doubled in the past. 
few years, and to accommodate the rising’ 
tide, fourteen million dollars have been 
expended within the past year or so for: 
new steamships and larger hotels. | 
Sumptuous new liners, the latest word in | 
steamship luxury, are being operated by 
the Matson Navigation Company and the 
Los Angeles Steamship management. The 
Inter-Island Steam Navigation Company | 
has placed a new steamer, the SS. Waialeale, | 
on the run between Honolulu and Kauai. | 
Two more vessels are ordered, one for the 
Maui service and the other for the Kona. 
Coast of the Island of Hawaii. 


HOW TO GO—WHAT TO SEE 

The table elsewhere gives a list of steam- 
ship services to the Islands. Descriptive 
literature is supplied by each. 

Inclusive itineraries and other detailed 
plans for seeing the Islands should be ob- 
tained from the official Hawaii Tourist 
Bureau of Honolulu, which has a mainland 
representative in San Francisco, or from 
the steamship lines mentioned above. 


SOUTH SEAS ALLUREMENTS 


Ever since that thrill as we passed 
through the Golden Gate and headed out 
into the broad Pacific, this voyage to the 
romantic South Seas has kept us on the 
qui vive. How tame in comparison are 
other ocean crossings! At Hawaii we have 
stopt for a glimpse of paradise. Then, 
heading southward, we have halted on the 
Equator to receive a ceremonious visit 
from His Majesty King Neptune. 


ROMANTIC ISLES 


Finally the dreamlands of Polynesia be- 
come realities. We agree with one writer 


TRANSPACIFIC, HAWAII, SOUTH SEA SERVICE 


FOR 


Orient—Round the world including 
Hawaii, Japan, China, Philippines. 

(Orient and round the world calling 
at Hawaii each way and connect- 
ing at Manila with Orient—Euro- 
pean service for Singapore, Pe- 
nang, Colombo, Suez, Port Said, 
Alexandria, Naples, Genoa and 
Marseilles with connections at 
Naples with Transatlantic service 
for New York and Boston. 


South Seas including Hawaii, Suva 
(Fiji Islands), Auckland (New 
Zealand), Sydney (Australia) 


Orient including Japan, China, 
Philippines 


Vancouver 


Hawaii (Direct Service) Los Angeles 


Hawaii (Direct Service) 


South Seas-Australian Service and 
for Hawaii, Sydney (Australia) 


San Francisco 


Orient including Japan and China, 
calling each way at Hawaii Seattle 

South Seas including Papeete (Ta- 
hiti), Rarotonga (Cook Islands), 
Wellington (New Zealand), Syd- 
ney (Australia) 


San Francisco 


NOTE: 
vice versa. 


FROM 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Victoria. 


Vancouver and Victoria 


San Francisco or Seattle 


Los Angeles or San Francisco or 


LINE 


American Mail Line—Dollar 
Steamship Line. 


Canadian Australasian Royal 
Mail Line 


Canadian Pacific Steamships 
Limite: 


Los Angeles S. S. Company 


Matson Navigation Company 


Matson Navigation Company 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha 


Union Steamship Company of 
New Zealand, Ltd. aR? 


Round-Pacific Tours from all Trans-Pacific Ports via Honolulu and Auckland i i i 
C! x S ; 1 , returning via Orient, o 
Hawaii and Oriental ports are included also in world-encircling cruise steamships Basen alte 


by Red Star Line in cooperation with American Express Co.), Resolute (auspi i i 

; tion, 3 ; By pices Hamburg-American L: 
Franconia (made by Cunard Line in cooperation with Thos. Cook & Son), sailing from New Vouk this ee tora 
The third annual Pacific-Northwest cruise to Hawaii sponsored by Seattle Chamber of Commerce, will sail from 


Seattle by S. S. Aleutian of the Alaska S. S. Co., January 9, 


returning via San Francisco. 
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DON'T *“SUN-STARVE” YOUR 


ANUARY, February, March 

—rickets, colds, measles— 

chickenpox, diphtheria, in- 
fluenza—bronchitis, whooping 
cough—and worst of all— 
pneumonia. Ask your public 
health department for last 
year’s graph of infectious 
children’s diseases. Note the 
Sharp upward curve starting 
at this time a year ago, when 
winter came, and sun star- 
vation began to take its toll 
of the youngsters’ health. 

Then write for similar 
statistics concerning the com- 
munities of Greater Miami. 
Note the rarity and mildness 
of children’s ailments; the 
practical absence of rickets 
and pneumonia—most dreaded 
enemies of childhood. 

The reason for this striking 
contrast can be explained in 
one word—“Sunshine”. 

Sunshine performs three 
indispensable functions in the 
protection of children. 

It takes the place of Vita- 
mine “D” in building healthy 
bones, teeth, muscles, nerves 
and other tissue requiring 
lime, thus providing protection against rickets, a 
general systemic disorder associated with changes 
in the blood chemistry and changes in the bone 
structure which produce improper development in 
the length and strength of the bones, often culmi- 
nating in curvature. 

It increases the red corpuscles in the blood, the 
function of which is to carry to the tissues the oxygen 
necessary in the energy-producing process; thus 
working to prevent and cure anemia—a condition 
of dangerously-lowered vitality and reduced resist- 
ance to the bacteria of various infectious diseases. 

It protects the child against contagion by permit- 
ting the proper amount of fresh air, both at out-door 
play and exercise and by virtue 
of open windows in homes and 
school rooms. Hot, dry, arti- 
ficially-heated school rooms 
are the greatest source of 
children’s diseases, not only 
because the close, dry air im- 
prisons bacteria of contagious 
maladies, especially diphtheria, 
but because it dries the upper 
respiratory tracts of-the child, 
rendering him more suscept- 
ible to colds and other common 
illnesses which so often go 
into pneumonia. 


(check) 


INE Ke See Reo E ad eee eee 4 


Above: Fresh, sun-warmed ar for school children 
Below: Getting their winter tan—note the sun suits 


MIAM 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. MiaMI1, FLORIDA 
Send me Greater Miami Literature—also information 


concerning accommodations for 

Children, at approximately $............ per week, Prefer 
Cottage. Apartment. Hotel 
Intend staying until 


Me 


eae) 


CHILDREN 


Investigations show that 
child health records vary in 
different localities in direct 
proportion to the number of 
sunless days which each dis- 
trict experiences. 

In Miami, “Sunshrine of 
America,” the sun shines on an 
average of 360 days each year. 
The average winter tempera- 
ture is 72 degrees. That is 
why the Miami vicinity with 
its clean, clear atmosphere 
which permits the constant 
penetration and direct focus 
of the sun’s healing rays, is 
beyond doubt, the healthiest 
place in the United States, for 
children. 

Naturally-ventilated, open 
school rooms; sunny, super- 
vised playgrounds; daily dips 
in the iodized Atlantic surf, 
the average temperature of 
which is 65 to 70 degrees; 
romping on the clean, sanded 
beaches; acquiring deep, 
healthy tans; all work their 
magic on young bodies. 

Arrangements can be made 
to enter your children in 
Miami’s splendid public or 
private schools at any time during the year. You'll 
find them getting ahead faster with their work, too, 
under the ideal conditions of a sub-tropic winter. 

There is little reason, now, for endeavoring to 
withstand the ravages of the more severe climates. 
Accommodations are ample. Living costs in Miami 
are extremely reasonable. Thousands of winter visi- 
tors are proving to their own satisfaction that they 
can live here in winter as economically as at home. 
Parents—especially those whose children show a 
tendency toward lowered vitality, rickets or anemia, 
should plan to spend this winter in Miami. Give the 
children their birthright: start them off toward 
healthy manhood and womanhood. Summer and 
winter, give them SUNSHINE. 

Full information will be 
cheerfully furnished regard- 
ing Miami’s healthful climate; 
the many reasons why children 
are healthier in South Florida 
—all about Greater Miami’s 
public and private schools, the 
Miami University, churches, 
amusements—about hotel and 
apartment rates and living 
costs—if you will wire or send 
the accompanying coupon to 
the Chamber of Commerce, 
Miami, Florida. 


eee 
Arriving 
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ME, ... 


JEWELRY 
this (Sistas | 


HAT to give aan 


Our thoughts may travel .a dozen trails, but 


, What to oive. Jam. 


they center always at the jewelry store. Only jeweled 
possessions seem, somehow, to truly reflec the sincere 


sentiment, the lasting love we put into the present. 


A treasure from the jewelry store is 3 


indeed a present with a future. Each 


passing year will find your jeweled 


gift increasingly beloved. 


SGLETS sat LAST 


NATIONAL 


Consult pour Jeweler 


JEWELERS PU BEC iyo eAesson©: CaleA eiOsN 


WINTER TRAVEL PLAY- 


GROUNDS—Continued 


who paints them thus: ‘‘Color, perfume, | 
warmth—white surf murmuring on the. 
reef; a turquoise sea outside, the still 
lagoon within; peaks rising in green and | 
purple spires into the blue, or low coral 
islands waving with palms; a riot of rich | 
vegetation, brilliant flowers and luscious — 
fruits; scented tropic nights, sunsets, dawns; 
handsome brown-skinned men, and women | 
who walk like goddesses.” | 


Courtesy of Matson Line 


NEPTUNE AND HIS COURT COME 
ABOARD 


Such are Samoa, Fiji, Tahiti, Rarotonga, 
and Tonga, the island constellations spread 
over these waters. 

Voyaging by one of the transpacific 
routes, our first contact with the islands is 
at the green-fringed, mountain-walled har- 
bor of Pago-Pago, American Samoa. Itself 
of absorbing interest, it is the base from 
which we may make the interisland trip 
to Apia, climb Mount Vaea, and do homage 
to the tomb of Stevenson, upon which is 
graven in the solid rock his immortal 
“Under the Wide and Starry Sky.” 

Beyond the Samoas, Suva, in the Fiji 
group, discloses natural charm and a color- 
ful sprinkling of all nationalities. 

By another route we may visit Papeiti, 
French Tahiti, in the Society Islands, and 
gaze through glass-bottomed boats upon 
entrancing coral submarine gardens. 

Two days beyond, the towering voleani¢e 
peaks of Rarotonga rise from the sea, 
marking the Cook Islands. Ashore, we 
may motor around this scenic isle, coming 
in intimate contact with its flora and 
mountains. 

Leaving this dependency of New Zea- 
land, we sail on to Tonga, in the Friendly 
Islands, a British protectorate that in- 
cludes more than a hundred coral and 
voleanic gems of the sea. 


ADVENTURING IN NEW ZEALAND 

Westward now our course is set to other 
unusual scenes. Two days on the Pacific 
and the Tasman Seas and we make the 
landfall of New Zealand. 

Auckland, facing both ways upon the 
two seas, in a region of eternal summer, 
welcomes us to her capacious harbor. It is 
our base for exploring the wonders and 
beauties of this fascinating southern couns 
try. 

We have landed upon North Island, and 
an eight-hour rail trip takes us to the Roto- 
rura Thermal Region, famed the world 
over for its hot springs, geysers, steam 
vents, sulfur wells, and the like. From 
Auckland we visit also the Waitomo Cay- 
erns with their amazing formations. 

Finally we depart for Wellington, cap- 
ital of the Dominion, facing Cook Strait. 
Here are enjoyed visits to majestic marble 
Parliament Buildings, trips to the heights 
and around the harbor, and sea bathing 
at the broad beaches. 

Steamers carry us across the Strait to 
Christchurch on South Island, with more 
bathing and outdoor sports in variety. A 
day’s trip away brings us to Aorangi, in the 
scenic southern Alps, raising more than 
12,000 feet its snowy crown. We find these 
rugged mountains with their cataracts, 
streams, and mighty Tasman Glacier com- 
parable to the Swiss Alps. 

Beyond the Alps is the region of myriad 


lakes, forested shores, and sparkli 

alive with fish. ae aor clea 
_ On the southwestern coast are a succes- 
sion of fiords and inlets, including Milford 
Sound, the objective of hikers. 


AUSTRALIA THE UNUSUAL 

We bid farewell to Auckland, eager to 
see the great continent lying to the west. 
Four more days across the warm waters of 
the Pacific, and the ship enters a harbor 
famed among the Seven Seas. Sydney, 
capital of New South Wales, lies before us. 

We set foot upon the Australian Conti- 
nent, three-quarters the size of all Europe 
and almost as large as the United States. 
Its metropolis, pulsing with activity, is 
immediately captivating. We join’ the 
thousands on its broad bathing beaches, 
visit its palatial public buildings, and 
browse about its shipping. 

We discover that all the State railways 
radiate from Sydney. So in well-equipped 
trains we are off to explore Australian 
wonderlands. Only forty miles distant 
rise the Blue Mountains, with their charm- 
ing waterfalls and cascades, and in their 
very heart we enter, through nature’s 
gigantic portal, one hundred feet high, the 


iscterbons, ms the Matson Line 
COOGEE BEACH—AUSTRALIA 


Jenolan Caverns. We motor to Sublime 
Point atop the Bulli Pass to see a vast 
panoramic view, and delight in the moun- 
tain-walled Hawkesbury River Valley. 

Northward from Sydney a rail trip of 775 
miles brings us through Queensland to its 
eapital, Brisbane, on the Brisbane River, 
fourteen miles from its mouth. After 
feasting upon the exotic beauties of its 
parks and gardens we set forth to see the 
enchanting Queensland coast, flanked for 
1,000 miles by the palm-clothed Great 
Barrier Reef and innumerable islands. 

Returning to Sydney, a sail southward 
brings us to the mountain and lake lands 
of the Island of Tasmania, where two 
picturesque ports, Hobart and Launceston, 
afford gateways to the interior rivers, 
valleys, and mountains, a ‘‘land of eternal 
June.”’ 

Westward Ho? Why, yes. 
more of this unusual land. 

So we’re off on the transcontinental from 
Melbourne, and enter South Australia for 
a stop-over at its capital, Adelaide, ‘‘The 
City Beautiful.” Its 2,000 acres of parks, 
fashionable watering places, and mountain 
surroundings fill the visit with joy. 

There again we board the transconti- 
nental for a thousand-mile ride across the 
remainder of the country, to view the 
famous coast cities of Western Australia, 
including Freemantle on the Indian Ocean, 
and Perth on the winding river Swan, 
‘‘eity of gardens,” with a 1,000-acre park 
and a mountain peak. | 

February is midsummer in these southern 
continents, and therefore our winter is the 
ideal season for a visit to their wonders. 


ANSWERING THE ORIENT’S 
CALL 


From across the Pacific comes the eall of 
the Orient, with its urge of mystery, 
glamour, novelty. Well-appointed liners 
departing from Pacific-coast ports carry 
us away upon this travel adventure. 


NIPPON IS DIFFERENT 


Fujiyama, Japan’s gleaming beacon, 
guides us into Yokohama Harbor. The 
Orient is here! We enter the land of 


Let’s see 
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: vitality aig 


San matron... 


Won tict this intangible enemy at 


ele Danger Wotiecsteniathem from you 


So oFTEN women lose charm because of 
trouble with their teeth! And not only 
the charm of a gleaming, attractive 
SVE ae 

For we know now that health itself 
has no more treacherous enemy than 
tooth decay and gum irritations. Phy- 
sicians and dentists tell us that thou- 
sands suffer from serious illness through 
tooth decay and gum irritations, and 
too often these ills result, not so much 
from neglect, but from erroneous methods. 


For modern dental science has dis- 
covered that merely brushing the teeth 
is not enough. It is also necessary to 
neutralize the acids which attack the 
teeth and the gums in places beyond 
the reach of any tooth-brush—particu- 
larly at The Danger Line. 


One dentifrice protects you from this 
danger. It is Squibb’s Dental Cream, 
made with 50% Squibb’s Milk of Mag- 
nesia. It penetrates all these tiny remote 
pits and crevices on your teeth. There it 
remains, neutralizing destructive acids, 


DANGER 
LINE 


preventing decay, safeguarding the health 
and vigor of your entire system. 


Make your teeth and gums safe from 
acids at The Danger Line. Use Squibb’s 
Dental Cream regularly. It is pleasant 
and safe for all. Contains no grit or 
astringents and helps to keep the mouth 
in a healthy condition. At all druggists— 
only 40 centsa tube. E.R.Squibb & Sons, 
New York, N. Y. Manufacturing Chem- 


ists to the Medical Profession since 1858. 
Copyright 1928 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 


Squiss’s Mik or Macnesia, from which Squibb’s 
Dental Cream is made, also helps to promote 
proper alimentation. Its unsurpassed antacid quality 
helbs counteract improper digestion. And its mild 
laxative action helps to relieve the system from the 
burden of fermenting food, At druggists, 25¢ and 
soc a bottle. It is The Standard of Quality. 


SQUIBB’S 
DENTAL CREAM 


The “Priceless Ingredient’ of Every Product 
ts the Honor and Integrity of Its Maker 
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LUDENS 


Go with the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition 


The Byrd Antarctic Expedition has sailed determined to explore 
those terrible, barren wastes of ice and snow that surround the 
Southern Pole. ~ 

As Commander Byrd has said, “The Antarctic Regions have the worst 
and the coldest climate in the world. It is 20 to 30 degrees colder 
in the summer than the Arctic Regions, and therefore, the prep- 
arations for the Expedition must be made with the utmost care.” 


And as a measure of protection where nose and throats are con- 
stantly subjected to the rigors of this terrible climate—as a part of 
the supplies essential to success—the Byrd Antarctic Expedition 
carries with it 100,000 packages of Luden’s Menthol Cough Drops. 
Luden’s were chosen by the Expedition because—as millions of 
Americans know—nothing gives such quick relief from coughs and 
colds as Luden’s Menthol Action. . . . .. . 


.- LUDEN'S, Inc. 


and Herbert Photos, Inc. 


In the triple-sealed 
yellow package 


WINTER TRAVEL PLAY- 


GROUNDS— Continued 


temples, pagodas, shrines, gardens with 
arched bridges, geishas, and colorful art. 

Everywhere we go, the scenes and en- 
vironment are unfamiliar. From Yoko- 
hama the train brings us to Tokyo, with 
its Imperial Palace and teeming millions. 

Inland from Tokyo there is a five-hour 
ride to the exquisite shrines of Nikko. 

At Kyoto we are shown the patriarchal 
Sakuara, a cherry-tree four centuries old. 
Then at Nara, the eighth-century capital, 
are seen the sacred deer and notable shrines. 

From Nara the railway takes us through 
Osaka, ‘‘The Pittsburgh of Japan,” to the 
port of Kobe, where we board steamer for 
a sail over the island-dotted Inland Sea 
to its confluence with Korea Strait. 

Here is the island of Kyushu, whose 
port for the China trade is Nagasaki. 


ACROSS TO CHINA 


Chosen (Korea) lies northward and 
China to the west. We may go to the 
Celestial Kingdom directly across the Yel- 
low Sea, sailing from Kobe or Nagasaki to 
Shanghai. Or we may cross the Korea 
Strait to Fusan and entrain for a rail trip 
through Chosen to Seoul, thence into Man- 
churia to Mukden and on to Tientsin. Its 
rikshas, ivory, lace, and cloisonné shops, 
its pagodas and picturesque people, intro- 
duce us to tho heart of the Orient. 

From Tientsin we take a trip that in- 
cludes a walk on the Great Wall of China, 
and returning board the train for Peking, 
the ancient capital. Again we come back 
to Tientsin for the intimate view of China 
afforded by the rail trip to Nanking, on 
the Yangtze-Kiang River, and to the great 
port of Shanghai. 

Then on by steamer to South China, 
visiting Hongkong, with fascinating sights, 
and to Canton, near which we go to Macao, 
the Monte Carlo of China. 


ON THE ROAD TO MANDALAY 


South of the China Sea lie colorful lands 
of the Orient, beginning with our own 
Philippines. 

Beyond, we may visit conveniently by 
the Round the World Cruise ships, Bang- 
kok, ‘‘The Venice of the Orient,’’ in exotic 
Siam, its splendor amazing. 

At Batavia we set foot upon Java, one 
of the “‘spice islands,” its tropical fruits, 
wild orchids and vegetation giving it the 
designation, ‘‘Garden of the Hast.” 

Sumatra, in which nature is also luxu- 
riant, is entered at Padang. 

Debarking at Tarakan, off the beaten 
travel pathways, we have a glimpse of 
Borneo’s tropical paradise. 

Arriving at the Straits Settlements, Sin- 
gapore—at the crossroads of the eastern 
seas—entertains with its bazaars, spirit 
houses; pagodas, and temples. 

Landing at Rangoon, Burma, we are ‘‘On 
the Road to Mandalay,” and here we stand 
spellbound before the great Buddhist 
Pagoda—Shwe Dagon, 4,000 feet high, 
studded with precious gems, its walls 
gleaming in gold. 

Ceylon, ‘“‘The Pearl of India’s Brow,” 
discloses the gentle Singhalese, whom we 
hear speaking Sanscrit, in Colombo. 

And, finally, India, ‘‘like a panorama of 
the Arabian Nights,’’ with its rajas, beggar 
priests, motor-cars, crowding camels and 
elephants, Hindus, Buddhists, Mohamme- 
dans, smart British soldiers—a riot of con- 
trasts. At Bombay we are absorbed with 
the Cave Temples and their ancient 
sculptures, with the Hanging Gardens, 
“Towers of Silence,” and scores of other 
unusual sights. By train we may journey 
to Calcutta, visiting en route, Agra with 
its Taj Mahal, the world’s most beautiful 
tomb; Delhi, the capital, replete with archi- 
tectural treasures; Benares on the Ganges, 
sacred city of the Hindus. From Caleutta 
we may make an excursion to Darjeeling, 
under the brow of the Himalayas. 


WINTER IN EUROPE 


_ More than one hundred thousand Amer- 
icans and Canadians, men, women, and 
children, leave the Atlantic ports during the 
winter months for the fifty tourist ports of 
Europe. This passenger movement before 
the war was confined largely to the wealthy 
classes, who desired to enjoy the social 
seasons at the various European capitals 
or participate in the revels of luxury on the 
various fashionable Rivieras. These have 
not ceased to go, but their number has been 
increased many times by passengers of 


GREAT BRITAIN 


limited means who prefer this season of the 
year for their annual vacation. 


WINTER IN OLD ENGLAND 

No tourist literature will ever persuade 
the visitor from American shores that the 
British Isles have the lazy charms of North 
Afriea or Monte Carlo to offer in winter, 
but an intelligent survey can not ignore 
the fact that thousands of persons choose the 
British Isles every year for their winter 
vacations. The modesty of Englishmen 
and their dislike of public announcements 
have kept many in ignorance of the really 
pleasant places and merry life which can 
be enjoyed there, from tobog- 
ganing on the mountains of 
Scotland and Wales to the 
sunny Rivieras of the south 
coast. And if the visitor wants 
an old-fashioned Christmas, 
where on this planet can he find 
one, & la Dickens, more to his 
heart’s desire, than in one of 
the old English inns, where 
roast beef and plum pudding 
ceremoniously start a round of 
merriment which most of us 
know only in books. Added to 
these joys, the visitor, unlike 
the hasty summer tourist, can 
find England at work. And the 
great universities, especially 
Oxford and Cambridge, with 
the students at their books, 
are more interesting than the 


Leaving New York Dec. 17 


Red Star Line 
S.S. BELGENLAND 


In cooperation with Amer- 
ican Express Company 


135 Days’ Cruise 
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the London Daily Mail conducted a news- 
paper competition on winter sunshine, 
Ventnor outdistanced all other places 
with 1,755 hours of sunshine per annum. 
Weymouth, sheltered by the Dorset 
hills, is another good winter place; Mine- 
head, the gateway to the Lorna Doone 
country, is still another where snow and 
frost are almost unknown; Ilfracombe, Ply- 
mouth, Falmouth, Newquay, Penzance, 
and St. Ives with its quaint little artists, 
studios, cobbled streets, and curiosity 
shops, are all good. The mean winter 
temperature of St. Ives is only four degrees 
less than that of Rome, Italy. 


IRELAND’S WINTER ATTRACTIONS 


Ireland is the green isle in winter even as 
in summer. From northwest Donegal, 
where the shooting is cheapest and the sal- 
mon-fishing earliest, down to Killarney, 
Ireland still weleomes hosts of winter 
tourists. Much of the shooting is free or 
may be rented very reasonably, and while 
grouse are not as plentiful as in the old 
days, cock, snipe, and hares abound. 
Salmon-fishing in the Lennon starts on 
New Year’s Day. If one may enjoy this 
sport in Donegal and have good hotels to 
take care of the fishers from January 1 to 
March, then it can be done all over Ireland. 


The Irish Tourist Association publish a | 


list of ‘‘Salmon Rivers in Ireland,” telling 
where fish may (or may not) be caught, and 
it includes eighty rivers and lakes, many 
of which have their best season from the 
middle of January to June. In the south 
of the Emerald Isle, we can quote Thack- 
eray in behalf of Glengarriff, tho every 
hotel keeper in Glengarriff has quoted the 
sentence for half a century. ‘‘I have seen 
Killarney since,’’ he wrote, ‘‘and am sure 
that Glengarriff loses nothing by com- 
parison with this most famous of lakes. 
Rock, wood and sea stretch around the 
traveler—a thousand delightful pictures.” 
The winter climate in this region resembles 
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Madeira, for the Gulf Stream never lets 
the coldest winter day get a temperature of 
forty degrees. Christmas in Ireland is as 
picturesque as in Hngland, and the hotels 
at Dublin, Glengarriff, Tramore, and other 
parts are as festive as the castles. 


IN THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS 


Scotland has always one thing to offer 
the winter tourist to keep him warm— 
hot porridge! That he needs it here more 
than elsewhere, however, is debatable. 
Scotland has hardly yet awakened to its 
fine winter playgrounds, which are certainly 
equal to any. Skiing in the Highlands is 
now being planned, and it is even prophe- 


FRANCE 


sied that it will be as common in winter as 
golf in summer. For mountain climbing 
there are 543 peaks of over 3,000 feet, 
and the Scottish Mountaineering Club 
affirms the joy of all manner of thrills 
reaching these peaks through the snow. 
Most of them present great toboggan runs. 
Where there are lakes, there is skating and 
curling. Where there is mist and storm, 
there is also color and beauty, and the 
racing clouds over the moors, the sudden 
twilights, the sunbursts through the mists 


THIS WINTER’S WORLD-ENCIRCLING CRUISES 


Leaving New York Jan. 7 


Hamburg-American Line 
S.S. RESOLUTE 


Auspices Hamburg- 
American Line 


140 Days’ Cruise 


Leaving New York Fortnightly 


““ PRESIDENT STEAMSHIPS”’ 
Dollar Line Round-World 


Leaving New York Jan. 15 


Cunard Line 
S.S. FRANCONIA 


In cooperation with Thos. 
Service Cook & Son 


r0o5 Days’ Cruise 136 Days’ Cruise 


Dollar Line 


SOUTH AMERICA—AFRICA, AND AROUND AFRICA CRUISES 


Leaving New York Jan. 22 
South America-Africa Cruise 
Canadian Pacific 


S. S. DucuEss oF ATHOLL, Auspices of the Canadian Paci- Ss. 
fic Steamship Company, 


104 Days’ Cruise. 


Leaving New York Jan. 12 
Round Africa Cruise 
Cunard Line 


‘ S. Carintuia, Auspices Raymond & Whitcomb, 80 
Days’ 


Cruise. 


THIS WINTER’S MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 


empty halls seen in the summer 
time. 

On the south coast may be 
found the sunny resting-places 
of the English Riviera. In places 
like Torquay, Paignton, Bourne- 
mouth, and the Isle of Wight, 
life is lived, not merely poured 
out as if it were something to 
be disposed of quickly. Tor- 
quay is protected on the north, 
east, and west by eight hills and 
receives all the sun has to be- 
stow, and thousands of En- 
glishmen prefer this coast to 
the Mediterranean. There 1s 
very little difference here be- 
tween the temperature of May 
and December, and fog is un- 
known. Records kept for a 
number of years show that it 
has had 50 per cent. more sun- 
shine in the winter than the 
principal British resorts. At 
the Isle of Wight you have 
Queen Victoria’s old resort, 
long loved by her for its sunny 
winter days. Ventnor has seen 
snow only twice, and when 


Leaving New York, 
Jan. 3 
French Line 
Ss 
Auspices French Line 
32 Days’ Cruise 


Leaving New York, 
Jan. 3 
Nav. Generale Italiana 
M. S. AuGuUSTUS 


Auspices of Naviga- 
zione Generale Italiana 
t1 Days’ Voyage 


Leaving New York, 
Jan. 5 
Lloyd Sabaudo 
S. S. ConTE GRANDE 
Auspices Lloyd Sabaudo 
11 Days’ 
Special Voyage 


Leaving New York, 
Jan. 10 
White Star Line 
S. S. ADRIATIC 
Auspices White 
Line 
45 Days’ Cruise 


Star 


Leaving New York, 
Jan. 19 
White Star Line 
S. S. LaAuRENTIC 
Auspices White Star 
45 Days’ Cruise 


Leaving New York, 
Jan. 2 


Cunard Line 
S.-S. SAMARIA 


Au pices Raymond- 
Whitcomb 


66 Days’ Cruise 


Leaving New York, 
Jan. 20 


Lloyd Sabaudo 
S. S.. CONTE 
BIANCAMANO 


Auspices Lloyd 
Sabaudo 


ir Days’ Voyage 


Leaving New York, 
Jan. 26 


White Star Line 
S. S. HomMERIc 


Auspices Thomas Cook 
& Son 
67 Days’ Cruise 


Leaving New York, 
Jan. 29 
Cunard Line 
S. S. SCYTHIA 
Auspices Frank Tourist 
Company 
67 Days’ Cruise 


Leaving New York, 
Jan, 30 


Anchor Line 
S. S. TRANSYLVANIA 
Auspices Frank C. Clark 
66 Days’ Voyage 


Leaving New York 
Jan. 31 


Hamburg-American 
S. S. NEw York 


Auspices Hamburg- 
American Line 


70 Days’ Cruise 


Leaving New York, 
Feb. 2 
Nav. Generale Italiana 
Ss. S. Roma 
Auspices Navigazione 
Generale Italiana 
II Days’ Voyage 


Leaving New York, 
Feb. 4 
Canadian Pacific 
S. S. EMPRESS OF 
SCOTLAND 
Auspices Canadian 
Pacific 
72 Days’ Cruise 


Leaving New York, 
Feb. 7 


Holland-America Line 
S. S. RoTTERDAM 


Auspices Holland- 
America Line 


72 Days’ Cruise 


Leaving New York, 
Feb. 7 


French Line 
S. S. FRANCE 


Auspices French Line 
32 Days’ Cruise 


Leaving New York, 
Feb. 14 
White Star Line 
S> S. CALGARIC 
Auspices James Boring 
68 Days’ Cruise 
Leaving New York, 
TIeb. 16 


Cunard Line 
S. S. MAURETANIA 


Auspices Cunard Line 
40 Days’ Cruise 


Leaving New York, 
Feb. 28 


White Star Line 

S. S. ADRIATIC 
White Star 

Line 

45 Days’ Cruise 


Auspices 


Leaving New York, 
March o 


S. S. LAURENTIC 
White Star 


Line 


Auspices 
45 Days’ Cruise 


Leaving New York, 
March 14 

French Line 

S. S. FRANCE 

Auspices French Line 


25 Days’ Cruise 


Leaving New York, 
Jan. 31, Feb. 23, 
April ro 


Fabre Line 
FABRE LINE FLEET 
Auspices of Fabre Line 


,2— ALR Sy 
Days’ Cruises 


RISE \ 


All Expense Cruises/ 


HAVANA™«MEXICO CITY 


Ses HAVANA this season. Delightful 
sightseeing in automobiles and launches. 
Visit the Prado, Casino, Morro Castle, 
Cabanas. Enjoy golf, tennis, boating, 
bathing, racing, dancing. Novel sights! 
Charming scenes! Endless diversion! 


10 to 17 Days 
All Expenses $160 up 


In MEXICO, European life and color 
amid the relics of ancient civilizations. 
Shore visits at Havana, side trip to 
Merida, sightseeing trips in Mexico 
City included. 

25 Days—All Expenses $275 up 


Ask authorized Tourist Agents or 


WARD LINE 


Foot of Wall St., New York 


VERY VARIETY 
of OUTDOOR SPORT. 


Picturesque, government-built 
Apache Trail Highway (above) pro- 
vides safe travel to the famous Roosevelt 
Dam, irrigating fertile Salt River Valley. 


Historic ‘‘Apache-land,’’ once the 
wild hunting grounds of dangerous old 
Geronimo—gloomy canyons, weird des- 
erts, orchards, ‘dude ranches,”’ rivers, 
lakes, homes and gardens—all are linked 
by this fine paved highway. 

Phoenix, heart of the old West, calls 
you to blue sky and sunshine, flowers and 
song-birds in this Southern sportland! 

Gome now—Santa Feé or 
Southern Pacific. Winter 


rates and stop-overs. 


Phoenix 


+++ the sew 
winter playground 


Phoenix-Arizona Club, Inc., 
19 E, Jefferson St., Phoenix, Arizona. 


Please send me free Phoenix picture hook 800 


Name 
Address 
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WINTER TRAVEL PLAY- 
GROUNDS— Continued 


of morning, all have had a share in luring 
artist and tourist to the Highlands north 
of the Tweed. 


FRANCE FOR WINTER FETES 


Read the biographies of the cultured 
leisure classes of Europe for the last 
seventy-five years, and it is noteworthy 
that when winter comes they have an ad- 
dress somewhere in the south of France. 
Here on the 200-mile coast of Azure from 
Marseilles to Ventimiglia, amid its moun- 
tain-sheltered rocky capes and peninsulas, 
gulfs, and islands, you will find from New 
Year’s Day till spring the folk who have 
made the Riviera famous. This is the land 


GERMANY 


of Barbary fig-tree and orange, citron, and 
pomegranate, where rosemary and lavender 
peep from niches in the rocks, and where 
the mean annual temperature is sixty 
degrees. In the Middle Ages it was the 
land of the Troubadours and the ‘‘ Courts 
of Love,’’ and its carnivals, now so famous 
at Nice, Cannes, and Monte Carlo, are as 
old as the Provengal festivals of the six- 
teenth century. 

Any day from now on till long after 
Christmas, sunshine-hungry crowds gather 
to the Gare de Lyon in Paris, leaving it in 
the mist and beneath the dull clouds, to 
jump from the train less than twenty-four 


South 


meri 
A rush of water astern...the ship’s or- 
chestra strikes up ... handkerchiefs 
wave...and you're off!... Yes, offtothe 
summer glories of South America... 
where the season is opposite to ours... 
where crystal clear waters sparkle... 
where atropical moon castsits silvery 
glow through palmetto and poinciana 
trees...Join the gayety-loving throngs 
of wonderfully beautiful Rio deJaneiro 
... of flower-scented Montevideo...of 


metropolitan Buenos Aires, Paris of 
the Western World, 


Safe Ships Fastest Time 
American Steamers 
Pan America Western World 
Southern Cross American Legion 
Under U.S.Government Mail Contract 
Fortnightly Sailings from New York. 
Apply any Tourist Agency or 


PEON SQ STEAMSHIP 


LINES 
67 Wall Street 
New York City 


hours later at Nice, Mentone, or Hyéres, 
nestling beside the warm and sunny Medi- 
terranean. The difference in their emotions 
is noticed first between Toulon and Saint 
Raphael. It’s the same train which left 
Paris, but the world about it has changed, 
and every face in its carriages is aglow with 
the happiness which sunshine brings. The 
railway stations are no longer drab and 
stodgy, but set in gardens which obviously 
belong to a warmer climate. 

What may one do on the Riviera? Ask 
any American what he would do at Palm 
Beach, and then add to the enchantments 
and amusements a double glory. Golf, 
fétes, concerts, winter bathing in the sea, 
promenades of fashion and beauty, gay life 
at night in and about the casinos; theaters, 
flower festivals, dancing, tennis, yachting, 
and racing. The Great Mimosa Fétes at 
Cannes and the Battles of Flowers at Nice 
in February are famous wherever pleasure 
is known. The unrivaled every-day life 
at Monte Carlo in winter is the result of 
the planning of the greatest amusement 
experts in the world, and there seems to be 
no limit to the charming auto tours which 
can be made from it, to the Sanctuary of 
Laghet, to Cap Ferrat, to picturesque La 
Turbie and its Augustus Cesar Tower, and 
along all the fine Corniche roads. The 
cloudless sea will fascinate for hours. What 
the hotel industry has done for France is 
a reproachless byword, but if you wish to 
know the finest that France can give in the 
way of a good bed, a good table, and all 
things suitable to a variety of pocketbooks, 
you must sojourn on the Céte d’ Azur. 

France, like Switzerland, however, has 
a large and happy winter sport region, 
which now attracts as large numbers as 
the Riviera. This can be found in the Al- 
pine and Jurassic heights about Chamonix, 
Mont Revard, and Aix-les-Bains, Com- 
bloux, and Saint Pierre-de-Chartreuse. 
Here all sorts of ‘‘elegant diversions” to | 


Telephone: 
Bowiling Green 
3300 


we °Floridas we 
Best Known Hotel 


‘ane amingo 


MIAMI BEACH 
Opens December 234 


Famed for its service, 
Cutsine and unsurpassed 
location. 


American Plan 


c.S. KROM 
MANAGER> 


The Beauty of Auta 


A strong statement of present- 
day thought, and other religious 
literature sent upon request. 


G.T. CARR, Station A-4, WORCESTER, MASS. 
‘igh School Course 
{no 2 Years 

=a School Course at Home 


inside of two years. _ Prepares for entrance to college, business 

and leading professions. This and Bie other practical 

courses are described in our Free Bulletin. jend for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. H-952A, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. ©AS1923 CHICAGO 


You can complete 
this Simplified High 


RIAL 
5 EVERY WEEK 13 WEEKS 
il Your neighbors $1A YEAR IS CENTS 


know the Pathfinder and you will like it--the every- 
» week news digest from the Nation’s Center. Bright, 
\ interesting. dependable, different--nothing else like 

it. Washington gossip, politics, science, travel, 
fun, lots of pictures, instruction, entertainment. 
Trial 13 weeks--13 big issues--only 15 Cents, 
or $1 for full year, Send now. Address: 


Pathfinder, Dept. ‘ :, Washington, D.C, 


When You Go To Europe 
By Edwin Robert Petre 


Here is an up-to-date book to guide you from 
the moment you express a wish “‘to see Europe 
some day,” till the money for your trip is ar- 
ranged for, your passport obtained, your ticket 
bought, your ocean trip enjoyed. Europe is 
reached and seen, and you consult the book for 
the last bit of good advice on how to get back 
home. A delightful, practical, helpful volume of 128 
pages, besides 16 fine double-page maps in colors, tourist 
distance maps, etc. 

16mo. Fabrikoid. $1.50, net; $1.60, post-paid 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


re 


meet all purses are provided—ski-fields, 
bob-sleigh runs, skating-rinks, and every 
conceivable kind of ice féte. Chamonix 
is the winter Deauville, and its thirty hotels 
can accommodate 7,000 tourists. If you 
want to see a real Ben Hur chariot race up 
to date, Chamonix provides it on its won- 
derful acres of ice. All these winter re- 
sorts are less than eight hours from Paris, 
so that if there is an opera in town which 
you must see, the journey is not tiresomely 
long. Here are the magic names of this 
region: Megeve, Villard-de-Lans, Mones- 
tier-de-Clermont, Briancon, Peira-Cava, 
the Plateau de Beuil, Thorene and its lake, 
and those which are mentioned above. 


GERMANY, ORIGINAL SANTA CLAUS 
LAND 

Germany is so loved in the spring, sum- 
mer, and autumn by the American tourist, 
that it is sometimes forgotten what a de- 
lightful land it is when the snow is on the 
roof and the logs are rolled in for the fires. 
It is said that the Germans first introduced 
Santa Claus and Christmas-trees to Amer- 
ica, and we all remember the magic which 
they have woven about this merry time. 

Near Baden-Baden, Triberg, Titisee, 
Todtmoos, and in the Black Forest, there 


SWITZERLAND 


are some of the most exhilarating ski runs 
on the Continent, magnificent ski-fields 
and toboggan runs, while on the Black 
Forest lakes is many a good skating-rink. 
The traditional hospitality of the Badenese 
makes every sport a double enjoyment. 

In beautiful Bavaria we have the winter 
Mekka of Germany. Garmisch-Parten- 
kirchen is lovely in the summer, and 
Oberammergau in the hills is a much-visited 
shrine, but in winter the electric-lighted 
skating rinks, ski and toboggan runs trans- 
form the landscape. This is especially true 
at Allgau, Fussen, Obersdorf, Oberstaufen, 
Bad Worishofen. At Fussen is Neusch- 
wanstein Castle, one of the finest turreted 
castles in the world, perched on its rocky 
mount over 3,000 feet high, and the region 
is a magnificent center for tours in the 
Allgauer and North Tyrolese Alps. As 
an added attraction, Munich is only a short 
run away, and there the winter nights are 
charmed with music and merriment, such 
as Bavarians only know how to give. 

What we have recorded of the Black 
Forest and the Bavarian Highlands is also 
true of Thuringia. With Erfurt, Weimar, 
Gotha, Hisenach, and a region intimately 
associated with Martin Luther, Goethe, 
Schiller, Wagner, and the Middle Ages, 
you may enjoy all the well-known winter 
sports and health life. Here in the shadow 
of old Wartburg, scene of Tannhauser, and 
amid the fairy grottoes at Saalfeld in this 
ancient forest—in the land of Sonneberg, 
where the aides of Santa Claus make hun- 
dreds of thousands of the toys which cause 
children’s eyes to dance at Christmas-trees 
all over the world—it seems as tho you live 
in the castles of the Kings of Winter. Other 
winter resorts are Masserberg, Zella-Mehlis, 
Oberhof, Tabarz, and Friedrichroda. 

In Saxony, Germany’s own Switzerland, 
the story repeats itself, and whether one 
stays at Dresden or Chemnitz for the sports 
in the Erzgebirge, or wanders on to the 
splendid ski-fields at Zittau on the borders 
of Czechoslovakia, everywhere there are 
glowing fires in comfortable hotels. In the 
Erzgebirge, remember that the finest white 
seasons, where tourists are catered for, are 
at Annaberg, Zwickau, and almost any town 
or village in the Auersberg District. 

Remembering the vast development of 
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His progress entitles him 
to betier tobacco 


HIS Christmas— give him 
Ol Briar Tobacco. He is 


worth-while and is 
entitled to better 
tobacco, just as he is 
entitled to better 
clothes, and better 
standards of living. 
So tell him— with 
your gift of @Oln Briar 
Tobacco — that you 
appreciate his prog- 
ress. 

Only the highest 


quality tobaccos, entrusted to ex- 
perts with years of scientific knowl- 
edge in the art of mellowing and 
blending, go into @lh @Grtar 
Tobacco. And quantity production 
makes it possible at such a reason- 


able price. 


The popular 
size 25c package— 


two pouches wrapped together 


Iffor any reason your dealer hasn’t 
ta Briar Tobacco packed in the 
$1 ideal gift size 
—a handsome hu- 
midor tin—use the 
coupon below.Simply 
state the number de- 
sired and enclose $1 
money or check for 
_. eachtin. These will be 
sent postpaid. protect- 
ed from damage by 
substantial packing. 


Richmond, Virginia, U.S, A. 


for which I enclose §........-...-...--—.-- 


United States Tobacco Company jy, p. 12-15-28 j 


Gentlemen: Please send to the address below 
$1 gift sizes of O1N Briar Tobacco, 


IPE INGO inca tues acess chosen tare pee eS 


PNGL LN LT eke SRO RR Es et AE SRS: LAPS Se 


Of All the Pleasures Man Enjoys Pipe Smoking Costs the Least 


Old Bri: 


“THE BEST PIPE SMOKE EVER MADE!” 


United States Tobacco Co., Richmond, Va., U. 


S. A. 


ar Tobacco 
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Stops Squeaks 
Saves Wear! 


The slight cost of properly 
oiling your household mechan- 
isms with 3-in-One is repaid 
many, many times in freedom 
from disturbing squeaks; in re- 
duced wear of expensive appar- 
atus; in fewer repair bills. 


For most satisfactory results, use 3-in- | | 
One regularly and liberally onsewing | 
machines and the motors of sewing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, ventilat- 
ing fans and all other light motors; 
on locks, hinges, bolts and window 
catches; on go-carts, bicycles, skates 
and tools. 


3-in-One penetrates quickly, stays put, | 
oils perfectly. It is not limited to the 
properties of one oil, but combines |. 
the virtues of several—all of highest 
quality. These oils are scientifically | 
compounded to makeaperfect blend. 


3-in-One is worth a lot more; costs 
but a trifle more. 
Sold by grocery, drug, notion, hardware, 


department and general stores in two size 
Handy Oil Cans and three size bottles. 


Manufactured since 1894 ; 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY | 
130 William St., New York, N. Y. 


Free Sample: 2727". 


erous sample and illustrated Dictionary of Uses. 


Here’s News 
From. Toronto 
A Toronto lady writes: 
“When the pedals or the 
action of my reproducing 
grand piano squeak, I oil 

with 3-in-One.” 
(Name on request) 


WINTER TRAVEL PLAY- 
GROUNDS— Continued 


air traffic in Germany, it is well to record 
in this place that winter schedules are fol- 
lowed as regularly as those of summer. 
The recent completion of signal lights on 
the Berlin-Hanover route makes it possible 
now for airplanes to cover the Berlin-Paris 
and Berlin-Amsterdam-London routes in a 
single day. During the ‘‘high winter’ from 
November 3 to February 4, about 5,000 


TRAN BNE 


miles will be flown daily, while in the weeks 
before and after ‘‘high winter,” twice that 
distance will be covered. 


SWITZERLAND—THE “ORIGINAL” 
WINTER RESORT 


The tourist knows that however much 
humor is engendered by facetious references 
to ‘‘the Swiss navy,’ the land of the Alps 
has service from more ports than any other 
country. Jt is served by Cherbourg, 
Havre, Boulogne, Bordeaux, Marseilles, 
Genoa, Trieste, Rotterdam, Bremen, Ham- 
burg, and in these days’ of flying there is 
nothing incongruous in leaving London or 
Stockholm for Switzerland. It is the orig- 
inal winter resort of the Continent, but 
unlike other ‘‘originals’’ you do not have 
to ‘‘beware of imitations,” for any country 
which tries to approximate or surpass what 
the Swiss have to offer in the way of winter 
attractions, will only add to the enjoyment 
of a winter in Europe. 

Ever since the days where Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Lord Byron, Longfellow, Wag- 
ner, and Tolstoy came to Switzerland to 
do their work, it has been sought out by 
folk who want a good climate when the 
rest of the world is battling with winter. 
The strong solar refraction permits of exer- 
cise being taken in the open in ordinary 
clothes when the temperature is below 
thirty-two degrees. If sick people are 
sheltered from the wind, as at Davos, 
Arosa, Montana, and Leysin, they ean lie 
in the sun for hours, and sometimes children 
can be seen here playing in the snow, clad 
in nothing but a pair of good shoes. 

Switzerland is the great ski-land. Snow, 
which was once an impediment to traffic, 
now provides a glorious white route for 
all who indulge in this exercise. Dr. Nan- 
sen says: ‘‘ Nothing gives more strength to 
the muscles, nothing makes the body more 
supple, nothing gives so much sang-froid 
and agility, nothing strengthens the will 
so much, nothing keeps the mind so fresh 
and alert as skiing.”’ In the Engadine, this 
winter, ski competitions and other winter 
sports are in full blast almost every day. 
On Christmas Day at St. Moritz will oceur 
the first big Iee Gymkhana on the ice sta- 
dium, with a grand opening Festival, and at 
the same stadium, on the 29th, will occur 
the International Ice Hockey Match. On 
January 5 will be held the Ice Festival on 
the Kurverein rink, and January 7 is sched- 
uled for the sealed Handicap Race for To- 
boggans on the world-famous Cresta Run. 


_On January 9 artistic skating competitions 


will be held at Lausanne, and on the 13th 
Davos has its ski-jumps and races. The 
great Curling Matches on the ice will come 
to Wengen on January 24,and soon. The 
calendar is full of such events at Airolo, 
Ambri-Piotta, Rodi-Fiesso, Arosa, Celerina, 
Chateau d’Oex, Engelberg, Flims-Wald- 
haus, Kanderstag, Les Diablerets, Murren, 


and Montreux. Horse races on the snow 
occur at Gstaad on February 3, and Basle 
expects to be crowded with tourists on 
February 18 for the Grand Carnival, which 
opens there on that day, while at the 
warmer resort of Lugano, the Golf Cham- 
pionship Tournament is held in February. 
Adepts at winter sports have plenty of 
choice in Switzerland. Wherever there is 
snow there is fun, and snow is everywhere. 
Frosted forests like seas of branched white 
coral, dazzling panoramas beneath a re- 
splendent sun, come to view from lofty 
peaks and across valleys as pretty as an 
old-fashioned Christmas-card. All the 
resorts have luxurious: hotels where far 
more comforts than the average home pro- 
vides may be had, and the world on the 
other side of the mountains is intimately 
touched by newspapers and the radio. 


ITALY—THE ALWAYS-SUMMER LAND 


Italy is one of the few countries of Hurope 
which need no tourist propaganda to at- 
tract Americans in either winter or sum- 
mer. It is like the ‘‘good wine that needs 
no bush,”’ if such a simile can be under- 
stood by those who live in an age when 
a tavern no longer displays a green bush to 
call the attention of travelers to its ex- 
istence. Italy never lacks tourists in the 
winter time, as any one may see if he in- 
vestigates the full liners which leave our 
ports for the Mediterranean both before 
and after Christmas. The fineness of the 
accommodations and the excellence of the 
cuisine on all steamships taking Americans 
to Italy is so astonishingly high that ordi- 
nary language is apt to be misunderstood as 
mispraise. 

To tell where to go is like writing an 
Italian gazetteer, for from the winter-sport 
regions in the Dolomites and the Tyrol to 
the warm flower lands of Sicily and the 
Naples Riviera, the ‘‘Italian Christmas 
Stocking,’ as winter travelers call its odd 
shape, is full of things the heart desires. 
On the Ligurian Riviera, we have Alassio, 


Bordighera, Leghorn, Levanto, Nervi, 
Ospedaletti, Pegli, Portofino, Rapallo, 
San Remo, Sante Margherita, Spezia, 


Varazze, and Zoagli. On the eastern Adri- 
atic, next door to Greece, we have Abbazia, 
Laurana, the Brioni Islands, and Trieste 
with its lovely environs. On the Lake 
Garda Riviera we have Bogliaco, Fasano, 
Gardone, Salo, and Sirmione. On the 


SPAIN 


famous Naples Riviera we have our old 
friends, Amalfi, Capri, Pestum, Ravello, 
Salerno, and the town of the sirens, Sor- 
rento. In Sicily the magic names are 
Palermo, Girgenti, Segesta, Syracuse, Taor- 
mina, and Lipari Island. We have not 
mentioned Rome, Florence, Merano, Ven- 
ice, and Viareggio, but no one would ever 
dream of leaving them out. So this is the 
sunniest of winter lands, equipped ‘‘from 
top to toe”’ with hotels, pensions, and every 
comfort or convenience that tourists may 
desire. 

Probably the world has never known a 


land so rich in names which have been 
sculptured on the foundations of the planet. 
That the country itself, its mountainsand 
valleys, its romantic hillside villages and 
bits of paradise planted by the cloudless 
seas, has much to do with its glorious his- 
tory, those who know Italia best, and there- 
fore love it, will gladly testify. 

No resort, however small, is lacking in 
charm or interest. Indeed, it is well to 
seek out the small places, so easily dis- 
covered in excursions from the better- 
known places. Here among the little 
homes and modest pensions will be found 
the real Italy and the lovable Italian heart. 
The largest English-speaking tourist col- 
onies in winter, are at Alassio, Bordighera, 
San Remo, Capri, Taormina, Bogliaco, 
and Gardone, and in them it is easy to 
acclimatize one’s self to the new country. 


Courtesy of tne Hamburg-American Line 


EGYPT 


Many Americans, Canadians, and En- 
glish people now take their families to 
Italy for the winter, and” to meet the 
needs of their children, splendid English 
and American schools exist, owned and 
taught by graduates from the leading 
English universities. There are six such 
in Florence, four in Rome, and one 
each in Viareggio, Rapallo, Alassio, and 
Naples. 


SPAIN, LAND OF ROMANCE AND COLOR 


Why not a winter in Spain, where it is 
still true, as the melancholy knight said 
that, ‘‘there are opportunities, Brother 
Sancho, of putting our hands into what are 
called adventures up to our elbows’’? 
Spain is the most accessible country of 
Western Europe, in which travelers can get 
“off the beaten track’’ of travel. ‘‘The 
attractions of its principal cities,’ says 
Edwin Robert Petre in his ‘‘When You 
Go to Europe,” include: 

Madrid, the capital, only twenty-four 
hours from Paris, has to show the tourist 
interested in art the superb Velasquez, 
Murillo and Goya collections in the Prado 
Museum; the Royal Armory with its great 
collection of medieval armor; the Plaza de 
Toros with its immense bull-ring; the 
cathedral, and the gardens of the Royal 
Palace; Seville with its fine cathedral and 
Giralda bell-tower, the Royal Alcazar, its 
museums and gardens; Granada, with its 
world-famous Alhambra, celebrated by 

_ Washington Irving, and its Moorish memo- 
rials, the unfinished Palace of Charles V, 
and the Capilla Real, the burial-place of 
its ‘‘Catholie Kings’’; Barcelona with its 
old Catalonian environs and atmosphere, 
its Rambla promenade of flower girls, its 
Cathedral and the Teatro del Liceo, one 
of the largest theaters in Europe; Valencia 
with its tinted church domes and semi- 
oriental appearance, its Cathedral, and the 
massive Torres de Cuarte; Cordova, the 
Mekka of the west, with its old Moorish 
walls, built on Roman foundations, its 
Cathedral which was once a Mosque, and 
one of the most remarkable edifices in the 


Mediterranean world. 
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An A& 


of the Select azd Common Councils 
127 yeats ago 
that saved money for 
Philadelphia taxpayers in 1928 


A lesson in public economy which 
will be of interest to property 
owners everywhere! 


Inthe year1801 the City Fathers 
of Philadelphia passed an act 
authorizing experiments which 
would determine the best possible 
pipe forthecity’snewwatersystem. 
Testing was continued for fifteen 
years. Cast Iron Pipe was then 
officially adopted. 

Today, beneath the roaring 
traffic of agreat city, Cast Iron Pipe 
laid more than 100 years ago is still 
in service. The predictions of the 
forefathers havebeen fulfilled. Cast 
Iron Pipe has saved Philadelphia 
taxpayers millions which would 
have been required had shorter- 
lived material been used. And Cast 
Tron Pipehas saved 
millions forthetax- 


payers of many other cities, large and 
small, throughout the country. 

For Cast Iron Pipe’s full span of life 
has never been measured. Mains that 
have been in service for 250 years are 
still in use. Once laid, Cast Iron Pipe 
may be forgotten. 

The Cast Iron Pipe Research Asso- 
ciation offers to taxpayers, city officials 
and engineers, authentic data on every 
subject pertaining to the use of pipe for 


“In the opinion of fome gentlemen, iron has been thought 
to be the beft material for pipes; and in order to procure a 
fair experiment, the committee have obtained a few feet 
which are now at Centre fquare, and appear to be well-caft.”” 


water, gas, sewers, road culverts and 
for industrial needs. All information is 
supplied without cost. Address: 
ThomasF’. Wolfe, Research Engineer, 


122 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association is a service 
organization of leading pipe founders, formed to pro- 
mote the scientific improvement and proper use of 
Cast Iron Pipe. Its members are: American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala.; James B. Clow & 
Sons, 219 IN. Talman Ave., Chicago, Iil.; Donald- 
son Iron Company, Emaus, Pa.; Glamorgan Pipe © 
Foundry Co., Lynchburg, Va.; Lynchburg Foundry 
Company, Lynchburg, Va.; National Cast Iron Pipe 
Company, Birmingham, Ala.; United States Cast 
Iron Pipe G Foundry Company, Burlington, N. J.3 
Warren Foundry and Pipe Company, rz Broadway, 
New York City. 
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WINTER TRAVEL PLAY- 
GROUNDS— Continued 


MAGIC OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 


The story of Spain and Italy is part of 
the magic of the Mediterranean. It is the 
one sea which has been contemporary with 
all history. The Pacific and the Atlantic 
have been known to us for less than a 
thousand years, but the ‘‘Mare Mediter- 
ranean’’ has been the ‘‘Great Sea’’ from 
the unremembered past. The ancient na- 
tions which ‘‘ruled the waves’’—Pheni- 
cians, Carthagenians, Greeks, Romans, 
Venetians—were all Mediterranean peoples. 
It is the sea of the ages. On its waters 
Odysseus journeyed home from Troy and 
Aineas made his classic voyages. It bore 
Cexsar’s prows as he set forth to conquer, 
and carried the argosies of Byzantium as 
they brought home the wealth of earliest 
romance. 

In the lands that lock this sea, and about 
its magic harbors, have lived those mas- 
ters of beautiful living, who to-day are the 
undying inspiration of the race—the heroes 
of the Bible, the teachers of Greece, the 
great of Rome, the lights of the Dark 
Ages, Petrarch, Dante, and St. Francis, 
and last of all, the modern world’s first 
poet-travelers, Byron, Shelley, and Keats. 
Old Dr. Johnson once wrote, ‘‘All our 
religion, almost all our laws, almost all our 
arts, almost all that sets us above the 
savages, has come to us from the shores of 
the Mediterranean.”’ 

When the liners begin to leave the blue 
erests of the Gulf Stream at the ancient 
Pillars of Hercules, they course immedi- 
ately past sun-bespangled Spain, the rose- 
tinted shores of the Riviera, the villa- 
crowned harbors of Italy, till the azure arm 
of the tideless Adriatic brings the sunny 
isles of Greece to view. Instead of the 
frail sloops which wrecked St. Paul in one 
age and Shelley in another, the modern 
tourist cruises in galleons of grandeur of 
which Croesus never dreamed, and over 
which Julius Cesar never hoped to have 
command. 

A Mediterranean cruise gains nothing by 
stopping everywhere. The sea is the thing. 
Whether the horizon of land be hidden or 
seen, it is a necklace of memorable names 
from Seville and Cadiz, past Monte Carlo 
to the gondola-swept waters of Venice. 
With ships from far Rio de Janeiro and the 
west coast of Africa, you enter Portuguese 
Lisbon, which is the first harbor to open 
its arms toward the west. Here in the land 
of the ‘‘Lusiade”’ you may live 
again with Camoens or _ its 
other great citizen, St. An- 
thony of Padua. 

After Cape St. Vincent and 
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Naples fills the mind, and anon the eyes, 
It is the stage of a classic drama with 
Vesuvius in the background; in the left 
wing the Phlegrean fields match the 
marvelous terraced beauty of the right, 
where Sorrento and Amalfi slip down like 
bathing maidens into the sea. Where the 
footlights flash, the ravishing isles of Capri 
and Ischia play like children on the strand. 


On these shores the mind is numbed by 
beauty and the significance of two thousand 
years. Here, by the ancient Tiber, Cesar 
fell and Tully spoke; here Augustus, Au- 
relius and Constantine chiseled their names 
on the scroll of history; yonder, where white 
Assisi sleeps by Mount Suvasio, St. Francis 
preached to the birds, and in little Arqua, 
Petrarch dreamed of Laura. Here wan- 
dered, each in his day, Gibbon and Goethe, 
Byron and Shelley, Keats and Browning; 


Courtesy of the Hamburg-American Line 


JERUSALEM 


here labored the artists supreme—Michel- 
angelo, Da Vinci, Raffael, and Cellini. 
This is Italia, the garden of Europe. 

But the cruise moves on; even as the gods 
who give spring also throw summer into 
the lap for full measure, so across the Ionian 
Sea we come to Hellas. At Patras by the 
Gulf of Corinth we land for Athens. The 
ancients had fourteen mountain ranges 
which they named Olympus, the home of 
the gods, and one of these is near Patras. 
Here, on the famous Plain, since B. C. 776 
the great games of the Greeks were played. 
Modern Athens, with its electric lights, 
taxis, and modern hotels, can not hide its 
classic past. If ruined temples are but 
silent stones, the very street-names betray 
the secret, for we see them named after 
Xenophon and Hermes, and your boot- 
black may be an Alcibiades, and your barber 
called Themistocles. If you have but an 
evening for “‘the glory that was Greece,” 


catch it at sunset time, when the sun 
descends behind the Acropolis or the 
Temple of Jupiter. 

From Greece to Egypt is but ‘‘across the 
way.” Only seventy-two hours from Mar- 
seilles, Genoa, or Trieste, and the romance 
of the world’s earliest civilization is all 
about you. It is the winter resort par 
excellence, for all who visit the sunny land 
on the edge of the desert come between 
October and May. The dream that never 
hoped for realization here comes true, and 
any morning you can leave your luxurious 
hotel and go to the Pyramids, question the 
Sphinx, meander about Cairo. Nothing 
seems real in this city at night. From 
Kasr-el-Nil, which joins the city with the 
green isle of Gezirch, night flounces toward 
one like a gipsy queen. The maze of the 
city behind the Ezzekiah gardens hums a 
hymn of Babel tongues from a motley 
crowd. As the old Nile mirrors the black 
giant palms, you may sip your coffee or 
muse, as never in the west, of the days 
long ago, when from its shadows and mys- 
teries came forth the people who gave to 
us Moses, Isaiah, and the Teacher of 
Nazareth. After you have seen Luxor, 
visited the tombs in the Valley of the 
Kings, and enjoyed the Nile trips up to 
Assuan, there remain the most up-to-date 
attractions—opera, concerts, horse-races, 
camel-races, golf, tennis, and boating— 
which so strangely contrast with the ancient 
temples and ruined treasures on every side. 

Whither this winter? This is a ques- 
tion with a quest, and the quests which 
have etched the fullest satisfaction in the 
hearts of mankind have been made in 
voyages from the realms of the common- 
place to far lands of strange beauty, 
whose harbors have anchored the Odyssies 
of a magnificent past. In the Mediter- 
ranean, from the land of Don Quixote and 
Carmen to the golden sands of Tut-ankh- 
Amen, we have one of the most correct 
answers to our question. A Mediter- 
ranean cruise! If not, then a winter in 
Spain. Or, if not Spain, then Morocco, or 
Algiers, or Greece—or Egypt, which all 
men owe a visit to pay in part the debt 
we owe its history and achievement. 


AFRICA—THE MYSTERIOUS 


The Mediterranean, however, is but the 
blue-crested vestibule to the longer and 
finer cruises which large numbers of 
Americans will take this winter to Africa. 
The routes give the tourist a choice from 
the Mediterranean through the Red Sea 
and round the continent to the west, or 
from the United States to South American 


|ports and thence across the southern 


REGULAR STEAMSHIP SERVICES TO EUROPEAN PORTS 


Cape Trafalgar are left behind, 
the ‘‘Jolly Roger stronghold”’ of 
Gibraltar lifts its 1,500-foot 
face to look at us, and across 
the eight miles of the strait to 
Morocco, where Tangier, Fez, 
and Casablanea begin to fill 
with warm-weather tourists as 
soon as the snow begins to fly 
in other countries. Here, cheek 
by jowl, the luxury of Europe 
and the color of the turbaned 
East are found. This part of 
North Africa is the festooned 
gateway to the resorts of eter- 
nal summer. At Casablanca, 
the White House of Africa, the 
Pegasus of petrol can wing you 
to the cool and refreshing days 
on the Atlas Mountains or to 
the warm beauty of the Gar- 
den of Allah. 


SCENIC AND HISTORIC 
LANDS 


LIVERPOOL 


PLYMOUTH 


LONDON 


GLAsSGow 


As the eruise-liner skirts the 
weird and wild coasts of Sar- 
dinia, ravaged in ancient days 
by the Vandals, Goths, and 
Saracens, the dream of the 
unspeakably beautiful Bay of 
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Atlantic, past lonely Tristan da Cunha to 
ape Town and easterly to the Red Sea. 
Whichever route is taken the fascination of 
African cruises is in the famous ‘Shore 
Exeursions,” which take place at Aden in 
Arabia, Mombasa, and Zanzibar, at the 
portals of what was once called ‘‘ Darkest 
Africa,”’ but now rich tropical cities which 
lead to the hunting lands and gorgeous 
scenery about Lake Nyassa, Tanganyika, 
and the land early associated with David 
Livingstone and H. M. Stanley. Thence 
to Mozambique and Durban, with its 
fantastic Zulus, who will gladly give you a 
jaunt in their rickshaws, and on to Cape 
Town, the center of South African life. 
On the way north, St. Helena, Napoleon’s 
exile island, is touched, and soon after the 
equator is passed, where a lookout may be 
kept for King Neptune and his court, who 
are always apt to call in thisregion. His 
spirit can be trusted to put the ship’s 
company, both crew and passengers, in a 
good humor for the homeward voyage. 

LITTLE LANDS WITH LARGE LURES 

_iIn central Europe there are the six little 
giants of unexplored fascination—Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Hungary, Rou- 
mania, and Poland. In Austria we have 
a winter-tourist welcome among the oldest 
in Hurope, for the eastern Alps go for a 
considerable distance into Austria, and 
their towering pinnacles and restful valleys 
are well populated with hotels and homes 
which have had two generations in which to 
learn how tourists love to be treated. 
Every imaginable snow and ice sport can 
be found at Arlberg, Bad Ischi, Kitzbuhel, 
Hofgastein, Mitterndorf, Mariazell, or at 
the beautiful Alpine capital of Innsbruck. 
In the Semmering district we have the 
“St. Moritz of Austria.’ It is the head- 
quarters of winter Austria, and always 
in reserve in the background stands gay 
Vienna, city of music, merriment, and the 
magic memories of Strauss, Schubert, Mo- 
zart, Schumann, and Beethoven. 

In Czechoslovakia you find ‘‘ the Yankees 
of Europe,” as gay as the Austrians and as 
alert as the Americans. Carlsbad waters 
have been famous with European royalty 
for generations, but the country has over 
two hundred other health spas. It is the 
land of Dvorak, and was much loved by 
Mozart. In Jugoslavia, Roumania, and 
Poland we have less-known winter resorts, 
altho some places, like Zakopane in Poland, 
are coming to the front because of the 
gleeful sports which take place there every 
winter season. 

In the Netherlands, by which we here 
mean both Belgium and Holland, we have 
a charming winter life that deserves men- 
tion. In old cities such as Bruges, Ghent, 
Middleburg, and Utrecht, we can pass 
quiet winter days by cosy fires. Or,morein 
keeping with this sport-loving time, we can 
have on the canals of Holland the skating 
of a lifetime. 

Last of all, the lands of the north, the 
real home of the winter royalty—Scandi- 
navian Denmark, Norway, and Sweden— 
extend a welcome to the winter traveler 
as warm as the blaze from their Yule 
logs. Norway is where the ski was born, 
In Sweden, in addition to the regular 
recreations of skiing, skating, and tobogan- 
ing, there are excellent chances for lce- 
yachting and sailing on skates. It 1s pos- 
sible to get up an almost unbelievable 
speed with such sails behind the body of 
the skater, sometimes nearly sixty miles an 
hour being attained. One of the largest 
ice-yachting clubs is at Stockholm. : 

If lungs are tortured for crisp, pure alr; 
if legs are stiff for want of skis; if a hum- 
drum life is cursing the passing hours and 
breeding the loathsome conviction that 
the world is all work, drudgery, eating, 
sleeping, slaving, then listen this once to 
the sleighbells on the snow across the seas, 
listen to the shouts of happy laughter as 
toboggan after toboggan tumbles its pas- 
sengers into the purest and softest of snows; 
or if you like it better, listen to the call of 
the lands where snow is unknown and 
laziness is living—they all ring but one 
call—a winter vacation! 
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ee 
Supreme ly a 
Christmas Radio can Fessess~ : 
pe IS NOTHING FINER THAN A 


STROMBERG-CARLSON — what a gift! 
What unmeasured hours of delight! 


In selecting the Radio which YOU will present, 
make sure it has in fullest measure the attribute 
more important than all the rest—TONE. 


Just as a world-famous Stradivarius or Cremona 
violin produces an exquisiteness of tone no others 
can reproduce, so a Stromberg-Carlson has a tone 
not found in any other make of radio. 


This glorious tone quality, the result of scientific 
design, generous use of material and care in 
structure, makes Stromberg-Carlson pre-eminently 
the radio which expresses the spirit of Christmas. 


The address of your nearest Stromberg-Carlson 
dealer may be learned from his advertisements 
in the newspapers or telephone directory: 


Listen to the Stromberg-Carlson Hour 
Friday Evenings 


STROMBERG-CARISON TELEPHONE MrcG, Co., 
Rocuester, N. Y. 


No. 636 Stromberg» 
Carlson. Art Console. 
Price, less tubes and 
Speaker. . $245. 


Stromberg-Carlsons 
forA.C.and D.C. areas, 
also battery operated 
models, range in price 
from $185 to $1205. 


(Prices quoted are East 
of Rockies) 


oy 
< 


trombers-Carlsort 


Makers of voice transmission and voice-reception apparatus for more than thirty years. 


INVESTMENTS * 


AND +» FINANCE 


CHRISTMAS CLUBS AND THE “NEW THRIFT” 


at around $550,000,000 starts The American Banker off 

in an editorial discussion of the success of these new 
movements intended to get people to save for some definite 
purpose. And this discussion concludes with the interesting 
statement that we have here anew and more cheerful form of 
thrift—the idea of saving up for something pleasant instead of 
saving up to avoid misfortune. And the thought of a new type 
of thrift has recently presented itself to other minds; in par- 
ticular, a writer in The Survey Graphic is convinced that modern 
mass production and high-pressure salesmanship have brought 
about a new ideal of thrift which would seem to be ‘‘ diametrically 
opposed to that hallowed by tradition to the Gospel according 
to St. Franklin’”—a type of 
thrift in which more emphasis 
is placed on spending than on 
provision for a ‘‘rainy day.” 

Going back to the Christ- 
mas Club figures which started 
the conversation, we read in 
The Cambridge Daily News 
Service that the Christmas Club 
Corporation now reports that 
there will be a Christmas Club 
distribution of an estimated 
$550,000,000, by over 8,000 
banks, going to more than 
8,000,000 people, who will 
receive on the average about 
$59 each. The total will be 
about 10 per cent. larger than 
that of 1927. The Boston 
organization cites Herbert F. Rawll, President of the Christmas 
Club, as authority for these further facts: 

The $550,000,000 now being distributed will be used for the 
following purposes: $213,000,000 will flow into the country’s 
stores to pay for Christmas purchases; $165,000,000 will be 
deposited in permanent savings or thrift accounts, or used for 
permanent investment; $72,000,000 will be used for year-end 
commitments and concluding instalment payments; $30,000,000 
will go to pay insurance premiums; $29,000,000 will be used for 
interest and mortgage-payment purposes; $25,000,000 will go 
into taxes; and $11,000,000 will be devoted to education and 
$5,000,000 to charity. Thus, 60 per cent. of the total 1928 
Christmas Club savings will be used for constructive purposes. 

On the very wide appeal of the Christmas Club The American 
Banker remarks: 


: RECORD CHRISTMAS CLUB distribution estimated 


CIID $2,000,000 ro $5,000,000 
C1 Berow $2,000,000 


Cambridge Associates, Boston 


Those who have had Christmas come upon them when their 
funds were a little bit short and have felt mean because they 
had not been able to buy presents for their families and friends 
such as they desired, readily appreciated the idea of saving 
throughout the year so that they could be sure to have ample 
funds to do what they wished when Christmas came. 

From time to time there has been some discussion by bankers 
of the value of such temporary thrift as the Christmas Club; 
some people have said that this was not real thrift, but was 
simply the teaching of saving for future spending. However, 
aside from any amount of funds that may go into a permanent 
account, the Christmas Clubs have been a great benefit to the 
country. The fact that thousands of people have, through a 
regular program of thrift, enabled themselves to have the funds 
to buy the Christmas presents they desire, not only adds ma- 
terially to the general happiness of the country, but is another 
important step in establishing our high standard of living. It is 
the same way with other ‘‘save to buy’? movements, such as 
saving to buy a house, saving to travel, ete. Accomplishment 
of such purposes is what builds up our high standard of living 
and gives our people an objective to work for. 


CHRISTMAS CLUB SAVINGS FOR 1928 


A State by State Comparison. 


Now, here is an idea of thrift which, in the opinion of The 
American Banker, is much more optimistic than the old idea of 
saving: 

Formerly it was the custom to advise about the dangers of 
poverty and the need for setting aside some money for the mis- 
haps that would occur throughout life’s journey. True as these 
preachings no doubt were, nevertheless they were pessimistic. 
That idea was to make people save not for any particular pleasure 
they might derive from it, but as a bulwark for the misfortunes 
that were going to overtake them. Our present ideas of thrift 
are to play up to the pleasant side of it. Save for a future benefit. 
After all, the new concept is the most efficient because we all 
prefer to do those things which are pleasant. 


““Thrift—Model 1928” is the title of a brief article by Robert 
A. Brady in The Survey Graphic, 
which takes up the discussion 
where The American Banker 
leaves it. It contrasts the old 
doctrine preached by Poor 
Richard, of frugal living, self- 
denial, the saving of pennies, 
the emphasis on the text, “‘to 
him that hath shall be given”’; 
with the newer doctrine of 
thrift which has stated this 
way: ‘‘Every time an Ameri- 
can consumer contents himself 
with antique furniture, old 
rugs, last year’s suit of old 
clothes of any description, in- 
stead of the newest products 
of our laboratories, science 
and factories, he is tightening 
the brake-band around the American wheel of progress and is 
retarding our standard of living.”’ After an outline of American 
economic history comes Mr. Brady’s conclusion that to-day— 


The more goods the consumer buys, the more rapidly he 
discards the old and buys the new, the better the business 
situation. A manufacturer finds cause for joy in figures show- 
ing a higher rate of obsolescence in automobiles; an advertiser 
finds grounds for rejoicing in the sale of five thousand razors 
in an “‘already saturated market.’’ 


Hence the new apostles of thrift no longer teach the doctrine 
of “going without,” or of living plainly in order to reach a secure 
old age. Nowadays the carefully saved pennies of the many 
do not make such a large proportion of the annual savings 
account of the nation. For one thing, most of our modern 
corporations are all the time “plowing in” surplus earnings into 
their businesses, and one financial authority is said to estimate 
that ‘‘about 40 per cert. of the country’s savings are made by 
business enterprises through the retention and reinvestment of 
profits which might otherwise have been redistributed to indi- 
viduals.” Mr. Brady is inclined to think that this percentage 
is growing larger. He continues: 


Perhaps the next largest item in the annual savings account, 
apart from the increase in personal possessions of all sorts, is 
that accruing from the so-called ‘‘automatic savings” from 
large fortunes and estates. The great mass of individual 
savings apparently is playing a progressively sma‘’er role in 
wealth accumulation. 


Now comes the significant question in these days of instalment 
buying and Christmas Clubs and travel clubs: ‘‘ What then is the 
status of Thrift—Model 1928?” In Mr. Brady’s opinion— 


It may lie in this, that whereas in the old days thrift was the 
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Choose your JANUARY INVESTMENTS 
to fit your present holdings 


For Short-Term Investment 

Middle West Utilities Company 5 14’s, 1929 

Empire Gas & Fuel Company 5’s, 1930 

Minnesota & Ontario Paper Company 6’s, 1931 

Hearst Magazines, Inc. 6’s, 1931 

Roxy Theatres Corporation 6 %4’s, 1932 
Average yield about 5.95 % 


N investor—no less than a business man— 
should begin the new year by “taking stock” 
of what he has. Are the securities you now hold, 
the obligations of sound industries, productive 
real estate, substantial communities, and stable 
governments? Do they provide the investment 
qualities you need, and in the proper ratio? Are 
they thoroughly diversified— as to location, ma- 
turity, and type? 


For Long-Term Investment 
Hotel St. George (Brooklyn) 5 34’s, 1943 
Peabody Coal Company 5’s, 1953 
Department of Akershus (Norway) 5’s, 1963 
Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois 44s, 1978 
Georgia Power & Light Co. 5’s, 1978 
Average yield about 5.46% 


For Marketability 
Cities Service Co. 5’s, 1963 
Commonwealth Edison Company (Chicago) 4%4’s, 1956 
Cudahy Packing Company 5’s, 1946 
The Chicago Daily News, Inc. 6’s, 1936 
West Penn Power Company 5’s, 1956 
Average yield about 5.04% 


For Tax Exemption 
City of Detroit 434’s, 1942 
Dallas Joint Stock Land Bank 5’s, 1967 /Opt. 1937 
Greensboro Joint Stock Land Bank 5’s, 1958 /Opt. 1938 
State of California 4%"s, 1945 


Such an inventory may show that you should 
use part of your January investment funds to add 
some short-term securities; or, it may indicate 
that you need more long-term issues. You may 
need a greater degree of salability, a more even 
spread of maturities, or better distribution geo- 
graphically. Possibly you could, to advantage, add 


some tax-exempt bonds to your holdings. 


mate eee OF BDOZOG 


The chart illustrated above offers a convenient 


means of making your own general analysis. You Vicksburg, Miss. 434’s, 1930-50 
can list on it your bonds and other investments, Average yield about 4.52% 


according to type, maturity, location, etc. You will 
then see just how your financial structure is built 
—whether or not it is properly balanced; you will 
be able to tell just what kind of bonds you should 
select to strengthen your investment position. 


For High Average Yield 
Chicago Rapid Transit Company 6 34’s, 1944 
Commerz-und Privat-Bank (Germany) 5 %4’s, 1937 
Long-Bell Lumber Company 6’s, 1943 
Mercantile Arcade Building (Los Angeles) 5 %’s, 1953 
New York Dock Co. 5’s, 1938 


We shall be glad to send you a copy of this ae 


Analysis Chart, and, with it, a current copy of our 
Quarterly Investment Review, which, in addition 
to helpful comments on bonds and the bond mar- 
ket, also presents a varied list of bond offerings to 
meet a broad range of investment needs. A few 
of these issues, grouped to suit various investment 
purposes, are shown in the column to the right. 
Ask for Analysis Chart LD-Z8. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


For General Diversification 
Butterick Publishing Co. 64’s, 1936 
Central West Public Service Co. 5 %4’s, 1956 
Graybar Building (New York) 5’s, 1946 
Ruhr Gas Corporation (Germany) 6 4’s, 1953 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 534’s, 1951-53 
Average yield about 5.87% 


POxuvmdZ-= 


cu1caco 201 South La Salle Street NEW yorRK.35 Wail Street 
PHILADELPHIA III South Fifteenth Street Boston 85 Devonshire Street 
DETROIT 601 Griswold Street 
CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Avenue 

sT. Louis 319 North Fourth Street 
PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Avenue 
MILWAUKEE 426 East Water Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Avenue, South 


isten to the Old Counsellor 


every Thursday evening on the Halsey-Stuart Hour. . A 
unique radio program featuring helpful advice on how to 
invest your money... Music by instrumental ensemble. 
W-E-A-F and 25 stations associated with the 
National Broadcasting Company 


10 p.m, Eastern Standard Time - 9 P.M. Central Standard Time 
8 vp. m. Mountain Standard ‘Time 
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None Genuine Without PROPP Trade Mark 


An Invitation to be Neat 


A Vul-Cot for every worker— 
that is the correct order of 
things in modern offices. It 
promotes neatness and effi- 
ciency. Saves time, money, 
temper! Vul-Cot to match 
your office and furniture in 
green, maroon, oak, walnut, 
mahogany or Naco- jacquered 
in pastel tones. Solid sides and 
bottom, yet light as a feather. 
Buy them by the dozen at 
stationery, house -furnishing 
and department stores. 


VUL-COT 


+ the-national wastebasket 
Guaranteed 5 years 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Manuscripts Wanted. 
Good Book Printing, 
Publishing and Mar- 
keting at lowest cost. 


MEADOE Pub. Co., 27A Beach, Boston, Mass. 


A CONDENSED set of health rules— 
many of which may be easily followed 
right in your own home, or while traveling. 
You will find in this little book a wealth of 
information about food elements and their 
relation to physical welfare. 


Control Your Weight Without 
Drugs or Tiresome Exercises 


Effective weight control diets, acid 
and bland diets, Jaxativeand blood- 
building diets, and diets used in the 
correction of various chronic maladies. 
The book Is for FREE circulation. Not 
a mail order advertisement. Name 

and address on card will bring it 
without cost or obligation. 


. HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
64 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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accepted means of getting ahead, in the new 
dispensation personal success seems to de- 
pend primarily upon ability to fit into 
certain niches in the clerical staff of highly 
elaborated industrial and business struc- 
tures. Whereas formerly one needed to 
provide for a “‘rainy day,’’ emergencies and 
provision for old age are being taken care 
of by individual and social schemes of 
insurance. Success is becoming a function 
of personal skill, ingenuity in devising ways 
and means of forwarding the ‘‘main 
chance,” loyalty to individuals. Provi- 
sions for emergencies are being determined 
by the extent to which it will pay to stabi- 
lize business, to devise ways and means for 
handling sickness, old-age and disability 
benefits. If so, it will pay a property-less, 
high-waged, high-salaried, and spendthrift 
people to spend as fast as they get it. <A 
civilization on the auction-block may turn 
out to be the most prudent of all. ‘‘Be 
not anxious for the morrow, for the morrow 
will be anxious for itself.’”’ Such is hardly 
to be expected, but such seems to be the 
present drift, and such may be the ultimate 
consummation. 


NOT EVERYBODY IN THE STOCK 
MARKET 


or HE whole nation is trading in stocks 
and bonds,” is a phrase attributed to 
the President of the American Bankers’ 
Association and, the New York Journal of 
Commerce further notes, ‘“‘in other quarters 
the impression is equally common that 
literally millions of Americans are joining 
in the popular pastime of buying stocks on 
margin to profit from a rise in price.”” Now 
the New York daily is reasonably certain 
that there are still several people in the 
United States who are not speculating in 
securities, and it argues as follows: 


Two of the leading members of the New 
York Stoek Exchange, each of whom is 
credited with doing more than 5 per cent. 
of the total business on the exchange, are 
understood to have fewer than 12,000 
active margin customers each, including 
clients of branch offices. Even if the aver- 
age account of these houses is larger than 
that of other brokers, these figures would 
indicate that there are probably not more 
than 250,000 active margin traders in the 
United States. There are doubtless sev- 
eral times as many comparatively inactive 
accounts. 

The impression that public participation 
in the stock market is not very large in 
absolute numbers gets further support from 
the magnitude of the trading, even under 
present conditions. It has been recently 
pointed out that a turn-over of 4,000,000 
shares in one day would be accounted for 
if 40,000 individuals bought 100 shares 
each. As a great deal of the trading is of 
a professional nature, carried on by floor 
traders ready to turn over large amounts 
of stock in order to make a small but quick 
profit, it is likely that the number of in- 
dividual traders dealing in hundred-share 
lots is considerably smaller in any one day. 

It appears, therefore, that stock specula- 
tion remains a relatively select, activity, 
engaging the attention of several hundred 
thousand people at the most, even under 
the most active conditions. 


Best for You to Use 
Therefore Best for Youto Give 


For pleasure and for helpfulness, too, Webster’s Ccl- 


legiate is ideal. This Christmas give the handsome 
Bible-Paper edition of 


D ° Vi 
the gift that will be welcomed by all discriminating 
ople. 


e 
Khe B BEST Abridged Dictionary—because it is based 
upon the ‘‘Supreme Authority”’ 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


Contains a full vocabulary of 106,000 words with 
definitions, etymologies, pronunciations, and indi- 
cations of proper use—a dictionary of Biography—a 
Gazetteer—a_ section showing, with 
illustrations, the rules of punctua- 
tion, use of capitals, abbreviations, 
ete.—Foreign words and phrases— 
a wealth of other useful information. 


NEW WORDS 


—including the 
latest accepted 
vocabulary terms and important 
additions to the biographical and 
Gazetteer departments—such en- 
tries as camoufleur, kineto- 
phone, Latvia, Vimy, Hooverize. 
1,700 Illustrations; 1,256 pages. 
Full leather, 7.50; Fabrikoid, 
$6.00; Special Merriam cloth, $5. oo. 


(2) 
WEBSTER'S 


COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


Purchase of bookseller; send order and 
remittance direct to us: or write for 
Free information. 


When buying insist upona 
**Mierriam Webster’ 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


PASE aS 


eae =A en Se 

BOON a rst es Ie 
WANT anew busi- 
ness profession of 
your own, with all 
the trade you _can 
attend to? Then 
becomea footcor- 


PIERS: and in a few weeks earn big income in service 
fees—not medical nor chiropody—easy terms for home 
training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, no 
agency. Address 

Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER'S 
MOoONTBLY free. Write today. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 74 Springfield, Mass. 


VOrC E 
New SILENT Method 
Send for free Voice Book. New SILENT 
Method of Voice Training, Increases Range. 
Improves quality. Banish™"huskiness—hoarseness. 
Remarkable New SILENT Method of Voice Train- 
ing. Write today for free booklet—the greatest 


"g voice booklet ever written. 
% PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, Dept. AS 39 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., "Chi cag 


WILL POWER AND WORK 


By Jules Payot, Litt.D., Ph.D. 
Authorized Translation from the French by 
Richard Duffy 
A clear, sympathetic, and authoritative guide 
to true wisdom and strength of character, covering 
in a manner irresistibly helpful, the theory and 
practice of self-culture, and the development of that 
practical energy which makes for real success in life. 


Cloth. 462 pages. $1.75 net; by mail, $1.89. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


12mo. 


Inspiration and Ideals 
By GRENVILLE KLEISER 

An Exquisite Holiday Book—365 bright, 
stimulating and helpful chapters, one for 
each day in the year. Marie, Queen of 
Roumania, finds “any amount of good 
advice, encouragement and stimulant for 
each day in it.” $1.25; by mail $1.35. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


Something New for Children 


A real find for everyone who takes pleasure in de- 


lighting a child! Beautiful pictures to rivet the 
child’s attention—a delightful story to entertain— 
something new for a child to do—and allin one book! 


PUSSY WILLOW’S 
NAUGHTY KITTENS 


BY LILLIAN E. YOUNG 


There is nothing like it anywhere. Has doors which 
actually open. Illustrated and written by a real 
mother who is a skilled writer and talented artist. 
It is a book that any parent may choose for a child, 
a book that friends and relatives may present to the 
little folk on any gift occasion with the definite assur- 
ance of its being a novel and unusually fascinating gift. 


Size 8% x 10%. Orange Colored cloth cover. 12 
colored illustrations. $2.00; $2.14 post-paid. 


All booksellers, or direct from 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


November 27.—President-elect Hoover 
visits Corinto, Nicaragua, where he is 
greeted by the President and other 
officials, whom he later entertains on 
board the Maryland. 


November 28.—President-elect Hoover 
pays a call at San José, Costa Rica, 
where he is received by President 
Viquez. A national holiday is declared 
in honor of his visit. 


November 30.—Emilio Portes Gil takes the 
oath of office as provisional President of 
Mexico, to serve until February, 1930. 


Dr. Cosmo Gordon Lang, former Arch- 
bishop of York, is formally elevated to 
the Archbishopric of Canterbury, be- 
coming the Primate of all England and 
the ninety-seventh successor of St. 
Augustine. 


December 1.—Southern Chile is ravaged 
by an earthquake, which inflicts prop- 
erty damage estimated at $12,000,000, 
and causes 243 deaths. 


President-elect Hoover visits Guayaquil, 
Keuador, his first stop in South America, 
where he is welcomed by Presdent 
Ayora, and acclaimed by the populace. 


The old Arabie alphabet is discarded in 
newspapers and in all public announce- 
ments throughout Turkey and the 
Roman alphabet substituted. 


December 3.—Fourteen people are killed 
when the hydroplane in which they were 
flying out to meet Alberto Santos- 
Dumont, Brazilian aviation pioneer, 
plunges into the harbor of Rio de 
Janeiro. 


December 4.—Because of King George’s 
illness, a regency commission headed 
by Queen Mary is named to carry on 
the business of state. 


DOMESTIC 


November 27.—Representative Fred A. 
Britten, of Illinois, makes public a 
ecablegram he had sent to Prime Min- 
ister Baldwin suggesting a joint meeting 
of the House Naval Committee and 
a committee from Parliament to dis- 
cuss and hear testimony ‘‘in connection 
with applying the principle of equality 
of sea power between Great Britain and 
the United States on all ships of war 
not covered by the Washington treaty.” 


November 28.—The engagement of Miss 
Florence Trumbull, elder daughter of 
Gov. John H. Trumbull of Connecticut, 
to John Coolidge, son of the President, 
is formally announced. 


December 1.—A reply from Prime Minister 
Baldwin to Representative Britten’s 
proposal for an interparliamentary 
naval armament conference says he 
“cordially reciprocates the spirit” of 
the suggestion, but that international 
courtesy forbids him to say more. 


December 3.—The final session of the 
Seventieth Congress opens. 


Ezra Meeker, one of the last survivors 
of the pioneers of the covered-wagon 
era, dies at Seattle, Washington, in 
his ninety-eighth year. 


December 4.—In his message to Congress, 
President Coolidge lays stress on the 
prosperity of the country, urges con- 
tinued economy, and recommends crea- 
tion of a Federal farm board to aid 
agriculture, authorization of the con- 
struction of fifteen new fast cruisers, 
and approval of the Kellogg anti-war 
treaty. 


lon need the 
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Grip of Steel — 


in snow or mud 


ID you ever see a snow plow in action? Or a tractor? 

Two vehicles that have got to get through snow or 

mud. Did you look at their tires? Did you notice what they 

relied on for traction? Steel cleats. That’s what they use 

for traction. Steel that you find in husky Weed Chains. 

Steel that takes “‘holt”’ in snow or mud and puts the motor’s 
power not to spinning but to progress. 


You know all this. And if you have been driving long you 
know that Weed Chains were invented when automobiles 
were new, over 25 years ago... that Weed Chains literally 
pulled the motor car industry out of the mud. But is the 
Devil Indifference fooling you into ignoring Weed Chains 
because it may not be snowing or muddy now? 


The United States Weather Bureau proves that modern 
winters are just like the old fashioned kind. Don’t get fooled 
on that score. (It may snow hard before the next issue of 
, this magazine.) And so far as mud is con- 
y > cerned, one mile of it can “‘stick’”’ you for 
* towing and repair bills. 
Get Weed Chainstoday. Be ready 
for what comes. Any garage or 
: “WAG, OWL INES accessory store, and many serv- 


gS a ils ice stations, supply 
88 oo How was MBS | W7EKId. Be sureof gen- 


0 | 


89 


This chart shows the average snowfall for 
the last ten years. This is proof by the 
United States Weather Bureau that mod- 
ern winters arejusl likethe old fashioned 
kind. Compiled from ihe climatological 
data covering the states shaded in the map. 


WEED 


uine Weeds by the red 


connecting hooks, and i, 

the name ‘‘Weed’’ Gotan tae 
in business 

stamped onevery hook. forYour Safety, 


Grip/— 
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j Ree are priceless and deserve pro- 
tection. When forced to work in 
glare or gloom they soon tire and reduce 
efficiency. They work better and last 
longer in a light that helps them. 


Nature made green and daylight restful 
to eyes. That’s why Emeralite has a 
green glass shade and a special screen 
that changes ordinary electric light into 
soft eye-saving daylite. 


Most decorative lamps are not good for 
reading. Emeralites look well and give 
a natural light that’s ideal for eyes. 


Booklet showing Emeralites for Desk, 
Table, Bed or Floor use, free on request. 
Genuine Emeralites are branded 


for your protection. Look for the 
name. It pledges satisfaction. 


Sold by department 
2z..\ stores, office supply 
and electrical dealers 


H.G.McFaddin& Co. Gees 
37 Warren St., N-Y¥- Emeralite 


Established 1874 Junior 


RALITE 


KIND TO EYES 
ES LIB ERS Z g 


The 
Choice of 
Millions 


As the 
Yule-logs 
crackle 


and music fills the 
air, enjoy the Christ- 
mas melodies to their 
utmost by having new 
Cunningham Radio Tubes in every socket 
of your radio. 


These ‘ambassadors of joy’? make de- 
lightful Christmas gifts. 


E. T. CUNNINGHAM, Inc. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


Manufactured and sold under rights, patents and in- 
ventions owned and/or controlled by Radio Corporation 
of America 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Where’s Mrs. Grundy?—Nighty prac- 
tise is being held for the annual high-school 
play.—Easton (Pa.) Express. 


Ouch!—1923 Ford Coupe. For sale 
cheap, by a man, has been bumped on rear 
end.—Ad in the Denver Post. 


Pedestrians, Salute!—TracuEr—‘‘Now, 
James, name America’s greatest general,”’ 

James (the son of a broker)—‘‘General 
Motors.”’—Lampoon. 


Try a Noise Like a Burglar.- - 
COLD FEET 
Formula mailed on receipt of $1.— 
Winnipeg paper. 


Roped and Branded.—Maup—“‘So you 
married your employer. How long did 
you work for him?”’ 

Myrrte—‘‘Until I got him.”— Montreal 
Star. oe frm 

Lure of the Game.— 

CADET PLAYER RECOVERS BALL 
AND RUNS 41 YEARS FOR 
TOUCHDOWN 
—Louisville Times. 


Trifling Deposit Suze—‘‘There’s Madge 
Bahr. I understand she bought that dress 
by instalments.” 

Hr—“‘T suppose that’s the first instal- 
ment she’s wearing.’’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Canine Climber.—Mrs. Lapipan—‘‘I’m 
going to enter Fido in the dog show next 
week.”’ 

Frienp—‘‘Do you think he will win?” 

Mrs. Lapipan — ‘“‘No, but he’ll meet 
some nice dogs.’’— T7%t- Bits. 


Keats vs. Eats—The Keats Club was 
yesterday afternoon at the home of Mrs. 
J. A. Sears. Weiners and cider were served 
and a paper was read by Miss Beulah 
Alexander on the subject: ‘‘Old Fashioned 
Lards vs. Vegetable Substitutes.’’—Indiana 
paper, as quoted by the Boston Transcript. 

Just Like Chicago.—Nowhere but in 
Nippon would such a spectacle be possible 
as now is riveting the solemn attention of 
her people at Kyoto, picturesque old capital 
of the Shotguns and the Mikados.— 
Editorial in the Washington Star. 

In the bows and arrows and corselets 
of the guards before the throne room there 
lived again the swagger of the warriors of 


feudal, shotgun-ruled Japan.— Emporia 
( Kan.) Gazette. 


Laundry Esthetics.— 
Folks thinks that there’s no beauty in a 
wash— 
They’ve never known the thick hot smell 
of steam 
Risin’ like lazy smoke; or seen the tubs 
Piled up with foam on top like whippin’ 
cream— 
They’ve never took an iron, and smoothed 
away 
The crinkles outa heaps o’ shiny white, 
Or rinsed and squeezed things till the 
bubbly heat 
Has swole their fingers red—and sort 
of tight. 
Folks thinks that there’s no beauty in a 
wash— 
They’re doggone right, by gosh! 
—Sara Henderson Hay in Life. 


CAMPBELL’S 


INFRA-RED RAY 


LAMP 


Have You Some 
Troublesome Ailment? 


You will be greatly surprised when you learn how 
Infra-Red Rays relieve congestion or troubles causing 
aches and painsin the body. The Campbell Infra-Red 
Ray Lamp concentrates a mild beam of Infra-Red 
Rays upon any part of the body. . 

These rays penetrate deeply into the tissues. As they 
penetrate they createan active circulation of the blood. 
Most ailments are due to congestion—relieve the con- 
gestion and you relieve the ailment.. Nature herself 
does the healing by active, normal blood circulation. 


Why Suffer Needless Pain? 


If you or some onein your home have a troublesome ail- 
ment, a lamp like thisis a blessing. May be used safely by 
anyone. Entirely unlike ultra-violet or X-Ray. Positively 
cannot sunburn or blister. 

Relieve bronchial trouble, Neuralgia, Neuritis, Lumbago 
and many other ailments with soothing Infra-Red Rays. 


Let Us Send You 
Our Book on Infra-Red Rays 


We have aninteresting book on the use of Infra-Red Rays 
which we shall be glad to send free to any reader upon 
request, Our book quotes leading authorities as well as 
users of our lamp. Full directions for use, how to order, 
our home trial offer, etc., are also explained. 

Infra-Red Rays have brought such wonderful results 
for others you are sure to be interested. Write today for 
our book telling more about it. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY 
Alliance, Ohio 


1020 Union Avenue 


is answered in a list of 300 books, 
chosen from the bestin Art, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Humor, Music, Science, Religion, 
Philosophy, Literature,etc. Differs from 
usual Reading Guide by stressing aver- 
age reader’s interest instead of com- 
piler’s erudition. You’ll 

like it! Write TODAY 

Magazine Subscriptions at Unusual Rates 


ublishing Co., Dept. 1-M, 25 Dominick St., N.Y. 


New York P 


Insure against Skin Troubles 
by daily use of 


Cuticura Soap 


Assisted by Cuticura Ointment 


Sold Everywhere 25c. each 


Shrines of the Great 
in Europe 


By EDWIN ROBERT PETRE 
Author of ‘‘When You Go to Europe” ~ 


The only handbook of its kind in existence—a 
unicue tourist directory of the birthplaces, 
homes, story scenes, and working background 
of more than two thousand authors, painters, 
sculptors, musicians, dramatists, scientists, ex- 
florers, philosophers, and others—past and 
present—who have left their mark on modern 
culture. 


The entire contents are arranged alphabeti- 
cally for guick and easy reference; first by 
countries and cities, so that when the traveler is 
in a certain town, a glance at the proper page 
will show whether the place contains any 
shrine which should be visited; then alphabeti- 
cally by names, so that, if following the trail of 
some great master, a glance at his name will 
show the places he helped to make famous and 
recall the outstanding facts about his life and 
work. 


12mo, Fabrikoid, $2.00, net; $2.10, post-paid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


He Chooses Chow.—‘‘Where’s your car?”’ 
“T turned it in as a first payment on a 
turkey.”—Cincinnati Inquirer. 


Deserves His Job.—A. L. Milks of New 
York, an official of the Dairymen’s League, 
addressed Ad Club members.— Rochester 
Times-Union. 

Have a Heart!— 

WASH OUT YOUR OWN TUB; 

THIS AINT THE RITZ 

—Sign spotted by a Digest reader in a 
Jacksonville bathroom. 


Dangerous Beverage.—Sue—‘‘Did you 
know that the water has rotted away the 
post in front of our house?”’ 

He—‘‘Merey goodness, and the tee- 
totalers put that stuff in their stomachs!”’ 
— Buccaneer. 


Big Game.—With him on the hunting 
trip were his brothers, Leigh and Dan of 
Hornell, the former having the good luck 
to bring down a 10-point buck weighing 
about 200 pounds and his brother Ben of 
Owego.—Oneonta (N. Y.) paper. 


One, Two, Three and Out.—Dr. Clarke, 
a well-known Irish theologian, was an 
early riser. A young preacher wanted the 
doctor to tell him how he managed to do 
it. “Do you pray about it?” he asked. 
“No,” said Dr. Clarke, ‘I get up.’— 
Christian Advocate. 


Where Cleo Missed Her Cue.— 
All the notoriety that Cleopatra got 
Was a two-stick story with ‘““X marks the 
spot.” 
Tragically she moaned with her dying gasp, 
“T’d have made the front page if I’d bit 
that asp.” — New York World. 


Don’t Lose This Chance.— 
A 
FREE PIANO 
LESSON 
to 
Pupils Over 85 
when accompanied by 
parents. 
—Ad in an East Moline (Ill.) paper. 


Pace That Kills—Brokpn-Down Pa- 
TIENT—‘‘Have I a chance in the world to 
recover my health, Doctor?” 

Puysicran—‘‘Well, I'd say that if you 
give up all intoxicating beverages, stop 
smoking so many cigarets, cut out the late 
hours, lay off the bright lights and try 
eating some good home-cooked foods, I can 
make a new woman out of you.’’—College 
Humor. 


We Duck Some Questions.—What, 
then, does it all mean? What does Smith’s 
defeat signify? Who will be Hoover’s 
Secretary of State and where were you 
until three o’clock this morning, young 
man? Wait until I tell your father about 
this! I don’t know the answer. I won’t 
know until this week’s Lirzrrary Dicxsst 
comes out. And while on the subject I 
want to put seven frank questions to the 
editor of Tur Lirzmrary Diczst: 

1. Who will win the Futurity next year? 

2. Is my best girl true to me? 

3. Who is she true to, then? 

4. Will Hoover be reelected by what ma- 
jority in 1932? 

5. (This one has to be whispered.) 

6. Where did Ilose my watch? 

7. Will I go to Heaven when I die? 


I just feel the Dicusr editor knows. 


everything.— New Yorker. 
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©he Mechanical Hand 
that Cranks Your Car 


q 
Simple 
Sure 


Always Ready 
y 


ECLIPSE 


BENDIX DRIVE 


ECLIPSE MACHINE CO. 77 Elmira, N.Y. 
East Orange, N.J. Walkerville, Ont. 
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Twentieth Century Limited, westward bound in the Mohawk Valley. From a painting by Walter L. Greene (© 1928) 


Shit és why New York Central 
is such a comfortable route 


The Appalachian Mountain range, extending 
a thousand miles from Canada to Alabama, 
divides the Atlantic seaboard from the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

All but one of the passes through these moun- 
tains are high above the sea. The only low- 
level pass carved by Nature is that through 
which the Mohawk River, in Central New 
York, finds its way to the Hudson River and 
the sea. 


One of the first railroads built in the world 
was the line through the Mohawk Valley that 
eventually was to be part of the main 4 
transcontinental route between the 


Atlantic and Pacific oceans. The pioneer 
railroad builders chose this route because it 
was the easiest way to the West. 


The New York Central route through the 
Hudson and Mohawk Valleys, and along the 
Great Lakes, is a natural water level route— 
neatly at sea level for a thousand miles, al- 
though it cuts straight through a mountain 
range. 

It is this remarkably level roadbed that makes 
possible the amazingly smooth operation of 
the great fleet of New York Central trains, 
led by the world-famous Twentieth 
Century Limited. 


Twentieth Century Limited --- Chicago --- New York --- New England 
Southwestern Limited --- St Louds --- New York -+- New England 


Nearly at sea level for a thousand miles 


‘ 
‘ 


